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PREFACE. 



This book is written in the hope of providing the 
intelligent gardener, and the sdentiiic amateur, 
correctly, with the rationalia of the more important 
operations of Horticulture ; in the fiill persuasion 
that, if the phyuoto^cal principles on which such 
operations, of necessity, depend,, were correctly 
appreciated by the great mass o£ active<minded 
persons now engaged in gardening in this country, 
the grounds of their practice would be settled upon 
a more satisfactory foundation than can at presmt 
be sfud to exist. It is, I confess, surprinng to me. 
that the real nature of the vital actions of plants, 
and of the external forces by which they are regu- 
lated, should be so frequently misapprehended even 
among writers upon Horticulture ; and that ideas 
relating to such matters, so very incorrect as we 
frequently find them to be, should obtain among 
intelligent men, in the present state of what I may 
be permitted to call horticultural physiology. 
A 3 
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There must be a great want of sound knowledge 
of thts subject, when we find an author, who has 
made himself distinguished in the history of Eng- 
lish gardening, giving it as his opinion, " that the 
weak drawn state of forced Asparagus in London 
is occasioned by the action of the dung imme- 
diately upon its roots I " 

It does not seem possible to account for this 
in any other way than by referring it to the 
want of some short guide to the horticultural ap- 
plication of vegetable physiology, unmixed with 
other things ; and so arranged that the intimate 
connexion of one branch of practice with an- 
other, and of the whole with a few well ascer- 
tained facts upon which every thing else depends, 
may be distinctly perceived from a single point 
of view. The admirable papers of Mr. Knight 
are scattered through the Horticultural TransaC' 
tiona ; and the writings of other physiologists are 
dispersed through so many different works, that the 
labour of finding them, when wanted, is greater than 
is willingly undertaken even by those who have 
access to ample libraries. With regard to general 
works on Horticulture, it is very far from my wish 
to say one word in disparagement of the many ex- 
cellent publications upon this subject which have 
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already appeared in this country ; on the contrary, 
the improved state of gardening among us may be 
reasonably ascribed to the influence of some of 
these valuable works : but it must be admitted that 
the true principles of physiology are not, in such 
books, so separated firom the details of routine on 
the one hand, or so applied to them on the other, 
as to be readily understood by those who want 
either the skill or the inclination to distinguish 
empirical directions from rules which are plainly 
founded upon the very nature of things. I must 
also be permitted to observe that, although results 
are correctly stated in such books, they are not 
unfrequently referred to wrong causes. 

In preparing the following pages for the press, 
my anxious desire has been to strike out all unne- 
cessary matter, even although it may be required 
to complete the physiological explanation of com- 
mon iacts i and to introduce little beyond that 
which every gardener can verify for himself. Vege- 
table anatomy is no doubt the foundation of all 
correct views of physiological action ; chemistry is 
of the first importance, when the general flinctions 
of plants are considered in a large and general way ; 
and electricity probably exercises an important in- 
fluence over the vital actions of all living things. 
A 4 
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But these are the refinements of science, belonging 
to the philosopher in his laboratory, and not to the 
worker in gardens j they are indispensable to the 
correct appreciation of physiological phenomena, 
but not to the application of those phenomena to 
the arts of life ; electricity, in particular, appears to 
me, in the present imperfect state of our knowledge 
of its relation to vegetable functions, altogether 
incapable of forming a part of any horticultural 
theory. 

What the gardener wants is, not a treatise upon 
botany, nor a series of speculations upon the 
pt^sible nature of the influence on plants of all ex- 
isting forces, nor an elaborate account of chemical 
agencies inappreciable by his senses and obscurely 
indicated by their visible results ; but an intelligible 
explanation, founded upon well ascertained £tct£ 
which he can judge of by his own means of ob- 
servation, of the general nature of vegetable ac- 
tions, and of the causes which, while they control 
the powers of life in plants, are themselves capa- 
ble of being regulated by himself. The possession 
of such knowledge will necessarily teach him how 
to improve his methods of cultivation, and lead 
him to the discovery of new and better modes. 

It is very true that ends of this kind are oflen 
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brought about by accident, without the smallest 
design on the part of the gardener ^ and there are, 
doubtless, many men of uncultivated or idle minds, 
who think waiting upon Providence much better 
than any attempt to improve their condition by 
the exertion of their reasoning faculties. For such 
persons books are not written. 

I hope that what has now been said will not 
lead any one to suppose that this sketch is offered 
to the reader as a complete theory of Horticulture 
in all its varied branches ; such a work would be 
alike tedious to the author and the reader, and, I 
fear, as unprofitable ; for, if a gardener, when once 
made acquainted with the general principles of 
science, has not the skill to apply them to each 
particular case, it is to be feared that no disquisi- 
tion, however elaborate, would enable him to do 
do. So far has it been from my intention to enter 
into subordinate details, that I have carefully 
avoided them, from a fear of complicating the sub- 
ject, and making that obscure which in itself is 
sufficiently clear. All that a physiologist has really 
to do with Horticulture is, to explain the general 
nature of the vital actions of a plant, and the 
manner in which these are commonly applied to 
the arts of cultivation ; if he quits this ground, 
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be extends his limits so much that there is no 
longer a horizon in view. No one, indeed, could 
advantageously investigate the minor points of 
cultivation in all their branches, unless he were 
both a good physiologist and a practical gardener 
of the greates t wipeiieuce, a combination of quali- 
fications which no man has ever yet possessed, and 
to which I, most assuredly, have not the shadow 
of pretension. 

In conclusion, let me, in impressing upon the 
minds of gardeners the importance of attend- 
ing to first principles, also caution them against 
attempting to apply them, except in a . limited 
manner, and by way of safe experiment, until they 
fully understand them. The difference between 
iailure and success, in practice, usually depends 
upon slight circumstances, very easily overlooked, 
and not to be anticipated beforehand, even by the 
most skilful ; their importance is often unsuspected 
till an experiment has failed, and may not be dis- 
covered till after many unsuccessful attempts, 
during which more mischief may be done by ex- 
tensive failures than the result is worth when at- 
tained. No man understood this better than the 
late Mr. Knight, the best horticultural physiolo- 
gist that the world has seen, whose experiments 
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were conducted with a skill and knowledge which 
few can hope to equal. So fully was he aware of 
the uncertain issue of experimental investigations 
in Horticulture, that he thought it necessary, in 
recommending a new mode of cultivating the Fine- 
apple, and in objecting to methods at that time 
commonly in use, to express himself in the follow- 
ing words : — "I beg it to be understood that I 
condemn the machinery only which our gardeners 
employ, and that I admit most fiilly tlieir skill in 
the application of that machinery to be very supe- 
rior to that which I myself possess. Nor do I 
mean, in the slightest degree, to censure them for 
not having invented better machinery, for it is 
their duty to put in practice that which they have 
learned; and, having to expend the capital of 
others, they ought to be cautious in trying expen- 
sive experiments, of which the results must neces- 
sarily be uncert^n ; and, I believe, a very able and 
experienced gardener, after having been the in- 
ventor of the most perfect machinery, might, in 
very many instances, have lost both his character 
and his place before he had made himself suffi- 
ciently acquainted with it,and consequently become 
able to regulate its powers." 
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THEORY 



HORTICULTURE. 



1. Horticulture is that branch of knowledge 
which relates to the cultivation, multiplication, and 
amelioration of the Vegetable Kingdom. It di- 
vides into two branches, which, although mutually 
dependent, are, in fact, essentially distinct : the art 
and the science. Under the art of horticulture is 
comprehended whatever concerns the mere man- 
ner of executing the operations connected with 
cultivation, multiplication, and amelioration ; the 
science explains the reasons upon which practice 
is founded. It is to the consideration of the latter 
subject that the following pages are dedicated. 

2. It must have been remarked by all intelligent 
observers, that in the majority of works upon hor- 
ticultural subjects, the numerous directions given 
in any particular ramification into which the art is 
susceptible of being divided, are held together by 
no bond of union, and that there is no explanation 
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2 THE THEORY OF HOKTICULTURE. 

of their connexion with general principles, by which 
alone the soundness of this or that rule of practice 
may be tested ; the reader is therefore usually ob- 
liged to take the excellence of one mode of cultiva- 
tion and the badness of another, upon the good ^th 
of gardening authors, without being put into pos- 
session of any laws by which they may be judged of 
beforehand. Horticulture is by these means ren- 
dered a very complicated subject, so that none but 
practised gardeners can hope to pursue it success- 
fully } and, like all empirical things, it is degraded 
into a code of peremptory precepts. 

3. It will nevertheless be found, if the subject is 
carefiiUy investigated, that in reality the explana- 
tions of horticultural operations are simple, and 
free from obscurity; provided they are not en- 
cumbered with speculations, which, however in- 
teresting they may be in theory, are only perplexing 
in practice, in tlie present state of knowledge. 
When, for example, chemical illustrations, unless 
of the simplest kind, or minute anatomical ques- 
tions, or references to the agency of the electrical 
fluid, are discussed, the subject becomes embar- 
rassed with considerations which are too refined 
for the apprehension of the majority of readers of 
gardening works, and which have little obvious 
application to practical purposes. Instead, there- 
fore, of introducing points of obscure or doubtful 
application, or such as are not absolutely requi- 
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mTRODUCTION. S 

site for the explanation of phenomena, all which 
necessarily tend to complicate the theory of hor> 
ticulture, it seems better strictly to confine our at- 
tention to the action of the simplest vital forces ; 
for the general nature of these has been undoubtedly 
ascertained, and is easily understood by every class 
of readers. It is certain, for instance, that plants 
breathe, digest, and perspire } but it may be a 
question whether the exact nature of their respir- 
ation, digestion, and perspiration is beyond all 
further explanation ; it is therefore better to limit 
our consideration to the naked &ct, which is all 
that it imports the gardener to know, without in- 
quiring too curiously into those phenomena. For 
it must always be remembered that the object of a 
work like the present is not to elucidate the laws 
of vegetable life in all their obscure details, but 
to teach, to those acquainted with the art of gar- 
dening, what the principles are upon which their 
practice is founded. 

4. In order to attain this end it is necessary, in 
the first place, to explain briefly, but distinctly, 
the nature of those vital actions which have a di- 
rect reference to cultivation ; omitting every thing 
that tends to embarrass the subject or which is not 
susceptible of a direct practical application ; and 
in the next place, to show how those facts bear 
upon the routine of practice of the horticulturist, 
by making them explain the reason of the treat- 
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4 THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE. 

meot which is employed in various branches of the 
gardener's art, 

5. The first part of this work will therefore em- 
brace the principal laws and facts in vegetable 
physiology, as deduced from the investigations of the 
botanist j and the second the application of those 
laws to practice, as explained by the experience of 
the horticulturist. 

6. If the laws comprehended in the first book 
are correctly explained, and the facts connected 
witli them rightly interpreted, they must neces- 
sarily afford, in all cases, the reasons why one kind 
of cultivation is better than another j and all kinds 
of practice at variance with those laws must be 
bad. Since, from the very nature of things, this 
cannot be otherwise, it follows that, by a careful 
consideration and due understanding of these laws, 
the intelligent cultivator will acquire the most 
certain means of improving his practice. 
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BOOK I. 

OF THE PEINCIPAL CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED 
WITH VEGETABLE LIFE WHICH ILLUSTRATE 
THE OPERATIONS OF GARDENING. 

7> A PLANT is a living body composed of an 
irritable, elastic, faygrometrical matter, called tissue. 
It is fixed to the earth by roots, and it elevates 
into the air a stem bearing leaves, flowers, and 
fruit It has no power of motion except when it 
is acted upon by wind or other external forces j it 
is therefore peculiarly susceptible of injury or bene- 
fit from the accidental circumstances that may sur. 
round it ; and, having no free agency, it is above 
all other created beings suited to acknowledge the 
power of man. 

8. In order to turn this power to account, it is 
necessary to study the manner of life which is pe- 
culiar to the vegetable kingdom, and to ascertain 
what the laws are by which the numerous actions 
essential to the existence of a plant are regulated. 
It is, moreover, requisite that the causes which 
modify those actions, either by increasiiig or dimi- 
nishing their force, should be understood. 

9. The vital actions of plants have so little re- 

B 3 
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6 VITAL ACTIONS. 

semblance to those of animals, that we are unable 
to appreciate their nature in even the smallest 
degree by a reference to our own sensations, or to 
any knowledge we may possess of animal functions. 
Nor, when we have thoroughly studied the pheno- 
mena of vegetation, are we able to discover any 
analogies, except of a general and theoretical na- 
ture, between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
It is therefore necessary that plants should be 
studied by themselves, as an abstract branch of 
investigation, without attempting to reason as to 
their habits from what we know of other organic 
beings ; and consequently we are not, in this part 
of Natural History, to acknowledge any theory 
which is not founded upon direct experiment, and 
proved by the most satisfactory course of enquiry. 
10. In discussing this subject, it will be most 
convenient for my present purpose, if I divide 
the matter into the heads of, 1. Germination 
2. Growth by the Root ; 3. Growth by the Stem 
4. Action of the Leaves ; 5. Action of the Flowers 
and, 6. Maturation of the Fruit. By this means the 
life of a plant wUl be traced through all its prin- 
dpal changes, and it will be easy to introduce into 
one or other of these heads every point of in- 
formation that can be interesting to the cultivator ; 
who will be most likely to seek it in connexion 
with those phenomena he is best acquainted with 
by their effects. 
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GERMINATION. 



QERHINATION. 



TTie Natare of a Seed. — Its Duration. — Power ofGrototk, 
— Causea of Germination. — Temperatttre. — Light. — 
Humidity. — Chemical Chaaga. 

11. A SEED is a living body, separating from its 
parent, and capable of growing into a new indi- 
vidual of the same species. It is a reproductive 
fragment, or vital point, contaiDiDg within itself all 
the elements of life, which, however, can only be 
called into action by special circumstances. 

12. But while it will with certainty become the 
same species as that in which it originated, it 
does not possess the power of reproducing any 
peculiarities which may have existed in its parent. 
For instance, the seed of a Green Gage plum will 
grow into a new individual of the plum species, 
but it will not produce the peculiar variety called 
the Green Gage. This latter property is coniined 
to leaf-buds, and seems to be owing to the seed 
not being specially organised after the exact plan 
of the branch on which it grew, but merely pos- 
sessing the first elements of such an organisation, 
together with an invariable tendency towards a 
particular kind of developement. 

B 4 
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8 VITAL ACTIONS. 

13. Under fitting circumstances a seed grows; 
that is to say, the embryo which it contains swells, 
and bursts through its integuments ; it then length- 
ens, first in a direction downwards, next in an 
upward direction, thus forming a centre or axis 
round which other parts are ultimately formed. 
No known power can overcome this tendency, on 
the part of the embryo, to elevate one portion in 
the air, and to bury the other in the earth ; but it 
is an inherent property with which nature has 
endowed seeds, in order to insure the young 
parts, when first called into life, each finding itself 
in the situation most suitable to its existence ; that 
is to say, the root in the earth, the stem in the 
air. 

14. The conditions required to produce germi- 
nation are, exposure to moisture, and a certain 
quantity of heat j in addition, it is necessary that 
a communication with the atmosphere should be 
provided, if germination is to be maintained in a 
healthy state. A seed, when fully ripe, contains a 
larger proportion of carbon than any other living 
part, and so long as it is thus charged with carbon, 
it is unable to grow. The only .means it possesses 
of ridding itself of this principle, essential to its 
preservation, but forming an impediment to its de- 
velopement as a new plant, is by converting the 
carbon into carbonic acid ; for which purpose a 
supply of oxygen is necessary. It cannot obtain 
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GERMIKATION. 9 

oxygen in sufficient quantity from the air, for it is 
cut off from free communication with the air by 
various means, either natural, as being enclosed in 
a thick layer of pulp, or in a hard shell or stone ; or 
artiiicial> as being Buried to a considerable depth 
below the surface of the soil. It is from the water 
absorbed in germination that the seed procures the 
requisite supply of oxygen ; iixing bydrogen, the 
other element of water, in its tissue : and thus it is 
enabled to form carbonic acid, which it parts with 
by its respiratory organs, until the proportion of 
iixed carbon is lowered to the amount suited to its 
growth into a plant. 

15. But the formation and respiration of carbonic 
acid takes place most freely, though not exclu- 
sively, in darkness ; if exposed to light, the seed 
again parts with some of its oxygen, and again 
fixes its carbon by the decomposition of its car- 
bonic acid. 

16. In addition to this, the absorption of water 
causes all the parts to soften and expand ; many 
of the dry, but soluble, parts to become fluid; 
sap, or vegetable blood, to be formed ; and a sort 
of circulation to be established, by means of which 
a communication is maintained between the more 
remote parts of the embryo. 

17. Heat seems to set the vital principle in ac- 
tion, to expand the air contained in the numerous 
microscopic cavities of the seed, and to produce a 
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10 VITAL ACTIONS. 

distension of all the organic parts, which thus have 
their irritability excited, never again to be de- 
stroyed except with death. What d^;ree of heat 
seeds 6Dd most conducive to their germination, 
probably varies in different species. Chickweed 
(Alsine media) and Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris) 
will germinate at a temperature but little above 
32° Fahr. 

18. Germination being established, by the ab- 
sorption and decomposition of water, and by the 
requisite elevation of temperature, all the parts 
enlarge, and new parts are created, at the expense 
of a mucilaginous saccharine secretion which the 
germinating seed possesses the power of forming. 
With tbe assistance of this substance, the root, 
technically called the radicle, at first a mere point, 
or rather rounded cone, extends and pierces the 
earth in search of food ; the young stem rises and 
unfolds its cotyledons, or rudimentary leaves, 
which, if they are exposed to light, decompose 
carbonic acid, fix the carbon, become green, and, 
by processes hereafter to be explained, when 
speaking of leaves, form the matter by which all 
tbe pre-existing parts are solidified. And thus a 
plant is bom into the world j its first act having 
been to deprive itself of a principle (carbon) 
which, in superabundance, prevents its growth ; 
but, in some other proportion, is essential to its 
existence. 
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Boots lengthen at their Poitdt otdy. — Abtorb at that Fart 
chiefly. — Increase in Diameter like Stenu. — Their 
Origin,-^ Are feeding Organs. — Without much Power of 
selecting their Food. — Nature of the latter. — May be 
poisoned. — Are constantly in Action. — Sometimes poison 
the Soil in which they grow. — Have »o Buds. — But may 
generate them, 

19> The root, being the organ through which food 
is conveyed from the earth into the plant, is the 
part which is the soonest developed. Even in the 
embryo, at the earliest commencement of germi- 
nation, it is the part immediately connected with 
the root that first be^ns to move, by lengthening 
all its parts, and protruding itself beyond the seed- 
coats into the earth. 

SO. But as soon as this primitive lengthening of 
the root has taken place, and the upper part of the 
embryo, namely, the young stem, has begun to 
exist as a separate organ, the root changes its pro- 
perty, ceases to grow by a general distension of its 
tissue, and simply increases in length by the addi- 
tion of new matter to its point. A root is there- 
fore extended much in the same way as an icicle, 
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hy the constant superposition of layer over layer to 
its youngest extremity, with this difference, how- 
ever, that an icicle is augmented by the addition 
of matter from without, while the root lengthens 
by the perpetual creation of new matter from 
within. 

21. For this reason, the extreme points of the 
roots are exceedingly delicate, and are injured by 
very trifling causes ; they, moreover, as all newly 
formed vegetable matter is extremely hygrome- 
trical, have the power of absorbing, with rapidity, 
any fluid or gaseous matter that may be presented 
to them. On this account they are usually called 
^}(mgelets. 

22. In the roots of ordinary exogens, when the 
tissue is very young, the spongelet (fig. 1. a) con- 



sists of very lax tender cellular tissue, resting upon 
a blunt cone of woody matter, composed prin- 
cipally of woody tubes, and connected with the 
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alburnum of the stem (Jig. 1. 6) } it is, therefore, 
placed in the most favourable position possible for 
communicating to the general system of circula- 
tion the fluids taken up by its highly absorbent 
tissue. 

53. It is the opinion of most vegetable physiolo- 
gists, that the absorbing or feeding powers of roots 
are conducted principally at these points ; and 
that the general surface of the root possesses little 
or no power of the kind. And, indeed, it seems 
highly probable that this is so, when we consider 
that the bark of the root, through whose thickness 
all fluids would have to pass before they reach the 
alburnum, has at least two offices to perform, either 
of which might be interfered with by a current of 
fluid setting through it. One of those offices is to 
convey in a downward direction, or to store up, 
the matter which has descended to the roots from 
the branches and leaves, the other is to give off 
such superfluous matter as it is necessary for its 
health that the plant should part with. 

54. But although there can be no doubt that 
the spongelets act as absorbents with more force 
than any other part of the root, yet it is equally 
certain that the whole sur&ce of young roots also 
possesses an absorbing property, only in a more 
limited degree. It is not until their tissue is 
solidifled that roots become incapable of passing 
fluid through their sides ; and when very young 
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and soft, there is probably but little diiference 
between their action and that of the spongelets 
themselves ; for it is to be remembered that the 
latter are not special organs, but are only the very 
youngest part of the root. 

25. The absorbent power of the spongioles 
must be much greater than would have been sup- 
posed, if we consider that it is almost entirely 
through their action that the enormous waste of 
fluid, which takes place in plants by perspiration, 
Is made good ; and hence their importance to 
plants, and the danger of destroying them, become 
manifest 

S6. The spongioles and youngests parts of roots 
are found to be rich in nitrogen, a principle once 
supposed to be unknown in the vegetable king- 
dom ; and it seems that a supply of this gas is in- 
dispensable to their healthy condition. 

^. Roots being furnished with the power of 
perpetually adding new living matter to their 
points, are thus enabled to pierce the solid earth in 
which they grow, to insinuate themselves between 
the most minute crevices, and to pass on from place 
to place as ^st as the food in contact with them is 
consumed. So that plants, although not loco- 
motive ' like animals, do perpetually shift their 
mouths in search of fresh pasturage, although their 
bodies remain stationary. 

28. The only known exceptions to the rule that 
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roots do not lengthen by a general distension of 
their tissue, occur in parts growing in air or 
water, which are non-resisting media, or in certain 
end<^enous trees, whose roots lengthen to such a 
degree as to hoist the trunk up into the air off the 
ground, with which it at first was level. 

29> It is not, however, merely in length that the 
root increases ; if such were the case, all roots 
would be mere threads. They also augment in 
diameter, simultaneously with the stem, and under 
the influence of exactly the same causes. Neither 
is it by an embryo alone that roots are formed. A 
plant, once in a state of growth, has the power of 
producing roots from various parts, especially from 
its stem, and from older roots. 

30. The immediate cause of the formation of 
roots is involved in obscurity, and is one of the 
most important parts of vegetable physiology still 
to be investigated with reference to horticulture. 
We all know how difficult it is to cause the cut- 
tings of some kinds of plants to produce young 
roots, and how rapidly they are emitted by others ; 
it is to be supposed, that the difBculty would be 
diminished in all such cases, if we knew exactly 
under what circumstances roots are formed. No. 
thing, however, sufficiently certain and general to 
merit quotation has yet been ascertained con- 
cerning this important subject, except the follow- 
ing facts, viz. that roots are most readily, if not 
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exclusively, formed in darkness and moderate 
moisture ; that they are not, like branches, the 
developement of previously formed buds, but ap- 
pear fortuitously and irregularly from the woody 
rather than the cellular part of a plant ; and that 
then: production is in some way connected with 
the presence of leaves or leaf-buds, because portions 
of a stem having neither leaves nor leaf-buds pro- 
duce roots unwillingly, if at all ; and that such 
roots perish if their appearance be not speedily 
followed by the formation of leaves. Thus, al- 
though the first appearance of the root in the 
embryo plant, at the time of germination, precedes 
the expansion of the seed-leaves, yet the young 
root will not live unless the seed-leaves are enabled 
to act. 

31. But, although the immediate cause of the 
formation of roots is unknown, the remote cause is 
apparently the elaboration of organisable matter by 
the leaves J for there can be no doubt that the 
developement of roots is much assisted by the de- 
scending sap. When a ring of bark is removed 
from a branch, if the wound is wrapped in damp 
moss, roots will invariably push from the upper lip 
of the wound, while the lower will produce none ; 
a fact so well known, that it has been one of the 
causes of an opinion, that roots are bundles of 
wood liberated from the central perpendicular 
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system, and that the wood itself is nothing but a 
mass of roots formed by the leaves and buds. 

32. The principal oflSce of the root is to attract 
food from the ground. For this purpose it is fur- 
nished, as has been seen, with an extremely by- 
grometrical point or spongelet, which is capable 
of absorbing incessanUy whatever matter of a suit- 
able kind may lie in its neighbourhood. Its force 
of absorption is always proportioned to the quantity 
of food that a plant requires : when the sap is con- 
sumed rapidly by' the leaves, as in the spring, the 
roots are in rapid action also } and as the summer 
advances, and leaves require a smaller quantity of 
food, the roots become more and more torpid. 

33. The proportion borne by the root to the 
stem is very variable. In such plants as succulent 
Euphorbias, and probably in all plants whose per- 
spiring powers are feeble, the roots are much 
smaller than the stem ; but, in others, the surface 
of these organs must be very much greater than 
that of the stem and leaves. In young Oaks this is 
well known to be the case, but the disproportion 
diminishes as such plants advance in age. 

34. There is no period of the year when the 
roots become altogether inactive, except when they 
are actually frozen. At all other times, during the 
winter, they are perpetually attracting food fi*om 
the earth, and convejdng it into the interior of the 
plant, where it, at that season, is stored up till it is 
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required by the young shoots of the succeediag 
year. The whole tissue of a plaot will therefore 
become distended with fluid food by the return of 
spring, and the degree of distension will be in pro- 
portion to the mildness and length of the previous 
winter. As the new shoots of spring are vigorous 
or feeble in propoition to the quantity of food that 
may be prepared for them, it follows, . that the 
longer the period of rest from growth, the more 
vigorous the vegetation of a plant will become 
when once renewed, if that period is not exces- 
sively protracted. 

35. Powerful as the absorbing action of roots is 
found to be, those oigans have little or no power of 
selecting their food ; but they -appear, in most 
cases, to take up whatever is presented to them in 
a sufficiently attenuated form. Their feeding' pro- 
perty depends upon the mere hygrometiical force 
of their tissue, set in action in a peculiar manner 
by the vUal principle ; this force must be supposed 
to depend upon the action of capillary tub^ of 
which every part of a vegetable membrane must, 
of necessity, consist, although they are, in all cases, 
invisible to the eye, even aided by the most power- 
iiil microscopes. Whatever matter is presented to 
such a set of tubes will, we must suppose, be at- 
tracted through them, provided its molecules are 
suiBciently minute ; and, as we have no reason to 
believe that there is, in general, any difference in 
the size of the molecules of either gaseous matter or 
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fluids consisting principally of water, it will follow 
that one form of such matters will be absorbed by 
the roots of plants as readily as another. For this 
reason, plants are peculiarly liable to injury, from 
the presence of deleterious matter in the earth ; 
and it is probable that, if in many cases they reject 
it, it is because it does not acquire a sufficient state 
of tenuity ; as in the case of certain coloured in- 
fusions. 

36. But, although this appears to be a general 
rule, there are some exceptions of importance. If 
a Pea and a gnun of Wheat are placed side by side 
in earth of the same kind, and made to grow under 
the same circumstances, the Wheat plant will absorb 
silex in solution from the earth, and the Pea will 
absorb none ; whence it would seem that the Pea 
is unable to receive a solution of flint into its sy&< 
tem, and that, consequently, it possesses what 
amounts, practically, to a power of selection. In 
like manner, Dr. Daubeny has proved that Pelar- 
goniums, Barley, and the Winged Pea (Tetragono- 
lobus) will not receive strontian ; and it is men- 
tioned by Sanssure, that he could not make Poly- 
gonum Persicaria absorb, by its roots, a solution of 
acetate of lime, although it took up muriate of 
soda (common salt) freely. 

37. It is a curious fact that the poisonous sub- ' 
stances which are fetal to man are equally so to 
plants, and in nearly the same way. So that, by 

c 2 
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presenting opium or arsenic, or any metallic or 
alkaline poison, to its roots, a tree may be de- 
stroyed as readily as a human being. 

38. The natural food of plants consists of carbon 
in the state of carbonic acid, of nitrogen, certain 
earths and salts, and water. The latter, if dis- 
tilled, has little power, by itself, of sustmning vege- 
table life : but, as in nature it is universally mixed 
with various other substances, it conveys to the 
roots the organisable matters that are required ; 
and it furnishes, by its decomposition, a consider- 
able supply of the oxygen consumed in the forma- 
tion of carbonic acid, and all the hydrogen that is 
incorporated in the tissue of plants. It has been 
proved, experimentally, that plants cannot long 
exist upon pure water ; but, if they are so circum- 
stanced as to be able to obtain and decompose car- 
bonic acid, they will grow in the absence of other 
matters. It is only, however, when the peculiar 
principles, whether earthy or saline, on which they 
naturally feed, are presented to them, that they 
become perfectly healthy ; and especially when 
they have the means of obtaining nitrogen, which 
appears, from its great abundance in the youngest 
parts, to be indispensable to plants upon the first 
formation of their tissue. * 

• Mr. Rigg statefl that those leeda of the same kind, which 
GpnttUD the largest qnantity of nitrogen, germinate the earliest. 
He found nitrogen in young roots having the proportion of one 
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39. In addition to their feeding properties*, roots 
are the organs by which plants rid themselves of 
the secreted matter which is either superfluous or 
deleterious to them. If you place a plant of Sue* 
cory in water, it will be found that the roots will, 
by degrees, render the water bitter, as if opium had 
been mixed with it ; a Spurge will render it acrid ; 
and a leguminous plant mucilaginous. And, if you 
poison one half of the roots of any plant, the other 
half will throw the poison off again from the system. 
Hence it follows, that, if roots are so circumstanced 
that they cannot constantly advance into fresh soil, 
they will, by degrees, be surrounded by their own 
excrementitious secretions. 

40. It would also seem to follow that, under the 
circumstances just named, they would be poisoned, 
because they have little power of refusing to take 
up whatever matter is presented to them in a fit- 
ting state (35.). But it is by no means certain that 
the excrementitious matter of all plants is poisonous 
either to themselves or to others ; and therefore the 
consequences of roots growing in soil from which 



to five of carbon. Theodore de SauBure also ascertained that 
gennmating seeds absorb this gas. 

* According to Mr. Knight, the roots of trees retain the 
ori^nal vigour of the variety, after the trunks have become de- 
bilitated ; or, to use his own words, the powers of life do not 
become expended so soon in roots as in bearing branches. (See 
Bort. Trans , vol. ii. p. 252.) 

C 3 
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they cannot advance are uncertain, and only to be 
judged of by actual enquiry into the nature of the 
secretions. 

41. In general, roots have no buds, and are, 
therefore, incapable of multiplying the plant to 
which they belong. But it constantly happens, in 
some species, that they have the power of forming 
what are called adventitious buds ; and, in such 
cases, they may be employed for purposes of pro- 
pagation. There is no rule by which the power of 
a plant to generate such buds by its roots can be 
judged of ; experiment is therefore necessary, in all 
cases, to determine the point. 



OROWTU BY THE 8TBH. 



Oriffin of the Stem. ^ The grmottig PoifU. — ProdmHon of 
Wood, Bark, Pilh, Medullary Rays. — Properties of Sap- 
wood, Heart-wood, Liber, Rind, 4t. — Natare and Office 
ofLeaf-imda. — Embryo-buda. — Bu&s. — CoitveyoTUx of 
Sap, and itt Nature, 

42. As soon as the root is fully in action, which 
is shortly after it has begun to lengthen, the vita- 
lity of the living point that exists at the bottom of 
the seed leaves is excited, and a stem begins to be 
formed. At first the stem is a mere point of 
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living matter, often invisible to the eye, but some- 
times partially developed ; in which latter case it 
is called the plumule. But^ as soon as nutritive 
matter is conveyed into it by the nascent root, all 
its parts receive an impulse, which forces them 
into a growth upwards ; what matter already exists 
is distended, enlarged, and solidified ; new matter 
is rapidly generated in all directions from the vital 
centre, and, if it were not for the current setting 
upwards from the root, it would possibly grow 
into a spherical tigure. Pressed upon however 
by the surrounding earth, impelled upwards by 
the current of sap ascending from the root, and 
attracted into the air by the necessity it feels of 
respiration, the young stem assumes a cylindrical 
form, its sides having a tendency to solidify, and 
its pmnt to grow longer. This point, or plumule, 
or first leaf-bud, soon attracts to itself the food 
which the root procures from the earth, and a 
part of the nutritive matter which is stored up in 
the seed leaves. It feeds especially upon the 
latter until the store is exhausted, and by the 
time this happens it is clothed with leaves which 
are themselves able to feed it after the seed leaves 
have perished. In brief, the stem is a branch pro- 
duced by the first leaf-bud which the embryo plant 



43. When the stem is first called into existence, 

it is merely a small portion of cellular tissue : an 

c 4 
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organic substance, possessing neither strength nor 
tenacity, and altogether unsuited to the purposes 
for which the stem is destined. If such matter 
formed exclusively its solid contents, the stem 
would have neither toughness nor strength, but 
would be brittle like a mushroom, or like those 
parts of plants of which cellular tissue is the ex- 
clusive component, such for example as the club- 
. shaped spadix of an Arum, or the soft prickles of 
a young Rose branch. Nature, however, from the 
first moment that the rudiment of a leaf appears 
upon the growing point of a stem, occupies her- 
self with the formation of woody matter, consist- 
ing of tough tubes of extreme fineness, which 
take their rise in the leaves, and which, thence 
passing downwards through the cellular tissue, are 
incoqiorated with the latter, to which they give 
the necessary degree of strength and flexibility. 
In trees and shrubs, they combine intimately with 
each other, and so form what is properly called 
the wood and inner bark ; in herbaceous and annual 
plants, they constitute a lax fibrous matter. No 
woody matter appears till the first leaf, or the seed 
leaves, have be^n to act ; it always arises from 
their bases j it is abundant, or the contrary, in pro- 
portion to the strength, number, and develope- 
ment of the leaves ; and in their absence is abseut 
also. 

4<4. When woody matter is first plunged into 
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the cellular tissue of the nascent stem, it forms a 
circle a little within the circumference of the stem, 
whose interior it thus separates into two parts: 
namely, the bark or the superficial, and the pith 
or the central, portion ; or, in what are called £n- 
dogens, into a superficial coating analogous to 
bark, and a central conflised mass of wood and 
pith intermingled. The effect of this, in Exogens, 
is, to divide the interior of a perennial stem into 
three parts, the pith, the wood, and the bark. 

4)5, As the cellular tissue of the stem is not 
sensibly lengthened more in one direction than 
in another, and as it is the only kind of organic 
matter that, in stems, increases laterally, it is some- 
times convenient to speak of it under the name of 
the horizontal system ; and, for a similar reason, to 
designate the woody tubes which are plunged 
among it, and which only increase by addition of 
new tubes having the same direction as themselves, 
as the perpendicular si/stem. 

46. Wood properly so called, and liber or 
inner bark, consist, in Exogens, of the perpendi- 
cular system, for the most part; while the pith 
and external rind or bark are chiefly formed of 
the horizontal system. The two latter are con- 
nected by cellular tissue, which, when it is pressed 
into thin plates by the woody tubes that pass 
through it, acquires the name of medullary rays. 
It is important, for the due explanation of certain 
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phenomena connected with cultivaUon, to under- 
stand this point correctly -, and to remember that, 
while the perpendicular system is distributed 
through the wood and bark, the horizontal system 
consists of pithi outer bark, and the medullary 
processes which connect these two in Exogens, 
and of irregular cellular tissue analogous to me- 
dullary rays in Endogens. So that the stem of a 
plant is not inaptly compared to a piece of linen, 
the horizontal cellular system representing the 
woof, and the woody system the warp. 

47. Whenever the 2 

stem is wounded, the 
injury is repmred by 
the cellular or hori- 
zontal system, which 
forms granidations that 
eventually coalesce in- 
to masses {fig. @. a), 
within which the per- 
pendicular system or 
woody matter is sub- 1 
sequently developed. 
Thus the restoration 
of the communication 1 
between the two sides f 
of an annular excision 1 
is effected by granu- 
lations of the upper and lower lips, and d the 
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medalkry rays, which finally run tt^ether over the 
wood (^. S. b), and form a coadng below which 
new liber and alburnum maybe generated. In cut- 
tings, the " callus," which forms at the end placed 
in the ground, is the cellular horizontal system, pre- 
paring for the reception of the perpendicular sys- 
tem, which is to pass downwards in the form of roots. 
Many plants will endure extensive lacerations 
of their sur&ce, and close up such wounds with 
great £icility. The well known &ct of large 
inscriptions cut in trees below the bark (which 
inscriptions were effected by removing very broad 
spaces of the bark and wood) being covered over 
in time by new bark and wood, so as to be no 
longer visible firom the outside, sufficiently prove 
this. In such cases, however, the reparation of the 
injury takes place chiefly, if not exclusively, by 
the annual addition of new tnatter to the lips only 
of the wound, the efiect of which is to reduce the 
circle annually to a less diameter, till at last the 
centre is closed up. 

48. In the bark of trees and shruhs, two dis. 
tinct parts are found: the one external and cel- 
lular; and the other internal, resting upon the 
wood, and consisting of woody matter mixed with 
cellular. The external is the rind or cortical in- 
tegument, the internal is the liber. These two 
parts grow independently of each other, by their 
inner &ces ; the rind belonging exclusively to the 
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horizontal system, the liber composed of the per- 
pendicular and horizontal systems intermixed. 

49. In all Exogenous plants whose stems acquire 
an age beyond that of a very few years, the wood 
is distinguishable into two parts, heart-wood, and 
sap-wood or alburnum. The former is more or less 
central, and coloured brown or some dark tint ; 
the latter is external, pale yellow, and much softer. 
Heart-wood was pri^nally alburnum, and altered 
its nature with age, in consequence of the solid 
matter with which all its tubes and vessels were 
choked up } alburnum is the youngest wood, with 
all its communications free and open, no solid 
matter having had time to accumulate within them. 
The reason why solid matter collects in the tubes 
of wood, so as gradually to choke them up, is 
this : the wood is the channel through which 
all the flui(J matter of a plant, whether crude or 
digested, passes, in its way upwards to the leaves, 
or in its horizontal direction from the bark to the 
central parts of the stem. When sap leaves the 
earth and passes into the stem, it ascends by the 
woody matter of the finest fibres of the root ; 
having left them, it flows into the new wood from 
which those fibres emanated, and passes along this 
until it reaches the leaves; on its return trom 
them it descends through the liber, in part passing 
off horizontally towards the centre through the 
medullary rays. Wherever it passes it deposits a 
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portion of its solid parts ; and, consequently, that 
portion of the wood, namely, the oldest or the 
heart-wood, through which it has passed the most 
frequently, will have the greatest quantity of 
matter accumulated within it, independently of 
all other reasons for its hardening. 

50. The stem of a plant consists, then, of the 
following parts, viz. : 1. fF'ood, the oldest .of 
which is heart-wood, and the newest alburnum ; and 
this is the substance through which sap ascends : 
2. Bark, the external coating, down the liber 
or inner face of which sap descends : 3. Pith, a 
central portion of the horizontal system : and, 4., 
MedvUary Rays, serving to connect the rind with 
the pith, to hold all the parts together, and to 
maintain a communication between the centre and 
the circumference of a stem. The stems of all 
plants have these four parts more or less evident 
They are most visible in European trees or shrubs, 
in any of which they can be distinctly observed ; 
they are least apparent in annual and herbaceous 
plants, because their lines of separation are not de- 
fined, all the four parts adhering to each other so 
firmly as to render it difficult to separate them ; 
and in Endogens they are all mixed together, in 
consequence of the manner of growth of those 
plants not requiring, the same kind of arrangement 
of parts as is indispensable in Exogens.' TliiswiU 

* As this work excludes everything botanical that does 
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be sufficiently illustrated by the comparison of the 
stems of an Oak, a Cabbage, and an Asparagus. 

51. Tubers, the root-stock of the Iris and Ginger, 
what are called the roots (cormi) of the Colchicum 
and Crocus, are all so many different forms of stem. 

52. It is the property of a stem, during its 
growth, to form upon its surface, at irr^ularly in- 
creasing or diminishing distances, minute vital 
points of the same nature as that in which the 
stem itself originated. Each of those points be- 
comes, or may become, a leaf-bud, capable of form- 
ing other stems or branches like that on which it 
appeared ; and' each is protected and nourished by 



not directly bear upon horticultural purposes, I have not ex- 
plained the difference between Exogene and Endogeoa ; wishing 
the reader to refer for information upon all such points to works 
upon pure botany. Nevertheless, as these words are of frequent 
occurrence, I may as well state that they denominate the two 
greatest classes in the vegetable kingdom, to one or other of 
which almost all the flowering plants of common occurrenc* 
are referable, and that they derive their names from the pecu- 
liarity of their manner of growth. Exooins (literally ouUide' 
grotoert) are plants whose woody matter is augmented annually 
by external additions below the liber ; and, consequently, they 
are continually enclosing within their centre the woody sub- 
stances formed in previous years; to such plants, a lateral 
communication between the centre and the drcumference, by 
means of medullary rays, seems necessary. Endooibb (literally 
intide-ffroKert) are plants whose woody matter is augmented 
annually by internal additions to their cbntre ; and, consequently, 
they are continually pushing to their circumference the woody 
substance formed in previous years. 
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8 leaf which springs from the bark immediately 
below the bud. Such leaf-buds are the parts that 
enable a stem, when reduced to the state of a cut- 
ting, to produce a new individual like itself; and, 
without them, no propagation by portions of the 
stem could take place. 

53. Leaf-buds are capable, under fitting circum- 
stances, of growing when separated &om their mo- 
ther branch, whether they are planted in the earth, 
or inserted below the bark of a kindred species. 
In the former case, they emit roots into the soil ; 
in the latter they produce wood, which adheres to 
the wood on which they may be placed. Under 
ordinary circumstances, leaf-buds will not form any- 
where except at the axils' of leaves; but occa- 
fiionally they appear from other parts, such as the 
root, the spaces of the stem which lie between the 
leaves (the intemodes), and even from the leaves 
themselves. In all such cases, they are termed 
adventitious, because of the uncertainty of their 
appearance. A very remarkable state of them is 
the embrt/o-btid, a name applied to the knaurt, 
knurs, nodules, or hard concretions, found in the 
bark of various trees, which seem to have, occa- 
sionally, the power of propagating the individual, 
notwithstanding their deformed and indurated state. 

* Tbe axU is the acute angle formed by a leaf and stem, at 
the origin of the former ; all bodies growing within that angle 
are said to be axUiary, 
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54. Bulbs are buds of a particular kind, larger 
than common, containing an unusual quantity of 
secreted matter, and separable, spontaneously, from 
the part which bears them. They are magazines 
in which certain plants store up the nutritive 
matter collected from the leaves. The identity of 
a bulb and a bud, in all essential circumstances, is 
obvious, if the bud of any tree {Jig. 4.) is compared 
with the bulbs of the Tiger Lily (Jg. 3.). 



55. As leaf-buds are thus the parents of wood, 
one of the means of propagating the individual to 
which they belong, the ori^n of branches, and 
consequently the source of the developement of 
leaves themselves, they may be considered the most 
important organs of vegetation, so &r as any one 
organ can be called most important where all are 
so mutually dependent the one on the other, and 
so powerfully concur in maintaining the system of 
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vegetable life, that it is difficult to abstract one part 
without impairing the efficiency of the remainder. 

56. The office of the stem is, to convey the 
crude fluid obtained by the roots from the soil, and 
called sap, into the leaves for elaboration, and then 
to receive it back again. Sap is, originally, water 
contMning various gases, earths, and salts, in so- 
lution : but, as soon as it enters the stem, it dis- 
solves the vegetable mucilage it finds there, and 
becomes denser than it was before ; it is further 
changed by the decomposition of a part of its water, 
acquires a saccharine character, and, rising up- 
wards through the alburnum, takes up any soluble 
matter it passes through. Its specific gravity keeps 
thus increasing till it reaches the summit of the 
branches 1 and, by degrees, it is all distributed 
among the leaves. In the leaves it is altered, and 
then returned into the stem ; not, however, into 
the alburnum, where it would meet the ascending 
current, but into the bark, through which it fells, 
passing off horizontally through the medullary rays 
into the interior of the stem, and fixing itself in the 
interior of the bark, especially of the root It may 
be said, that, in trees, the alburnum and liber have 
each two equally important offices to perform : the al- 
burnum giving strength and solidity to the stem, and 
conveying sap upwards ; the liber not only convey- 
ing sap downwards, but covering over the alburnum, 
protecting it from the air, and enabling it to form 
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without interruption. It is, therefore, indispensable 
to the healthy condition of plants, that neither the 
alburnum nor the liber should be injured. The 
central wood is of little consequence, and may be 
destroyed, as it constantly is in hollow trees i and 
the rind is of comparatively small importance, lor 
it is continually pemhing under the influence of 
the atmosphere : but the liber and alburnum are 
naturally in a state of constant renovation, and 
cannot be permanently injured without injury to 
the plant. 

57. But although, under orduiary circumstances, 
the sap of exogens rises through the albumum and 
descends through the liber, yet the simplicity of 
structure in plants is such, that, together with the 
permeability of their tissue, it enables them, in 
cases of emergency, to alter their functions, and to 
propel their fluids by lateral instead of longitudinal 
communications. The trunk of a tree has been 
sawed through beyond the pith in four opposite 
directions ; namely, from north to south, from 
west to east, &om south to north, and from east to 
west, at intervals of a foot, so as completely to cut 
ofi" all longitudinal communication between the 
upper and lower parts of the stem, as effectually as 
if those two parts had been dissevered ; and yet 
the propulsion of the sap from the roots into the 
head of the tree went on as before : which could 
only have been effected by a lateral transmission of 
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this fluid through, or between, the sides of the 
woody tissue. So when "ringing" is practised, 
and the alburnum is partially destroyed, the ascend- 
ing fluid diverges into the stratum of wood be* 
neath the annulation ; and, when it has passed by, 
it again returns into its accustomed channels ; at 
the same time, it is probable, although not proved, 
that some portion of the descending sap forces its 
way laterally below the wound, out of the bark 
into the alburnum, using the latter as a means of 
communicating with the bark below the ring. 
Some curious experiments upon this subject 
were contrived by Mr. 
N. Niven (^Oardenet'g 
I Magazine, vol. xiv.). 
' In one case, he divested 
the stem of a tree of a 
deep ring of bark, and 
of the first twelve lay- 
ers of wood below it 
(Jig. 5.) ; nevertheless 
the tree continued to 
live and be healthy 
From the exposed sur- 
face of the wood no 
sap made its appear- 
ance, except from a 
cut which had been in- 
advertently made with 
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the saw on one side, to the depth of, perhaps, five 
or six layers of wood beyond the twelve actually 
removed. From that cut a flow of sap took place, 
and continued to run during the whole of the season 
in which the operation was performed. In this 
case, the sap must have ascended exclusively by 
the alburnum. 

In another case, by making four deep and wide 
incisions into the trunk of a tree (Jig. 6.), and re- 



moving the centre, the upper part of the trunk was 
placed upon four separate pillars of bark and albur- 
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Dum ; and the tree upon which the operation was 
performed continued to live for two years, afler 
which it was not observed. In the latter instance* 
no doubt can be entertained that the whole of the 
ascending sap was directed into the four pillars of 
alburnum, which were allowed to remain. 

58. The cause of the j!ow of the sap appears 
to be the attraction of it by the leaves, which con- 
tinually diminish its quantity ; and the necessity 
that the sap abstracted should be replaced by a 
further supply sent upwards from the roots. The 
consequence of this is, that sap always begins to 
flow at the ends (^branches, a circumstance which 
has led to the erroneous idea that it proceeds from 
above downwards through the alburnum. The 
flow of the sap must not, however, be confounded 
with the motion of the sap, which takes place in 
the winter as well as in the summer, and is a mere 
impletion of the system, caused by the attraction 
of the roots, unaffected by the exhalation of the 
leaves. 
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OF LEAVES. 



Their Nature, Structure, Feitu, Epidermit, Slomatei. — Effect 
of Light. — Digestion or Decomposition of Carbonic Acid. — 
Iiuermbk Peroration. — Formation of Secretions. — Fall 
of the Leaf. — Formation of Buds by Leave*. 

59- A LEAP 13 an appendage of the stem of a 
plant, having one or more leaf-buds in its axil In 
those cases where no buds are visible in the axil, 
they are, nevertheless, present, although latent, 
and may be brought into developement by fiivour- 
able circumstances. As this is a universal property 
of leaves, to which there is no known exception, 
it follows that all the modifications of leaves, such 
as scales, hooks, tendrils, &c., and even the floral 
organs, hereafter to be described, have the same 
property. 

60. Considered with respect to its anatomical 
structure, a leaf is an expansion of the bark, con- 
sbting of cellular substance, among which are dis- 
tributed veins. The former is an expansion of 
the rind j the latter consist of woody matter 
arising from the neighbourhood of the pith, and 
from the liber. As the tissue forming veins has a 
double origin, it is arranged in two layers, united 
firmly during life, but separable after death, as 
may be seen in leaves that have been lying for . 
some time in water. Of these layers, one is su- 
perior and arises from the neighbourhood of the 
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pith, the other inferior and arises from the liber ; 
the former maintains a connexion between the 
wood and leaf; the latter establishes a communi- 
cation with the bark. As sap, or ascending fluid, ■ 
rises throUgh the wood, and principally the albur- 
num, afterwards descending through the liber, it 
follows Jrom what has been stated, that a leaf is 
an organ of which the upper system of veins is in 
communication with the ascending, and the lower 
system with the descending, current of sap. 

61. A leaf has moreover a skin, or epidermis, 
drawn all over it. This epidermis is often separa- 
ble, and is composed of an infinite number of 
minute cavities, originally filled with fluid, but 
eventually dry and filled with air. In plants 
growing naturally in damp or shady places it is very 
thin ; in others inhabiting hot, dry, exposed situ- 
ations, it is very hard and thick ; and its texture 
varies between the two extremes, according to the 
nature of the species. The epidermis is pierced by 
numerous invisible pores, called stomates, through 
which the plant breathes and perspires. Such 
stomates are generally largest and most abundant 
in plants which inhabit damp and shady places, 
and which are able to procure at all times an 
abundance of liquid food; they are fewest and 
least active under the opposite conditions. It will 
be obvious, that, in both these cases, the structure 
of a leaf is adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
D 4 
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under which the plant to which it belongs natu-' 
rally grows. Now as this structure is capable of 
being ascertained by actual inspection with a 
■microscope, it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that the natural habits of an unknown plant may 
be judged of with considerable certainty by a 
microscopical examination of the structure of its 
epidermis. The rule wilt evidently be, that plants 
with a thick epidermis, and only a few small sto- 
mates, will be the inhabitants of situations where 
the air is dry and the supply of liquid food ex- 
tremely small ; while those with a thin epidermis, 
and a great number of large stomates, will belong 
to a climate damp and humid ; and intermediate 
degrees of structure will indicate intermediate 
degrees of atmospherical and terrestrial condi- 
tions. It is however, to be observed, that the 
relative size of stomates is often a more important 
mark in investigations of this nature than their 
number ; those organs being in many plants ex- 
tremely numerous, but small and apparently capa- 
ble of action in a very limited degree ; while in 
others, where they are much less numerous, they 
are large and obviously very active organs. Thus 
the number of stomates in a square inch of the 
epidermis of Crinum amabile is estimated at 
40,000, and in that of Mesembryanthemum at 
70,000, and of an Aloe at 45,000 ; the first in- 
habiting the damp ditches of India, the last two 
natives of the dry rocks of the Cape of Good 
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Hope : but the stomates of Crinum ainabile are 
among the largest that are known, and those of 
Mesembryanthemum and Aloe are among the 
smallest, so that the 70.000 of the former are not 
equal to 10,000 of the Crinum. Again, the Yucca 
aloifolia has four timea as many stomates as a 
species of Cotyledon in my collection, but those 
of the latter are about the 7^ of an inch in 
their longer diameter, large and active, while the 
stomates of the Yucca are not more than 27^ 
of an inch long in the aperture, and comparatively 
inert. The Yucca, therefore, with its numerous 
stomates, has weaker powers of perspiration and 
respiration than the Cotyledon. 

6^. A leaf, then, is an appendage of the stem of 
k plant, consisting of an expansion of the cellular 
rind, into which veins are introduced, and enclosed 
in a skin through which respiration and perspir- 
ation take place. It is in reality a natural con- 
trivance for exposing a large surfece to the in- 
fluence of external agents, by whose assistance the 
crude sap contained in the stem is altered and 
rendered suitable to the particular wants of the 
species, and for returning into the general circu- 
lation the fluids in their matured condition. In a 
word, the leaf of a plant is its lungs and stomach, 
traversed by a system of veins. 

63. As the leaf is an extension of the rind of 
a stem, its epidermis is also an extension of the 
skin of the same part ; and hence it is that in 
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plants which produce no true leaves, such as the 
Stapelia, the office of the leaf is performed by the 
rind and epidermis of the bark. 

Gh. The functions of respiration, perspiration, 
and <ligestion, which are the particular offices of 
leaves, are essential to the health of a plant ; its 
healthiness being in proportion to the degree in 
which these dinctions are duly performed. Con- 
sequently, whatever tends to impede the free 
action of leaves, tends also to diminish the health- 
iness of a plant. 

65. These fiinctions are performed by means of 
the vital forces of vegetation, which we cannot 
estimate or comprehend, assisted by the influence 
of an external agent, the nature of whose action 
may be understood from its effects. That agent 
is solar light. 

66. It is the property of solar light, when strik- 
ing upon the leaf of a plant, to cause : 1 . A de- 
composition of carbonic acid j 2. An extrication 
of nitrogen j and, 3., Insensible perspiration. By 
their vital forces plants appear to decompose 
water, independently of the action of light. 

&J. Carbonic acid is originally introduced into 
the interior of a plant, either dissolved in the 
water it imbibes by its roots, or by attraction from 
the atmosphere, or by the combination of the 
oxygen obtained by a decomposition of water or 
otherwise, with the carbon in its interior. When 
a leaf is exposed to the direct inSuence of the 
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suD, it gives off oxygen, by decomposing the car- 
bonic acid ; whereupon the carbon remains behind 
in the interior of the leaf in a solid state. Al- 
though the nature of the air thus extricated can 
only be determined by a chembt, yet the extrica- 
tion itself can be easily seen by any one who will 
plunge a leaf in water and expose it to the sun ; 
for bubbles of oxygen will be seen to form them- 
selves upon the sur&ce of the leaf. But, if the 
same leaf be observed in the total absence of solar 
light, there will be little or no extrication of air« 
and what little is given off will be found to be 
carbonic acid, which plants exhale at all times in 
small quantities ; oxygen, however, which was 
before expelled, is inhaled. Hence plants decom- 
pose carbonic acid during the day, and form it 
again during the night, the oxygen they inhale 
at that time entering again into combination with 
their carbon ; and, during the healthy state of a 
plant, the decomposition by day, and recomposition 
by night, of this gaseous matter, is perpetually 
going on. The quantity of carbonic acid decom- 
posed is in proportion to the intensity of the light 
which strikes a leaf, the smallest amount being in 
shady places ; and the healthiness of a plant is, 
ccBteris paribus, in proportion to the quantity of 
carbonic acid decomposed ; therefore, the healthi- 
ness of a plant should be in proportion to the 
quantity of light it receives by day. 
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6S. But, while this is true as a general axiom, it 
is necessary to observe that some plants are na- 
turally inhabitants of shady situations, and are so 
organised as to be fit for such places and for no 
others : plants of this description will not endure 
full exposure to the sun ; not because an abundant 
decomposition of carbonic acid is otherwise than 
favourable to them, but because their epidermis 
allows the escape of water too freely by insensible 
perspiration, under the solar stimulus. 

69> The mere £tct of plants absorbing fluids from 
the earth, would render it probable that they have 
some means of parting with a portion of it by 
their surface ; but that they do perspire is sus- 
ceptible of direct proof, and is by no means a mere 
matter of inference. 

70. We do not indeed see vapour flying ofi'from 
the surface of plants ; neither, do we from that of 
animals, except when the air is so cold as to con- 
dense the vapour ; yet we know that in both cases 
perspiration is perpetually going on, and it would 
appear that in plants it takes place more abun- 
dantly than in animals. If a plant covered with 
leaves is placed under a glass vessel, and exposed to 
the sun, the sides of the vessel are speedily covered 
with dew, produced by the condensation of the 
insensible perspiration of the plant. If the branch 
of a plant is placed in a bottle of water, and the 
neck of the bottle is luted to the branch, so that 
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no evaporation can take place, nevertheless the 
water will disappear ; and this can only happen 
fi-om its having been abstracted by the branch 
which lost it again by insensible perspiration. 
Hales, an excellent observer, devised many ex- 
periments connected with this subject * ; among 
others the following, which he relates thus : — 
"August IS. In the very dry year 1723, I dug 
down 2^ feet deep to the root of a thriving baking 
pear tree, and laying bare a root half an inch in 
diameter (^. 70- ^ cut off the end of the root 
at i, and put the remaining stump (t n) into the 
glass tube dr, which was an inch in diameter, and 
eight inches long, cementing it fast at r; the 
lower part of the tube d z was eighteen inches 
long and a quarter of an inch diameter in bore. . . . 
Then I turned the lower end of the tube («) up- 
permost, and tilled it full of water, and then imme- 
diately immersed the small end z into the cistern 
of mercury at the bottom, taking away my finger 

which stopped up the end of the tube z 

The root imbibed the water with so much vigour, 
that in six minutes* time the mercury was raised up 
the tube d z as high as z, namely, eight inches. 
.... The next morning at eight o'clock the mer- 
cury was fallen to two inches in height, and two 
inches of the end of the root i were yet immersed 
in water. As the root imbibed the water, innu- 
* See Vegetable Statistics, Londoo, 1727. 
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merable air bubbles issued out at i, which occupied 
the upper part of the tube at r as the water left 



it" On another occasion he planted a sunflower 
34 feet high in a garden pot, which he covered 
with thin milled lead, cementing all the joints so 
that no vapour could escape except through the 
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sides of the pot and through the plant Itself; but 
providing an aperture, capable of being stopped, 
through which the earth in the pot could be 
watered. After fifteen days, viz., from July 3. 
to August 8., he found, upon making all necessary 
allowances for waste, that this sunflower plant 
3^ feet high, with a sur^e of 56l6 square inches 
above the ground, had perspired as follows : — 
Ounces 
* Avoirdupois. 

In twelve hours of a very dry warm day SO, 
On another day .... so, 
In a dry warm night without dew - 3, 

In a night with some small dew - - } 
and that when the dew was copious, or there 
was rain during the night, the plant and pot were 
increased in weight two or three ounces. Other 
persons have instituted other experiments of a 
similar nature, the result of all which is, that 
the insensible perspiration of plants is very con- 
siderable.* Hales says his sunflower perspired 

* The amount of this force is strilciiiglj illustrated by the 
following circumstance recorded by the late Mr. Braddick. 
" One experiment I will mention, as it may serve to show the 
great power of the rising gap in the vine, while its buds are 
breaking. On the 20th of March, in the middle of a wann day, 
I selected a strong seedling vine five years old, which grew in a 
well prepared soil, against a south-west wall ; I took off its head 
horizontally with a clean cut, and immediately observed the sap 
rising rapidly through all the pores of the wood, from the centre 
to the bark. 1 wiped away the exuded moisture, and covered 
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seventeen times more than a man. There is, how- 
ever, this important peculiarity in vegetable per- 
spiration, that it takes place only or principally in 
sunlight The last experiment shows that, while 
the sunflower was losing from twenty to thirty 
ounces of water daily during the day, it lost only 
three ounces during the night without dew, and 
that there was no loss whatever if a slight dew 
were present. Here it is probable that the small 
amount which was lost 'at night was parted with 
by the sides of the garden pot, and that the plant 
itself lost nothing ; for it is in evidence that the 
perspiration of plants is in proportion to the 
quantity of sunlight that strikes them, and that 
in darkness they perspire little or not at all.* It 

the wound with a piece of bladder, which I securely fastened 
with cement, and a strong binding of waxed twine. The bladder, 
although first drawn very close to the top of the shoot, soon 
began to stretch, and to rise like a ball over the wound; thus 
distended, and filled with the sap of the vine, it felt as hard as 
a cricket ball ; and seemed, to all appearance, as if it would 
burst. I caused cold water from a well to be thrown on the 
roots of the plant ; but neither this nor any other plan that I 
could devise, prevented the sap from flowing, which it con- 
tinued to do with so much force as to burst the bladder, in 
about forty-eight hours after the operation was performed ; the 
weather contiiiuing the whole time warm and genial. (^Horl, 
Trans., v. 202.) 

■ M. De Candolle disdnguishes between exhalauon, or per- 
spiration, which is a vital action, and deperditUm or evaporation, 
which is merely physical. But the latter is too small in 
to be worth taking into account for practical purposes. 
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is no doubt true, that in a dry atmosphere plants 
will lose their water day and night; but it is 
equally certain that under such circumstances they 
will lose very much more by day than by night. 
They will, however, lose much more by day in a 
dry atmosphere in a given time, than they will in 
an atmosphere abounding in moisture. 

71. Although perspiration thus appears to be 
principally excited by the solar rays, and to be in a 
given plant in proportion to their intensity, yet 
we are not authorised in concluding that perspir- 
ation is not increased or diminished by the medium 
in which a plant grows. Immersed in water, per- 
spiration is necessarily arrested ; in an ordinary 
atmosphere, it will be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of elastic vapour the atmosphere may contain ; 
and it is probable, although there are no experi- 
ments upon the subject, that it is increased in pro- 
portion to the rarefaction of the air. 

7^. Since a plant does not perspire at night, and 
since its absorbing points, the root^, remain during 
tliat period in contact with the same humid me- 
dium as during the day, they will attract fluid into 
the system of the plant during the night, and, 
consequently, the weight of the individual will be 
increased, as Hales found to be the case. In like 
manner, if plants in the shade are abundantly sup- 
plied with moisture at the roots, they also will gain 
more than they, can lose ; and, as this will be a 
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constant action, the result must necessarily be to 
render all their parts soft and watery. 

73. It is evident, from what has been stated, 
that leaves must derive the food they digest from 
the earth through the medium of the roots ; and 
that they, while aHve, maintain a kind of per- 
petual sucking action upon the stem, which' is 
communicated to the spongeleta. That this must 
be of a very powerful nature is apparent from the 
fact, that the smallest leaf at the extremity of the 
branch of a lofty tree must assist in setting in 
action the absorbing power of roots, at a distance 
equal, perhaps, to three thousand times its own 
length. If this reciprocal action Is not maint^ned 
without interruption, and if anything occurs to 
check it during the period of vegetation, the plant 
will suffer in proportion to the amount of inter- 
ruption. For example, if the roots are placed in a 
warmer medium than the branches, and are thus 
induced to absorb fluid faster than the slower ac- 
tion of the leaves can consume it, the superfluous 
sap will burst through the stem and distend its 
tissue till the excitability is impaired or destroyed. 
Or if, on the other hand, a branch is caused to grow 
in a warm medium, while the roots remain in a 
very cold medium, the former will consume the 
liquid sap faster than the latter can supply it, and 
the consequence will be, that the leaves will die, or 
the fruit will fell off, or the flowers be unable to 
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set their iruit, from want of a constant and suffi- 
cient supply of food. Not that it is necessary for 
the temperature of the earth and air to be equal, 
for this does not happen in nature ; but it is requi- 
site that they should have some near relation to 
each other. 

y*. It b generally, however, believed, that 
leaves absorb fluid from the air ; and their stomates 
appear well adapted for that purpose, by their posi- 
tion in most abundance on the under side of leaves; 
and the possibility of recovering drooping or sickly 
plants, by syringing their epidermis copiously, 
seems to render this fact almost certain.* It is, 

* Mr. Knight entertained the opinion, that water is Bome- 
timee absorbed bj leaves to such an extent as to cause a detcent 
of the sap thnugk the alburnum i a derangement of function to 
which he even ascribed tlie attacks of mildew fungi upon 
plants. The secondarj and immediate cauites, he says, of this 
disease, and of its congeners, " have long appeared to me to be 
the want of a sufficient supply of moisture from the soil, with 
excess of humidity in the air, particularly if the plants be ex- 
posed to a temperature below that to which they have been 
accustomed. If damp and cold weather in July succeed that 
which has been warm and bright, without the intervention of 
sufficient rain to moisten the ground to some depth, the wheat 
<;rop is generally much injured by mildew. I suspect that in 
such cases an injurious absorption of moisture, by the leaves 
and stems of the wheat plants, takes place : and I have proved 
that under similar circumstances much water will be absorbed 
by the leaves of trees, and carried downwards through their 
albumous substance ; though it is certainly through this sub- 
stance that the sap rises, under other circumstances. If a branch 
he taken from a tree when its leaves are mature, and one leaf 
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however, thought by some, that leaves have no 
power of absorbing water, even in an elastic state ; 
and that the renovation of plants by syringing is 
owing to a diminution of perspiration. 

^5. It is to the action of leaves, — to the decom- 
position of their carbonic acid, and of their water ; 
to the separation of the aqueous particles of the 
sap irom the solid parts that were dissolved in it ; 
to the deposition thus effected of various earthy 
and other substances, either introduced into plants, 
as silex and metallic salts, or formed there, as the 
vegetable alkaloids ; to the extrication of nitrogen; 
and« probably, to other causes as yet unknown, — 
that the formation of the peculiar secretions of 
plants, of whatever kind, is owing. And this is 
brought about principally, if not exclusively, by 
the agency of light Their green colour becomes 
intense, in proportion to their exposure to light 
within certmn limits, and feeble, in proportion to 
their removal from it ; till, in total and continued 



be kept constantly wet, that leaf will absorb moiBture, and 
Eupplf another leaf below it upon the branch, even though all 
communication between them through the bark be intersected : 
and, if a similar absorption takes place in the straws of wheat, 
or the stems of other plants, and a retrt^rade motion of the 
fluids be produced, I conceive that the ascent of tbe true sap or 
oi^anisable matter into the seed-vessels must be retarded, and 
that it may become the food of the parasitical plants, which 
then only may grow luxuriant and injurious. " (5br^ Tran»^ 
i.86.) 
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darkness, they are entirely destitute of green se- 
cretion, and become blanched or etiolated. The 
same result attends all their other secretions ; tim- 
ber, gum, sugar, acids, starch, oil, resins, odours, 
flavours, and all the numberless narcotic, acrid, 
aromatic, pungent, astringent, and other principles 
derived from the vegetable kingdom, are equally 
influenced, as to quantity and quality, by the amount 
of light to which the plants producing them have 
been exposed. 

76. It is, however, to be observed that, as has 
already been stated (68.), the capability of plants 
to bear the action of direct light varies according 
to their specific nature. One species is organised 
to suit the atmosphere of a dense wood, into which 
difluse light only will penetrate ; another is planted 
by nature on the exposed face of a sunburnt rock, 
upon which the rays of a shadeless sun are daily 
striking : in these cases, the light which is neces- 
sary to the one would be destructive of the other. 
The organic diiference of such species seems to 
consist chiefly in the epidermis, which regulates 
the amount of perspiration (61.). It is therefore 
to be remarked, that it is not the greatest quantity 
of light which can be obtained that is most favour- 
able to the healthiness of plants, but the greatest 
quantity they will bear without injury. If the 
former were true, the concentrated light of a lens 
would be better than the strongest ordinary light ; 
E 3 
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but the effect of the concentrated light of a lens is 
to bum the surface, and the ordinary solar rays 
produce the same effect upon many plants, pro- 
bably by exhausting the tissue of its water faster 
than it can be supplied from the roots. 

77. In the course of time, a leaf becomes in- 
capable of performing its functions ; its passages 
are choked up by the deposit of sedimentary mat- 
ter ; there is no longer a free communication be- 
tween its parenchyma and tliat of the rind, or 
between its veins and the wood and liber. It 
changes colour, ceases to decompose carbonic 
acid, absorbs oxygen instead, gets into a morbid 
condition, and dies : it is then thrown off. This 
phenomenon, which we call the foil of the leaf, is 
going on the whole year round, except mid-winter, 
in some plant or other. Those which lose the 
whole of their leaves at the approach of winter, 
and are called deciduous, begin, in fact, to cast 
their leaves within a few weeks after the com- 
mencement of their vernal growth ; but the mass 
of their foliage is not rejected till late in the season. 
Those, on the other hand, which are named ever- 
greens, part with their leaves much more slowly ; 
retain them' in health at the time when the leaves 
of other plants are perishing ; and do not cast 
them tilT a new spring has commenced, when other 
trees are leafing, or even later. In the latter class, 
the functions of the leaves are going on during all 
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the winter, although languidly ; they are con* 
stantly attracting sap from the earth through the 
spoogelets, and are, therefore, in a state of slow 
but continud winter growth. It usually happens 
that the perspiratory organs of tljese plants are less 
active th'an in deciduous species. 

73. In general, a leaf is an organ of digestion and 
respiration, and nothmg more ; some leaves have, 
however, the power of formiog leaf-buds, if placed 
in or upon earth, under suitable circumstances. 
The Bryophyllum calycinum forms buds at the 
indentations of its margin ; Malaxis paludosa 
throws off young buds from its margin i Tellima 
grandiflora occasionally buds at the margins of its 
leaves : the same thing happens to many Ferns j 
and several other cases are known. 



ACTION OF FLOWERS. 



Slfucture of Flowers. — Names 0/ their Parts. — Tendency of 
the Parts to alter and change iTtto each other, (aid into 
Leaves. — Double Flowers. — Analogy of Flowers to 
Branches.^'Came of the Production of Flowers. — Of Pro- 
ductiveness.— Of Sterility.— Uses of the Parts of a Flower. 
— Fertilisation. — Hybrids. — Crossbreds, 

79. A FLOWER is that part of a plant which is 

formed for the purpose of reproducing the species 

£ 4 
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by means of seeds. It consists of floral en- 
velopes and sexes. 

80. The floral envelopes are : 1. the calyx, 
which is usually green, and always the most ex- 
ternal ; and, 2., the corolla, which is commonly 
thin, g&ily coloured, more fugitive than the calyx, 
and placed next within it : each of these consists 
of leaves, called sepals in the calyx, and petals 
in the corolla. Both calyx and corolla are usually 
present; but in some cases only one envelope is 
formed, as in the Marvel of Peru j and in other 
cases the flower has no envelopes, as in the Willow. 
Envelopes are, therefore, not a necessary part of a 
flower. 

81. In the middle of the flower stand the sexes, 
called stamens and pistil, of which the pistil oc- 
cupies the centre, and the stamens surround it ; 
except in those cases where the sexes are pro- 
duced in separate flowers, when each sex is cen- 
tral in its own flower. The stamens consist of a 
filament and an anther, in the inside of the latter 
of which is secreted a powdery substance called 
pollen. The pistil consists of ovary, style, and 
stigma, in the inside of the first of which are 
ovules or young seeds. 

8S. Although the floral envelopes may be, and 
oflen are, absent, wholly or in part, yet the sexes 
are always present. Consequently the latter are 
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all that is essential to a flower, and no part can be 
a flower from which they are absent 

83. Notwithstanding the difference in form and 
office of the parts of a flower, they have evidently 
a strong tendency, in cultivated plants, to change 
into or assume the appearance of each other. 
In the Poppy, the Garden Anemone, and many 
others* the stamens change into petals ; in the 
Anemone, the Ranunculus, 

&c., the pistil changes into 
petals^ in the Primrose, Cow- 
slip, &c., the calyx changes 
into petals; in the Houseleek, 
the stamens become pistils ; 
and so on. Hence the ori- 
gin of double flowers. In a 
double Barbadoes Lily, de- 
scribed by me in the Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural 
Society, in which the parts 
were very much confused, 
the young seeds were borne 
by the edges of the stamen- 
like petals. {Jig. 8.) 

84. In their ordinary state the parts of a flower 
are extremely unlike leaves, and each has its 
allotted office, which is not the office of a leaf; 
they are also incapable of forming leaf-buds in 
their axils. But, although such is the case, there is 
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found a strong and general tendency on the parts 
of both the floral envelopes and sexes to change 



to leaves, like the leaves of the stem. In the 
white clover (TrifoUum repens, fig. 9.)i all the 
parts often become leaves ; 
in the Fraxinella {fig. 10.) 
this has also been remark, 
ed * } so has it in the Nas- 
turtium, in Sieversia mon- 
tana, and many other in- 
stances. A partial alteration ' 
into leaves is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the 
parts of a flower. In the 
Rose, the sepals and pistil are frequently changed 
into leaves ; in the Double Cherry, the pistil is 
almost always to be found in the form of a leaf ; 
* Proceedings of the Horticultural Society, vol. !■ p. 37. 
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and books on structural botany abound in the re- 
cords of similar cases. It sometimes happens 
that buds are not only formed, 
but developed, at the axils of 
the parts of a flower, as in 
a Celastrus scandens observed j 
by Kunth. (Jig. 11.) In the 
Pear, it is not uncommon to 
find two or three small pears growing out of 
an older one {^g. 12.), each of which pears may 
be traced to the axil 
of some one of the 
parts of the flower j ' 
and rose-buds are fre- 
quently seen growing 
out of Roses. Avery 
striking and uncom- 
mon case of this 
sort was observed 

by the late Mr. Knight in the Potato (jig-. 13.), 
whose flowers produced young potatoes in the 
axils of the sepals and petals.' Occasionally, 
the centre of a flower lengthens and bears its 
parts upon its sides, as in the Pear and Apple, 
whose fruit is often found in the state of a short 
branch. Still more rarely a flower lengthens, and 



■ Proceedings of the Horticultural Society, vol. 
fig. 2, 
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produces from the axils of its parts other flowers 
arranged over its sides, as in the Double Pine-apple 
of the Indian Archipelago. The following very 
striking illustrations of these facts have, among 
many others, occurred in the present season 
(1839)- Fig. 14. represents a branch of a Pear 
in which one flower (a) is in a deformed state, 
but still sufllciently recognisable, and another 
completely changed into a branch ; the calyx 
assuming the appearance of leaves or leafy scales 
(« x), the petals also partially transformed into 
leaves (j>p\ while the whole apparatus of stamens 
and pistils is converted into an ordinary branch. 
Fig, 15. shows the state of plants of Potentilla 
nepalensLS with their flowers changing to branches : 
fl is a flower in the ordinary condition ; at 6 it is 
partly changed in a slight degree ; at c all the 
sepals, petals, and stamens are converted into 
leaves, but the pistils are little changed ; at d the 
-sepals, petals, and stamens are but little altered, 
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but the receptacle of the fruit is lengthening into 
a branch, and is covered by the carpels partly 



converted into leaves, and some of them near 
the apex producing flowers from their axils; 
finally, at e, the whole of the floral apparatus is 
changed into a rosette of leaves. It therefore 
appears, that although the parts of a flower are 
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different both in appearance and office from leaves, 
yet that they do all assume, under particular cir- 
cumstances, the same appearance and office. 
Hence it is inferred that they are really nothing 
more than leaves in a modified state ; and, conse- 
quently, that a flower is a very short branch, and 
a flower-bud analogous in many respects to a leaf- 
bud. A leaf-bud is a collection of leaf-scales of 
the same or similar form, arranged round a central 
very short branch, having a growing point A 
flower-bud is a collection of leaf-scales of different 
forms, arranged round a central very short branch, 
not having a growing point under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. In this latter respect it resembles 
those buds of the Larch which form leaves in 
starry clusters, without extending into a branch. 
Many points in horticulture could not be ex- 
plained until the existence of this analogy was 
made out.* 

* Thiadoctrine has been taught at diferent titneii, by different 
independent obBervers. Among other persons, I find that Mr. 
Knight liad come to the aame conclusion, at a time when the 
views of Wolffius and Goethe were quite unknown in England. 
He says : " The buds of fruit trees which produce blossoms, 
and those which afford leaves only, in the spring, do not at all 
differ from each other, in their first stage of organisation, as 
buds. Each contain the rudiment of leaves only, which are 
subsequently transformed into the component parts of the blos- 
som, and in some species of the fruit also. I have repeatedly 
ascertained that a blossom of a Pear or Apple tree contains 
parts which previously existed as the rudiments of five leaves. 
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85. What it is that causes a plant to convert 
some of its buds into flowers, by fashioning the 
leaves into calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils, 
while other buds become branches clothed with 
ordinary leaves, is beyond the reach of explanation. 
There are, however, some facts connected with it 
which require notice. It is clear that plants begin 
to fructify at some determinate period, varying in 
different species. In annuals this occurs in a few 
weeks or months after germination ; in biennials a 
longer period is required before this condition is 
arrived at ■, and in shrubs and trees a still greater 
age must be acquired. The American Aloe will 
not flower before it is thirty years old, under the 
most fevourable conditions ; and, under unfavour< 
able circumstances, the age at which it fructifies is 
so much increased as to have given rise to the 

the points of which subsequently form the five segments of the 
calyx ; and I have oflen succeeded in obtaining every gradation 
of monstrosity of form, from five congregated leaves (that is, 
five leaves united circularly upon an imperfect fruit-stalL) to 
the perfect blossom of the pear tree. The calyx of the Rose, in 
some varieties, presents nearly the perfect leaves of the plant, 
and the large and long leaves of the Medlar appear to account 
for the length of the segments, in the empalement of its blos- 
som. The calyx of the blossom of the Plum and Peach tree is 
formed precisely as in the preceding cases, except that the 
leaves vhich are transmuted into the calyx separate at the 
base of the fruit, and become deciduous, mstead of passing 
through and remaining a component part of it." ( Trantactiont 
t^lhe Hortieuttwrat Society, vol. ii. p. 36i. May 6. 1817.) 
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vulgar belief that it flowers only after a hundred 
years. This very curious subject has been little 
investigated, and we have no comparative state* 
ments of the ages at which different species begin 
to bear ; but the fact is certain. It is often, how- 
ever, in the power of man to advance or retard 
these periods artiHcially. Whatever produces ex- 
cessive vigour in plants is favourable to the form- 
ation of leaf-buds, and unfavourable to the production 
of flower-buds ■, while, on the other hand, such 
circumstances as tend to diminish luxuriance, and 
to check rapid vegetation, without affecting the 
health of the individual, are more iavourable to 
the production of flower-buds than of leaf-buds. 
Thus, a plant in a sterile soil and exposed situation 
flowers sooner and more abundantly than one in a 
rich and shaded place ; young vigorous plants 
flower later and less abundantiy than old ones. In 
India and China fruit trees are made to bear by 
cutting their roots, or exposing them periodically 
to dryness ; and in this country the same practice 
is observed, especially with the fig tree. An ap- 
parent exception to this law is found in the fact 
that a seedling fruit tree may be made, by grafting 
upon any old stock, to bear flowers at an earlier 
age than it otherwise would have done j for the 
effect of grafting it thus Is certainly not to render 
it less vigorous, but the contrary. But it is pro- 
bable that all these facts arise out of one common 
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law, which is, that the period when a plant be^ns 
to flower depeods upon the presence in its system 
of a sufficientquantity of secreted matter fit for the 
maintenance of the flowers when produced. Under 
ordinary circumstances, a considerable part of all 
the nutritious secretions elaborated by the leaves 
are expended in the production of new leaves; 
but, after a time, a greater supply is formed than 
the leaves require, and the residue collects in the 
system ; as soon as this residue has arrived at the 
necessary amount, flowers may begin to form. If. 
the sterile branch of a tree is ringed*, it ceases to 
be sterile ; and this can only be accounted for 
upon the supposition that the secreted matter of 
the branch, instead of being conveyed away into 
the trunk and roots, is stopped by the annuliu- in- 
cision, above which it is compelled to accumulate^ 
If a tree that is unproductive be transplanted, it 
begins to bear ; in this case the operation injures 

* One of the effects of rin^ng haa been obserred to conuBt 
in the formation of numerous barren shoots below the wound, 
while fertile shoots appear above it. This ia confonnable to tlie 
theory of the formation of flowers being determined by a 
superabundance of nutritious matter in a given place. The bark 
below the annular excision is cut off from a supply of the 
sap elaborated by the leaves above it ; and, at the same time, 
in conse4]uence of the obstruction of the wound to the ascent 
of the crude sap, an unusual supply of the latter ia forced to- 
wards the buds in the bark below the wound, which buds, 
being chiefly fed with crude sap, push forth into branches and 
leavea, but bear no flowers. 
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its roots, sap is therefore less abundantly supplied 
in the succeeding season to the leaves i the leaves 
are therefore less able to grow than they previously 
were, and they consequently do not consume the 
nutritious matter lying in the branches, and which 
they would have expended, had they been able to 
grow with their former vigour j hence the nutri- 
tious matter accumulates, and flower-buds are 
formed. In this country, if a fruit tree has its 
crop destroyed one year, it bears the more abun- 
dantly the next ; owing, no doubt, to the accumu- 
lation in its system of that nutritious matter which 
would not have been present there, had the crop 
which was destroyed been allowed to grow : and the 
reverse of this is well known to be the fact ; an ex- 
cessive crop one year being followed by a scanty crop 
the succeeding year. So, when a young seedling fruit 
tree is made to bear prematurely by grafting it upon 
an old stock, the effect of which will apparently not 
be to diminish its vigour, it may be conceived that, 
in the first place, the seedling will receive a consi- 
derable quantity of nutritious matter from the old 
stock, where it^ had been already collected, and 
that thus the supply wiU be greater than the con- 
sumption, however large the latter may be ; and, 
secondly, that, at the time of union of itself with 
the stock, there will be sufficient interruption of 
continuity in the bark to oppose some obstacle 
to the descent from the seedling of whatever 
F 2 
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matter it may have received or formed. Hence, 
it is an axiom in vegetable physiology, that the pro- 
duction of flower-buds depends upon the presence 
of nutritious matter in sufficient abundance for 
their support. 

86. The use of the calyx and corolla is too un- 
certain and unimportant to demand much notice. 
The calyx is usually regarded as a protecting organ, 
and the corolla as a part for the embellishment of 
the sexes. They neither appear to be of much 
physiolo^cal importance ; more especially not the 
corolla, or it would not be absent in such large 
numbers of plants. 

87. The use of the stamens is to effect the ferti- 
lisation of the young seed contained in the pisdl. 
To this end, the pollen of the anther must be ap- 
plied to the stigma, the result of which is, that an 
embryo, the rudiment of a future plant, is generated 
in the inside of the young seed, and, when mature, 
is capable of multiplying the species. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed, that the seed, when ripe, will 
not renew the species from which it is derived, with 
all its individual peculiarities ; the seed of a Green 
Gage Plum, for instance, will not, with any cer- 
tainty, produce a plant having the sweet green fruit 
of that variety, but it may produce a plum whose 
fruit is red and acid. All that the seed will certainly 
do is to produce a new individual of the plum 
species j the peculiarities of individuals are perpe- 
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tuated by other means, and especially by leaf-buds. 
(See Book II.) 

88. If the pistil of one species be fertilised by 
the pollen of another species, which may take 
place in the same genus, or if two distinct varie- 
ties of the same species be in like manner inter- 
mixed, the seed which results from the operation 
will be intermediate between its parents, partaking 
of the qualities of both father and mother. In the 
first case the progeny is hybrid, or mule ; in the 
second it is simply crossbred. 

89* In general, crossbreds are capable of pro- 
ducing fertile seed, and thus of perpetuating one 
of the species from which they sprang. Hybrids, 
on the contrary, are oflen sterile, and therefore in- 
capable of yielding seed. 

90. Reasoning ftom a few facts, and from the 
analogy of the higher orders in the animal king- 
dom, it has been believed that alt vegetable hybrids 
are sterile; and, when sterility is not the conse- 
quence of the intermixture of two species, it has 
been thought that such species are not naturally 
distinct, however different their appearance. But 
facts prove that undoubted hybrids may be fertile ; 
and when we consider that plants are not analogous 
to the higher orders of animals, but to the lowest, 
concerning whose habits we know nothing what- 
ever, it is obvious that no analogical inferences can 
be safely established. 

F 3 
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OF THE HATURATIOH OF THE FRUIT. 

Chanffes it undergoes. — Superior and inferior Fruit. — Is fed 
by Branchet upon organiiable Matter furnished hy Leaves. 
— Pkynohgiad Uu of the Fruit — Nature of Secretions. 
— The Changes they undergo. — Effect of Heat —Of Sun- 
light —Of Water.—Seeds.— Origin of their Food.— Cause 
of their Longemty. — Of their DestnuAton. — Difference 
in tlteir Vigour. 

91. After the fertilisation of the seed has taken 
effect, the pistil by itself, or the pistil and sur- 
rounding parts, go on growing; alter their 
appearance, as well as size ; acquire new qualities 
of colour, texture, flavour, &c. ; and become the 
fruit. There are two kinds of fruit essentially very 
different : in some instances, the pistil grows sepa- 
rately from the floral envelopes, which drop off, and 
the fruit is formed by an enlargement and alteration 
of the sides of the pistil only ; it is then called 
superior : in other instances, the pistil and floral 
envelopes all grow together, and the fruit consists 
of an enlargement and alteration of the whole 
flower ; it is then said to be inferior. There is 
this essential difference between the two, — that 
the superior fruit adheres to the branch by the 
base of the pistil alone ; while the attachment of 
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the inferior fruit is secured by the base, not only 
of the pistil, but of all the floral envelopes sur- 
rounding it A Peach is a superior fruit ; an 
Apple inferior. 

9S. A flower being a kind of branch, as has been 
already shown, and the fruit being an advanced 
stage of a flower, it follows that a fruit is also a 
kind of branch. It has originally the same kind of 
organic connexion with the plant as other branches, 
and like them requires to be supplied with food, in 
the absence of which it perishes or languishes. 
Nevertheless, as its leaves have in but a slight de- 
gree the power of forming secretions, and conse- 
quently of producing woody tissue in its interior, it 
will soon drop off its parent* unless the supply of 
food to it be copious, and its healthy condition per- 
manently secured. Now> as the supply of food to 
the plant is determined by the attracting force of 
the leaves of which it consists, and as a superior 
fruit consists of a smaller number of leaves than an 
inferior fruit, it follows that the attracting power of 
an inferior fruit is, c<Bteris paribus, greater than that 
of a superior, and consequently the former is less 
likely to drop ofl' ; and as the pistil of a superior 
fruit, being unprotected, is more exposed to ex- 
ternal influences, such as that of frost, or a cold dry 
atmosphere, than an inferior, it also follows that the 
latter is less liable to suffer from such causes, as 
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compared with a superior fruit of similar constitu- 
tional power. • 

93. It is, however, to be remarked that these 
rules may be interfered with by special causes ; as 
in the case of the Fig, where the superior fruit is 
seated on an enlarged receptacle, which acts as if it 
were a large sur^ce of leaves adhering to the pistil. 

94. It may be conceived that, as the iruit is 
an altered state of a leaf, its physiological action 
will resemble that of a leaf, in proportion as it 
retains its organic similitude ; and this is found to 
happen, a fruit decomposing carbonic acid, &c., 
under the influence of light, so long as it retains its 
original green foliaceous character. In the Pea, for 
example, whose pod is green until it b^ns to 
die, the action is always similar to that of a leaf: 
but in the Peach, whose texture becomes pulpy, 
and unlike that of a leaf, the physiological action 
eventually ceases to be exactly that of the latter 
organ. 



• The following table shows which of our commonly cultivated 


plants have miperior or 


inferior fruits : — 




Si^perior. 




Inferior. 






Apple. 






Pear. 


Peach. 




Quince. 


Plum, fitc 




Medlar. 


Apricot. 




Currant. 


Cherry. 




Gooseberry. 


Grape. 
Fig. 




Melon. 
Cucumber. 
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95. But although a fruit has, like a leaf, the 
power of forming secretions by elaborating the sap 
which is attracted into it, yet, because of its small- 
ness, the amount of this power is inconsiderable : 
it contributes little to the general secretions of the 
plant that bears it, but expends its powers in the 
elaboration of matter for its own use. That it does, 
however, form wood, like ordinary leaves, is evident, 
if the flower-stalk of a Cherry is compared with the 
stalk of the fruit of the same tree ; and this becomes 
still more apparent when the elaborating forces of 
many separate fruits are, in consequence of their 
compact arrangement, brought to contribute to the 
ligniflcation of a common stalk, as in the Pinaster 
tree. 

96. The great purpose for which the fruit is 
formed seems to be the protection and nutrition of 
the seed, the perfect maturation of which is essen- 
tial to the p^rpetualion of the races of plants. In 
most cases the whole of the fluid or nutritious parts 
is consumed in eflecting this end ; but in certain 
instances there is a surplus, which, if sweet, and 
unmixed with deleterious secretions, becomes fit 
for food. In either case, the fruit has, in common 
with leaves, the power of attracting food from the 
surrounding parts ; and we see that this property 
causes the destruction of some fruits by their 
neighbours which are more advanced in growth, or 
accidentally more vigorous, and whose attracting 
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power is so great as to draw to themselves all the 
food intended for the weaker fruits, which then fall 
off. Of the food thus to be consumed in the ma- 
turation of the fruit, a portion is derived from 
the atmosphere, but the principal part has to be 
prepared by the leaves, which obtain it from the 
earth through the roots. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent, that a1! causes, of whatevet* nature, which 
interfere with the healthy and regular action of 
leaves and roots, will also interfere with the fruit 
Or, if the leaves are placed in such a manner with 
respect to the fruit, or at so great a distance from 
it, that the fruit is unable to attract food from them, 
it must either suffer or perish. This explains why 
fruit formed upon naked branches will not continue 
to grow, and why the presence of a. leaf imme- 
diately above a fruit, on the same branch, is so 
beneficial to it The size and excellence of fruit 
will hence be in proportion to the abundance of 
organisable matter prepared and stored up in its 
vicinity.* 

* The accumulatioD of sap, and its conEequent vigcidity, may, 
however, be attended with disadvantage to a plant, as reall; 
happens in the Potato, the most farinaceous varieties of which 
are liable to a disease called the " curl." Mr. Knight attributed 
this to the inspissated state of the sap, which, be conceived, if 
not sufficiently fluid, might stagnate in and close the fine vessels 
of the leaf during its growth and extension, and thus occasion 
the irregular contractions which constitute this disease. He 
therefore suffered a quantity of Potatoes, the produce almost 
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97- Although fruit has, in common with leaves, 
the property of elaborating the sap, yet there is this 
difference between them ; that, while leaves return 
back into the stem what matters they form, fruit 
retains the principal part of what it forms for the 
use of itself or of the seeds it contains. This dif- 
ference is probably to a considerable extent depen- 
dent upon the imperfect condition of the bark of 
the fruit-stalk, which has little power of carrying off 
from the fruit the matter which is formed within it. 
In those cases, however, in which the fruit has 
stomates, the aqueous particles are given oflF through 
the surface of the fruit, which then becomes hard 
or dry when ripe ; but in others, in which there are 
no stomates, or very few, or very imperfect ones, the 
aqueous particles cannot be given off to any consi- 
derable amount, and the fruit becomes succulent 

98. The maturation of the fruit is dependent, 
then, upon the action of the leaves and roots, and 



wholly of diseued plants, to remain in the heap, where they had 
been preserved during winter, till each tuber had emitted shoots 
of three or four inches in length. These were then carefully 
detached, with tbeir fibrous roots, from the tubers, and were com- 
mitted to the soil, when, having little to subsist upon except 
water, not a single curled leaf was produced, though more than 
nine tenths of the plants which these identical tubers subse- 
quently produced were much diseased. The same effect has 
been produced by other persons, by taking up the tubers intended 
for seed before they were full grown, and, consequently, before 
the exceasive inspissation of their secretions had taken place. 
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the secretions that it forms are piincip^ly derived 
from the former. Consequently, whatever contri- 
butes to the healthy condition of the leaves and 
roots will have a directly beneficial influence upon 
the fruit, and vice versd. It is, however, certain, 
that the juices furnished by the leaves undergo a 
further alteration by the vital forces of the fruit 
itself, which alteration varies according to species. 
Thus the fruit of the Peach is sweet, but there is 
DO perceptible sweetness in its leaves ; and the fruit 
of the Fig is sweet and nutritious, while the leaves 
of that plant are acrid and deleterious. 

99* Among the immediate causes of the pecu- 
liar changes that occur in the secretions of fruits 
are heat and light ; without which the peculiar 
qualities of fruits are imperfectly formed, especially 
in species that are natives of countries enjoying a 
high summer temperature. It is found that among 
the effects of a high temperature and an exposure 
to bright light is the production of sugar and of 
certain flavours j and that, under opposite circum- 
stances, addity prevails. As sugar is more rich in 
carbon than vegetable acids, and has no free oxygen 
as they have, the sweetness of pulpy fruits ripened 
under bright sunshine may be understood to arise 
from the decomposition of carbonic gas, and the 
expulsion of oxygen, being greater under sunshine 
than in the shade. Another cause may be, the 
greater facility with which vegetable acids enter 
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into combination with gum and starch, and so form 
sugar, at a high than at a low temperature.* 

* Table of the Prc^rUons of Carbon and Water in a few of 
the commonest Vegetable Secretions. 





CarboD. 


W«ter, 

orlU 

Elemeiiti. 


Oiygen 
EioeM. 


Starch - - unto) 
Tannm - - \dklo) 
Sugar of Sugar-Cane - (ditto) 
Grape Sugar (Tk. de Sautmre) 
Lignine - - - (Prvut) 
Acid, Citric - (BerzeUut) 

Malic - - (Prout 

Oxalic - - (ditto) 

Tartaric - (ditto) 

Ulmic . (P. SoitOay 

Acetic - - (ditto) 

Oil, Olive - (Th.de Sauuure) 

of Almonds (ffmry &\ 

Pliuon)S 

of Lavender (dim) 

of Rosea - (dtto) 

of Turpentine (GmZttMoc' 

Hydrocyanic Acid ( GayLtu- 1 
Mac 8; Thenard)] 


57-318 

43-481 

SM60 

44-2 

36-71 

50 

41-309 

40-68 

19-Ot 

32 

56-7 

56-64 

46-23 

77-21 

74-40 

88-468 

75-50 

82-055 

88-S48 

44-39 


42^62 

56-619 

41-477 

55-79 

60-08 

50 

S4.234 

45-76 

42-85 

36 

43-3 

4S-S6 

53-17 

10-71 

13-37 

14-887 
14-59 
4-442 


3-568 

3-41 

24-397 
13-56 
S8-11 
32 


in Eiceii. 


12-08 
4-15 
6-465 
9-55 
12-631 
11-652 

3-90 
(51-71 
nitrogeo) 



The gummy, mucilaginous, and gelatinous parts appear very 
susceptible of changing into sugar ; thus M. Couverchel found 
that, if Apple jelly is treated' with a vegetable acid dissolved in 
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100. One of the most essential of the alterations 
which occur in fruits during ripening is, the 
decomposition or dissipation of the water that 
they attract from the stem. A diminished supply 
of water will, under equal circumstances^ produce 
an accelerated maturation, because less time will 
be required to decompose or dissipate this ele- 
ment } and, on the other hand, an excessive 
supply of water will retard or prevent ripening, in 
consequence of the longer time required for the 
same purpose. 

101. Seeds are affected by all circumstances that 
affect the fruit, which, indeed, as has been already 
stated, appears to be created for their nutrition 
and preservation. In general, the fruit attracts 
organisable matter from the stem through the 
stalk, and the seed from the fruit through its 
placenta * ; and this accounts, independently of 



water, a sugar like that of Grape sugar is tfae result ; that the 
gum of Peas, placed with oxalic acid in a temperature of 125°, 
is converted into sugar ; that the gum obtained from starch, 
mixed with the juice of green Grapes, renders it ■accharine ; and, 
finally, tliat tartaric acid, assisted by heat, produces the same 
effect ; which is what causes most fruits to become aweet when 
cooked. (DeCandolk, Phyi. Vtg., p. 585.) 

* The placenta is a soU part of the interior of a fruit, upon 
which the seed is formed. It is composed of thin-sided paren- 
chyma, the most absorbent of all the forma of tissue, and is in 
communication, by its whole surface, with the parenchyma of 
the Ihiit. 
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Other causes, for the importance of the fruit to 
the seed. 

lOff. When the seed is ripe it is dry, all its free 
water being parted with ; and Its interior is occu- 
pied by starch or fixed oil, or some other such 
substance, together with earthy matters. It would 
seem that, so long as these secretions remain, un> 
decomposed, so long does the vitality of the seed 
continue unimpaired ; and hence the great age 
at which certain kinds of seeds have been found 
to grow.* But, as it is difficult to prevent their 
decomposition, so is it difiicult to preserve seminal 
vitality for any considerable time; and the dif- 
ferences found in the duration of the growing 
powers of seeds probably depend principally upon 
chemical differences in their constituent parts. 
Oily seeds, which readily decompose, are among 
the most perishable ; starchy seeds, which are 
least subject to change, are the most tenacious 
of life. 

103. Warmth, moisture, and an excess of oxygen, 
but especially warmth and moisture, while they 
are the greatest causes of germination, are pro- 

* Not to speak of the doubtful instances of seeds taken from 
the Pynunida having genninated, Melons have been tmoirn to 
grow at the ^e of 40 years, Kidneybeans at 100, SensiUve- 
Plant at 60, Rye at 40 ; and there are now growing, in the gar- 
den of the Horticultural Society, Raspberry plants raised from 
seeds 1600 or 1700 years old. (See Introduction to Botany, 
ed. 3. p. 3fi8.) 
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bably, on that same account, the chief causes of 
death. Seeds remain dormant so long as the pro- 
portion of carbon peculiar to them is undi- 
minished ; water is decomposed by their vital 
force (14.) } and its oxygen, combining with the 
carbon, forms carbonic acid, which is given off. 
The efifect of access of water is, therefore, to rob 
seeds of their carbon ; and the effect of destroying 
their carbon is to deprive them of the principal 
means which they possess of preserving their 
vitality. 

104. Although a seed, if fully formed, is in all 
cases capable of perpetuating its race, yet there is 
a difference In the degree to which this capability 
extends. All seeds will not equally produce vi- 
gorous seedlings : but the healthiness of the new 
plant will correspond with that of the seed from 
which it sprang. For this reason, it is not sufScient 
to sow a seed to obtain a given plant : but, in all 
cases where any importance is attached to the re- 
sult, the plumpest and heaviest seeds should be 
selected, if the greatest vigour is required in the 
seedling ; and feeble or less perfectly formed seeds, 
when it is desirable to check natural luxuriance. 
It is apparently for this reason, that old Melon seed 
is preferred to new; for the latter would give 
birth to plants too luxuriant for the small space in 
which the Melon can be cultivated, under the arti- 
ficial circumstances required in this country. 
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105. As both fruit and seeds are maintained at 
tlie expense of the leaves, the destruction of the 
former, when young, will enable the latter to store 
up against a succeeding season, for the support of 
future flowers, alt that organisable matter which 
the fruits and seeds destroyed would have other- 
wise consumed. 



OF TEMPERATURK. 



Limiti of Temperature ertdurable by Plants. — Effects of a 
too high Temperature — Of a too low Temperature. — 
Frost, — Alternations of Temperature. — Day and Night. — 
Winter and Summer. — Temperature of Earth and Atmo- 
tph^e, 

106. The extreme limits of temperature which 
vegetables are capable of bearing, without destruc- 
tion of their vitality, have not been determined 
with precision ; it is, however, known, that, on 
the one hand, certain seeds may be boiled without 
being killed, and that, on the other, they are ca- 
pable of bearing many degrees of freezing without 
suffering. In like manner, some plants are found 
to endure the most intense cold known upon the 
^obe, while others sustain, occasionally, a tem- 
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perature as high as 140°, as was observed by 
Dr. Coulter on the banks of the Rio Colorado.* 
The number of plants, however, capable of sust^n- 
ing such extremes of temperature, is small, and the 
greater part of the species known to us are proved 
to exist within the limits of 32" and 90°. What 
amount of temperature a given species will prefer, 
under different circumstances, seems reducible to 
no general rule, but has to be determined experi- 
mentally in each case, or is judged of by the 
known climate of which a plant may be a native. 
It is probable that every species has a constitution 
better suited to some particular amount of tem- 
perature than to any other, although it can bear a 
greater or less degree without sustaining injury. 

107- Although many plants will live in a tem- 
perature much below that of freezing, yet no plant 
is able to grow unless the temperature is above 32°, 
for physical reasons that require no explanation. 
When temperature rises, the air contained in the 
minute cells of plants expands, the fluids become 
thinner, the excitability of the tissue is aroused, 
and, at the same time. Insensible perspiration is 
commenced, the effect of which is to bring into 
play the absorbing powers of the roots, and thus 
to set the machinery of vegetation in acdon. The 

* The temperature borne by Oscillatorias in thermal springs 
IB much higher than this ; but no such power is pouessed by 
cuUivabk plants. 
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degree of temperature required to produce this 
effect is extremely variable in different species of 
even the same climate, and is, of course, much 
more variable between plants of different climates. 
For example, the common weeds called Chick- 
weed, Groundsel, and Poa annua, evidently grow 
readily at a temperature very near that of 82° ; 
while the nettles, mallows, and other weeds around 
them, remain torpid. In like manner, while our 
native trees are suited to bear the low temperature 
of an English summer, and, in most cases, suffer if 
they are removed into a country much warmer, 
such plants as the Mango, the Coffee, &c., inhabit- 
ants of tropical countries, soon perish, even in our 
warmest weather, if exposed to the open air. 

108. When, in the case of a given plant, the tem- 
perature is permanently maintained at a much 
higher degree than the species requires, it is over- 
excited. If the atmosphere is preserved in a pro- 
portional state of humidity, the tissue grows fester 
than the vital forces of the plant are capable of 
solidifying it, by the decomposition of carbonic 
acid, and by other means ; its excitability is 
gradually expended, the whole of its organisation 
becomes enfeebled, the vital functions are de- 
ranged, and a state of general debility is brought 
on.* Such plants are soft and watery, with thin 

* According to Mr. Knight, the effect of an excessively high 

temperature is to cauBCi in unisexual plantSi the production of 

G 8 
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leaves, long joints, slender stems, and with no dis- 
position to produce ilowers. A slight lowering of 
temperature affects them more than a much greater 
lowering would have done under other circum- 
stances; and a permanent abstraction of light 
readily destroys them. Their inability to decom- 
pose carbonic acid, and to assimilate their food in 
proportion to their rate of growth, prevents their 
becoming so green as is natural to them, and gives 
them a pallid hue ; and, if it is their property to 
secrete other colouring matter, that, hke all their 
other secretions, is greatly diminished. But, if, 
with a preternatural elevation of temperature, there 
is a proportionate abstraction of moisture, the loss 



male flowers only, while a very low temperature produces the 
contrary result. A Water Melon plant was grown in a house, 
the beat of which was sometimes raised to 110° during the 
middle, of warm and bright days, and which generally varied, in 
such days, from 90° to ]05°> declining during the evening to 
about 80°, and to 70° in the night; the air was kept damp by 
copious spriakling with water, of nearly the temperature of the 
external air, and little ventilation was allowed. The plant, 
under these circumstances, grew with great health and tuxuri. 
ance, and afforded a most abundant blossom ; but all its flowers 
were male. " This result," he says, " did not, in any degree, 
surprise me ; for I had many years previously succeeded, by 
long- continued very low temperature, in making Cucumber 
plants produce female flowers only; and I entertain but little 
doubt d)at the same fruit-stalks might be made, in this and the 
preceding species, to support either male or female flowers in 
obedience to external causes." (Hort. TVatu., vol iii. p. 460.) 
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of fluid, by perspiration and evaporation, goes on 
faster than the roots can make it good, or the 
tissue transmit it ; the secretions of the species are 
elaborated faster than the parts to receive them 
can be formed j the old leaves " burn " and dry 
up i and young leaves perish, in like manner, as 
fast as they are formed. 

109. Such being the result of pretematuraHy 
high temperature in dryness and in moisture, it is 
easy to conceive that, although such extremes 
cannot but be prejudicial, yet that they may be 
approached for particular purposes with advantage. 
A high temperature and dryness will be &vour- 
able to the formation of secretions of whatever 
kind, while a high temperature, with moisture, 
will lead to the production of leaves and branches 
only." 

110. Ad unnaturally low temperature is pro- 
ductive of evils of another kind. A certain amount 
of heat is necessary to each particular species, to 
enable it to grow at all : the immediate effect of 
heat being to rouse the vital forces, and to bring 
them into action. If the amount of heat to which 
a plant is exposed be sufficient to eifect this pur- 
pose, the functions of the plant are natural and 

* According ta Humbolilt, this happens to the Wheat grown 
about Xalapa in Mexico, which will not mount into ear, but 
produces an abundance of grass, on which e 
tivated as a fodder plant. 

G 3 
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healthy ; the consequences of exceeding it have 
been explained, those of diminishing it are not 
less disadvantageous. If the temperature to which 
a growing plant is exposed is not lowered so much 
as to destroy it, but just reduced to that point 
within which it will continue to live, the plant is 
brought, by the absence of a sufficient exciting 
cause, into a state not unlike that already described 
as resulting from over-excitement. It absorbs food 
from the earth and air, but it cannot assimilate it ; 
its tissue grows, but is not solidified by the incor- 
poration of assimilated matter ; aqueous particles 
accumulate in the interior, a general yellowness 
ensues, partly from the want of a sufficient power 
of decomposing carbonic acid, and partly &om 
inability to decompose the water collected in the 
interior.* The consequence of this is a want of 

* The cause of the formation of different colours in different 
plants is too obscure a subject to suit the purpose of this work. 
It is however, as well to observe that the effect of decomposing 
carbonic acid and exhaling oxygen is the production of a green 
colour, the intensity of which is, in general, in proportion to the 
decomposing cause, that is to say, to light : but that, if firotn 
any circumstances water is not given off, but is retained in tha 
system and allowed to accumulate, the green colour is altered 
and changes to yellow ; as if the vegetable blue, which must 
exist in combination with yellow in order to form green, were 
discharged. Such, indeed, is Macquart's explanation of the 
phenomenon ; and it appears most conformable to theory and 
fact. For a short explanation of these and other opinions con- 
nected with vegetable colouring, see Introduction to Sotaxtf, 
ed. 3-, bod( ii. chap. xvi. 
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the means of forming the usual secretions ; flavour, 
sweetness, nutritive matter, are eachdiminished; and 
the power of flowering and fruiting is lost, probably 
from the absence of a sufficient secretion of organ- 
isable matter. (85.) If the unhealthiness of the plant 
is not so great as to prevent the production of 
flowers, still they may not expand, as often happens 
to double roses in cold summers * in England ; or, 
if the flowers do unfold, the fertilising power of the 
pollen is impaired or destroyed, and no production 
of seed takes place. 

111. Should the temperature be so much lowered 
as to result in freezing, a destruction of some plants 
and injury to others take place, owing to physical 
causes quite different from those whose operation 
has been explained in the last paragraph. In what 
degree frost acts upon the vegetable fabric de- 
pends upon the specific nature of a plant, the least 
frost destroying some species, while others, under 
equal circumstances, endure any known amount of 
natural cold : but, as general phenomena, it is in 
evidence that, when a plant is frozen, the follow- 
ing effects are produced : — 

i. The fluids contained within the cells of tis- 
sue are congealed, and consequently expanded. 

* Want of a sufficiently high temperature, and too much water 

in the soil, seem to be, either tt^tlier or separately, the cause 

of the difficulty experienced by gardeners in making the Double 

yellow Rose expand its flowers. 

o 4 
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ji. Such expansion produces, to some extent, a 
laceration of the sides of the cells, and impairs 
excitability by the unnatural extension to which 
the sides of the cells, if not lacerated, are sub- 
jected ; 

iii. It expels air from the aeriferous cavities ; 

iv. It also introduces iur, either expelled from 
the air passages, or disengaged by the glacial de- 
composition of water, into parts naturally intended 
to contain fluid. 

V. The green colouring matter and other secre- 
tions are decomposed. 

vi. The vital fluid, or latex, is destroyed, and the 
action of its vessels paralysed. 

vii. The interior of the tubes, in which fluid is 
conveyed, is obstructed by a thickening of their 
sides. 

These phenomena may be considered in part 
mechanical, in part chemicd, and in part vital. 
The two latter are beyond control, and probably 
depend either upon the quality of fluid and 
organic matter, which may resist the action of 
cold in different degrees, according to their va- 
rious modiflcations, or else upon specific vitality 
Salt and water freeze at different temperatures, 
according to the density of the mixtures, from 4" 
to 27° i oil of turpentine at 14° ; oil of bergamot 
at 03° ; vinegar at 28° j milk at 30" j water at 32" ; 
olive oil at 36" ; oil of anise at 60" ; and it is not 
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to be doubted that, in like manner, the fluid con- 
tents of plants, which we know are infinitely mo- 
(Ufied, will resist the action of cold in very different 
degrees.* It is recognised, indeed, as a general 
law, that the difficulty of freezing water is in pro- 
portion to its density. 

1 12. The effect of congealing the aqueous par- 
ticles contained in plants is, in itself, sufficient to 
cause such a derangement of function as may end in 
death, and the other supposed causes may be left out 
of consideration. It will thus follow that, omitting 
differences arising out of the peculiar nature of dif- 
ferent species, plants will suffer from frost in pro. 
portion to the abundance and fluidity of their 
secretions J those whose tissue is driest, and whose 
secretions are most dense, being the most capable 
of resisting frost. Hence young shoots are de- 
stroyed by a degree of cold which does not affect 
old shoots of the same species ; and hence, also, 
the diminished capability of " unripe" shoots, or 
of plants growing in wet situations, or of trees when 
they first begin to vegetate, of enduring extreme 
cold.t 

• See & paper on troit in the TVaTuactiotui^ the Horiu!uititral 
Soeie^, new serieB, vol. ii. p. 308. 

\ M- DeCandolle gives the following as the laws of temper- 
ature with respect to its influence upon vegetation : — 

1. AU other things being equal, the power of each plant, and 
of each part of a plant, to resist extremes of temperature, is in 
the inverse ratio of the quantity of water they contain. 
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113. The effect of cold is, as has been seen, to 
diminish excitability j of heat, to stimulate it: 
but, if the latter stimulus were constantly equal, 
it may be conceived that the excitability would 
soon become impaired or expended. Nature 
has however provided against this result, not 
only by the fluctuations of temperature that occur 
at different periods of the day, but more particu- 
larly by the periodical fell of temperature at night 
and its rise during the day ; an arrangement in- 
timately connected with all the vital actions of 
vegetation. In the day, when light is strongest, 
and its evaporating and decomposing powers most 
energetic, temperature rises and stimulates the 
vitality of plants, so as to meet the demand thus 
made upon them ; then, as light diminishes, and 
with it the necessity for excessive stimulus, tem- 

2- The power of plants to resist extremes of temperature is 
direct]; in proportion to the viscidity of their fluids. 

3. The power of plants to resist cold is in the iaverge ratio of 
the rapidity with which their fluids circulate. 

4. The liability to freeze, of the fluids contained in plants, is 
greater in proportion to the size of the cells. 

5. The power of plants to resist extremes of temperature is 
in a direct proportion to the quantity of confined air which the 
structure of (heir organs gives them the means of retaining in 
the more delicate parts. 

6. The power of planU to resist extremes of temperature is in 
direct proportion to the debility which the roots possess of 
absorbmg sap leas exposed to the external influence of the 
atmosphere and the sun. 
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perature falls, and reaches its minimum at night, 
the titne when there is the least demand upon the 
vital forces -of vegetation; so that plants, like 
animals, have their diurnal seasons of action and 
repose. During the day, the system of a plant is 
exhausted of iluid by the aqueous exhalations that 
take place under the influence of sun-light; at 
night, when little or no perspiration occurs, the 
waste of the day is made good by the attraction of 
the roots, and by morning the system is again filled 
with liquid matter, ready to meet the demand to 
be made upon it on the ensuing day. No plants 
will remain in a healthy state unless these con- 
ditions be observed.* 

114. The alternation of seasons seems to be in- 
tended to produce the like effects in a more ex- 
tended manner ; so that the summer season may 
be regarded as one long day, and the winter as a 
night of similar duration. The long days, bright 
light, and elevated temperature of summer, push 
the powers of vegetation to their Umits ; towards 
the end of the season excitability becomes im- 
paired, all the vessels and perishable parts are 
worn out, leaves choke up and can neither breathe 
nor digest, and the system of a plant, by the 
incessant exhalation of aqueous matter, becomes 

* The incessant vegetation of arctic countries during their 
summer is an exception to this rule ; but not bucIi as to afect 
the general truth of the foregoing propositions. 
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dried up, as it were, and exhausted. At that time, 
temperature keeps falling, and liglit diminishing, till 
at last, upon the arrival of winter, neitlier the one 
nor the other is suflScient to excite the vital 
actions, and a plant sinks into comparative re- 
pose. At this time, however, its vital actions are 
not arrested ; if they were, it would be dead or 
absolutely torpid ; they are only diminished in 
intensity. The roots continue to absorb from the 
soil food, which is slowly impelled into the system, 
whence it finds no exit; it therefore gradually 
accumulates, and in the course of time refills all 
those parts which the previous summer's expendi- 
ture had emptied. In the meanwhile the excita- 
bility of the plant is recovered by rest, and may 
be even conceived to accumulate with the food 
that the absorbent system of the roots is storing 
up. At length, when the temperature of the 
season has reached the requisite amount, excita- 
bility is once more aroused, an abundance of 
liquid food is ready to maintain it, and growth re- 
commences ; rapidly or slowly in proportion to the 
amount of excitement, to the length of previous 
repose, and to the quantity of food which had 
been accumulated. In hot climates, where winter 
is unknown, the requisite periodicity of stimulus 
and rest is provided for by what are called the 
dry and the rainy seasons j the former being equi- 
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valent to the winter, the latter to the summer, of 
northern latitudes. 

115. As plants have little power of generating 
heat, like animals, except in particular cases, and 
very locally •, they are principally dependent upon 
the media that surroundthemfor theheatwhich they 
require. Considering the great importance of heat 
in their economy, it is, for the purposes of gardening, 
a most necessary object to ascertain what propor- 
tion is usually borne to each other, in different 
countries, by the temperatures of the earth and 
atmosphere, the chief media by which plants can 
be affected. Upon the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere there are numerous observations in many 
countries ; upon that of the earth so few as to 
afford no sufficient data for the solution of this 
problem. It is usually considered that the tem- 
perature of springs affords sufficient evidence of 
the temperature of the earth ; but, so far as vege- 
tation is concerned, this evidence is unsatisfactory. 
Springs, deriving their origin from considerable 
depths, have a nearly uniform temperature all the 
year round : but the temperature of the earth's sur- 
&ce varies with the seasons ; is extremely different 
in summer and winter ; and is affected by the 
quality of the soil, in proportion as that is more or 

* Allusion is here, of course, made to tbe extrica^on of heat 
during the periods of flowering and germination, phenomena 
which have no obrious connexion with cultivation. 
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less absorbent and retentive of heat. What we 
want to know, as respects vegetation, is, not the 
mean temperature of the earth at some distaace 
from its surface, but the temperature immediately 
below the sur&ce ; i. e. of that part of the soil 
into which the roots of plants penetrate, and whence 
they derive their food. It is also requisite that 
this should be ascertained monthly, so as to furnish 
the means of comparing the terrestrial temperature 
with the periodical state of vegetation.' Such 
being the case, the temperature indicated by springs 

* The following proportloni between the mean temperature 
of the earth, aa indicated bj spring*, and that of the atmosphere, 
have been collected from various sourcea : — 









Hod 






Temp. 


Temp. 




Auiliorit;. 


or 


of 






EvUi. 


Abno- 


Berlin .... 






.pl»re. 


Wahlenberg 


*9-28° 


AS-Vf 


CarUtrom 


ditto 


+7-30 


42-03 


Upsal 


ditto 


43-70 


42^)8 


PaW .... 


(Catacombs) 


53-00 


51-00 


Charlestown 


Volney 


63-00 


68-00 


Philadelphia - - . 


ditio 


53-00 


53-42 


Virginia .... 


ditto 


57-00 


57-00 




Dewey 


47-21 


44-73 


Vermont 


Volney 


44-00 


56-00 


Raith 


Ferguson 


47-70 


47-00 


Gospmt 


Watson 


52-46 


51-42 


Kendal 


ditto 


47-20 


47-04 


Keswick 


ditto 


«-60 


48-00 


Leith 


ditto 


47-30 


48-36 


South of England 


Rees' Cyclo. 


48-00 


50-62 


Torrid Zone - - . 


Volney 


63-00 


81-50 
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will be too high in winter and too low in summer ; 
a most material error. 

116. From the observations of Mr. Ferguson, 
of Raith", with thermometers buried at different 
depths in the ground, it appears, that in the years 

It muBt be obviouB,from these returns, imperfect as the; are, 
that the results are of little value with respect to vegetation, 
and that indications from springs, from their very nature, can 
be but little employed in enquiries where it is necessary to de- 
termine the fluctuating terrestrial temperature of the surface of 
the earth in different months. For example, Mr. Ferguson 
found the temperature of a spring at Raith, 47'7° ; but the mean 
temperature of the earth, one foot below the surface, was 43*58°, 
and two feet, **-5ff'. 
* Observations made on the Temperature of the Earth, at One 

and Two Feet below the Sur&ce, in the Garden of Robert 

FergusoD, Esq., of Raith, 





1616. 


1817. 1 


Om 
Foou 


Two 
:Fc*i. 


Cm 
Foot 


Tm. 
Feet. 


January - - - 
February - 
March - - - 

t^ : -. : 

June - 

July - - - - 
Ai^st - - - 
September - 
October - - 

December - - 


33-0° 
S3-7 
35-0 
39-7 
400 
SI -6 
54-0 
50K) 
51-6 
47-0 
40-8 
35-7 


36-3° 
36-0 
36-7 
38-4 
43-3 
600 
52-5 
52-5 
51-3 
49-S 
43-8 
400 


35-6° 
370 
S9-4 
45-0 
46-8 
Sl-1 
55-2 
5S-4 
53-0 
45-7 
41-0 
35-9 


58-7" 
40-0 
40-2 
42-4 
44-7 
49-4 
55-0 
53-9 
52-7 
494 
44-7 
40-6 


Mean of Year - - 


4S-8 


441 


44-9 


45-9 
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1816 and I817, at that place, in 56° IC N. lat., 
and 50 feet above the sea, the mean temperatures, 
indicated by geotherraometers buried respectively 
to the depths of one foot and two feet, varied from 
19" to 21 " Fahr. between summer and winter, the 
earth being colder in winter and hotter in summer 
to that amount ; and the highest mean observed 
was 55*2°,in July 1817.at afoot below the surfece. 
Other observations, of a similar kind, have been 
made in the garden of the Horticultural Society, 
from which we learn that, in the valley of the 
Thames, the maximum mean of terrestrial tempe- 
rature, at one foot below the surfece, has been 
found to be 64*81° in July, which is the hottest 
month of the year ; but that the greatest difference 
between the mean temperature of the earth and 
atmosphere is in the month of October, when it 
amounted, in the two years during which the ob- 
servations were made, to between 3 and 4 degrees ; 
and that, in general, the mean temperature of the 
earth, a foot below the surface, is at least one 
degree, and more commonly a degree and a half, 
above the mean of the atmosphere. In these 
cases, if the terrestrial temperatures be compared 
with those of the atma<:phere, it will be found that 
in the spring, when vegetation is first generally 
set in motion, the temperature of the earth not 
only rises monthly, but retains a mean temperature 
higher than that of the atmosphere by from one to 
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two degrees ; and that, in the autumn, when woody 
and perennial plants require that their tissue should 
be solidified, and their secretions condensed, in 
order to meet the approach of inclement weather, 
the terrestrial temperature remains higher in pro- 
portion than that of the atmosphere, the earth 
parting with its heat very slowly.* 

117. There appears to be no series of direct ob- 
servations upon the superficial temperature of the 
earth, at the different periods of vegetation, in other 
countiies } but some statements are to be found, 
here and there, concerning the temperature occa- 
sionally observed, from which it h to be inferred, 

* Quarterly Averages of Temperature obtained froni Thenno- 
metera buried in the Earth in the Garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society ; reduced from the Register kept by Mr 
Robert Thompsoni by Order of the Garden Committee. 



1837. 

October, November, December 

1838. 
January, February, March 
April, May, June 
July, August, September - 
October, November, December 

1839. 
January, February, March - 
April, May, June 

Average monthly mean, from July l 
1837, to June 1839, inclusive -J 


Eirtli 


Ueuof 


Om 
Foct. 


Two 
Fert. 


Anno- 


62-19° 
46-13 

37-21 
52-23 
62-15 
45-83 

40^1 
58-05 


61-49° 
47-85 

38-71 
60-99 
61 -SO 
47-53 

41-37 
51-98 


SO-**" 
43-86 

34-57 
52-01 
60-23 
43-28 

39-51 
52-18 


49-87 


50-15 


♦8-26 
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that the earth U heated, at least for short periods 
of time, v«7 much above the atmosphere * ; and 
it is probable that this excessive elevation of 
temperature is necessary to the healthy condition 
of many plants. From some interesting observa- 
tions communicated to me by Sir John Herschel, 
it appears, that the temperature of the earth, at 
the Cape <^ Good Hope, is often excessive. 
On the 6th of December, ISS7, between one and 
" Memoranda concerning the Temperature immediately below 

the Surfitce of the Earth, occaaionalljr remarked in different 

Countries. 



Egypt 


133'— 1*4" 


According to Edwards 
and Colin. 


Tropics 


Oft«n 126*— 134° 




Oronoco 


Coarse white sand at 
140°, the atmosphere 
being 84-5° 


Humboldt. 


France 


118°— laa^jonceia?", 


Arago, as quoted by 






Edwards and Colin. 




91 -5°. 




Chile 


119°— 118» among dry 
grass. 


Boussingault. 


New Grenada 


85° usual summer temp. 


Hty,ia LMdmsCfanL 




1 foot below surftce. 


Map., »i. 487. 


Cape of Good 


159° under the ioU of 


Herschel (MSS.). 


Hope 


a bulb garden. 






142° thermometer bare- 
ly covered. 


CoJ. EmmetL 


Lantao, China 


Water ofrice fields 11 3°; 
adjacent sandy soD 
much higher ; for to- 
wards midday the 
black sides of the boat 
were H2°50. 


Meyen. 
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two o'clock in the day, he observed the heat, 
under the soil of his bulb garden, to be 159" ; at 
3 P.H. it was 150°, and even in shaded places 
119°: tiie temperature of the air in the shade, 
in the same garden, at the same period, was 98° 
and 9S". At 5 p.m. the soil of the garden, having 
been long shaded, was found to have, at 4 inches 
In depth, a temperature of 10S°. " On the 3d of 
December, a thermometer buried ^ inch deep, in 
contact with a seedling fir of the year's planting, 
quite healthy, and having its seed-leaves, marked as 
follows : — at 11" 25" a. m. l48-g°, at 0" 48" P. M. 
149-5°, at 1' 34" P. M. 14i9-8°, at 1" 54- p. m. 
150-8°, and at 2' 46" p. m. 148°." Sir John 
Herschel observes that such observations " go to 
show that at the Cape of Good Hope, in the hot 
months, the roots of bulbous and other plants which 
do not seek their nourishment very deep, must 
frequently, and, indeed, habitually, attain tempera- 
tures which we can only imitate in our hothouses 
by actually suspending over the soil plates of red- 
hot iron. For it must be remarked, that heating 
the ground ^om below would not distribute the 
temperature in the same way." 

These observations seem to confirm the late Mr. 
Harvey's suspicions, that the real force of the sun's 
rays in tropical countries is still far from being- 
ascert^ned. When, therefore, we are informed 
by travellers that the temperature in the sun, at 
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Gondar, has been seen to be 113° (Bruce); at 
Benares. 110°, 113% 118° (Harvey) ; or at Sierra 
Leone, 138° (Winterbottom) ; it must be supposed 
that, in reality, the temperature would have been 
found much higher in those places, had more effi- 
dent means of observation been employed. Mr. 
Foggo, indeed, succeeded, by means of a btrge 
thermometer, having the ball covered with black 
wool, and fully exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, unsheltered from the wind, in obtaining, at 
Edinburgh, on the 29th of July, at 3" 10° p.m., 
an indication of 150°, and at 3* p.m. of 140° ; while 
another instrument similarly prepared, and resting 
in contact with herbage, was found to indicate only 
119° and 110°j so that, as Mr. Fo^o remarks, a 
difference of 30° was produced in these cases solely 
from the manner in which the instruments were 
exposed. (^Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. 
xxvii.) 

118. For horticultural purposes, a very extensive 
series of observations requires to be made at a very 
great number of different places, with a view 
to determine the connexion between the tem- 
perature of the soil and the seasons of vegetation } 
for it does not appear that any such have yet 
been recorded, except in this country, where, from 
their fewness, they are by no means so satisfac- 
tory as could be desired. In making these, the 
nature of the soil in which the thermometers are 
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plunged should, among other circumstances, be 
very precisely described-, for it is obvious that 
the result will be essentially affected by the pecu- 
liar conducting power of the earth. 

119' But, although we have no geothermome- 
trical observations which have a direct relation to 
the connexion between terrestrial temperature and 
vegetation, yet an approximation to the amount of 
heat in the earth may perhaps be obtained indirectly. 
It seems improbable, that the surface of the earth 
should be colder than the mean temperature of the 
air that rests upon it ; and it seems certain, from the 
evidence afforded by this country (1 16.), that, in &ct, 
it is at least a degree or two above it ; therefore, 
in the tropical parts of America, where Humboldt 
found the mean temperature of the coldest month 
not to be lower than 79'16° at Cumana, we shall 
be justified in concluding that the temperature 
of the earth's surface never falls permanently below 
that amount ; and as the mean summer temperature 
of the place was found to be SSKH', so it is probable 
that the earth will have something above that de- 
gree of warmth, on an average, in the summer.* 



* For the warmest month, this great observer g;ives Sli-SS" as 
the mean ; which corresponda remarkably with the temperature 
a foot below the surface in New Grenada, where, according to 
a correspondent of Mr. Hey, it is 65° during summer, " as a 
gentleman, a planter there, wrote home for bis information.' 
(See Loudon'g Gctrd. Mag., vL 437.) 
H 3 
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',• To collect together evidence as to the real 
amount of temperature at the different seasons of 
vegetation, in various parts of the globe, would be 
to render a most important service to horticulture i 
for it is hopeless to expect that the cultivation of 
plants can be perfect, in the absence of one of the 
first data that require to be ascertained. What, for 
instancy are the terrestrial and atmospheric tem- 
peratures of the melon fields of Persia, Bokhara, 
Spain, or Smyrna, where that delicious fruit ac- 
quires its greatest excellence ? In the mean while, 
the few &cts recorded in the following table will 
serve to show the practical importance of such 
information, it being borne in mind that, as has 
been already shown (119.)t the mean temperature 
of the soil will probably be, on an averse, a de- 
gree or two above the recorded means of the 
warmest and coldest months. Thus, the tem- 
perature of the earth at Calcutta, for instance, 
may be computed to be not more than 88°, nor less 
than 72" i and if we compare places so similar in 
climate as Marseilles, Vienna, and London, it will 
be found that the difference in the terrestrial tem- 
perature, as indicated by that of the atmosphere in 
the warmest month of summer, is quite sufficient to 
explain why we have so little success in the culti- 
vation of the vine in the open air in England. 
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120. A Table of Mean Temperatures of the hottest and 
coldest Months. 





LUitud.. 


L«*t.dt 


H™.T™p,of 


Anthorttltt. 


vr«m- 


Co)dm 








mSU. 


M«.lb. 




59"S6'N. 


30»19-E. 


65 'ee" 


8-60° 


Humboldt. 


Moscow . . 


55 45 N. 


37 33 E. 


70-52 


6-08 


ditto. 


MdriJJe LUDd 1 


74 47 N. 


IIO 48 Wj 39-08 


-35-59 


Hugh Mumr. 
Ed. Plul.Joun.aL 


Copenbigen 


55 41 N. 


12 35 £. 65-66 




Humboldt. 


E<£bur|h , . 


S5 57 N. 


3 10 W. 


59-36 


38-30 


diuo. 


0.1.™" . . 


46 IS N. 


6 8 E. 


66-56 


34-16 


diuo. 




48 IS N. 


IS 22 E. 


70-53 


86-60 


ditto. 


Pmi . " . '. 


48 50 N. 


S SO E. 






ditto. 


London - 


51 30 N. 


5 W. 




37-76 


ditto. 


Philddelptii. 


89 56 N. 


75 16 W. 


77'00 


32.72 


ditto. 


Ne- York 


40 40 N. 


79 58 W. 


80-70 


25-34 


ditto. 


PekiD . 


39 S4 N. 


116 37 E. 




84-63 


ditta 


Mi'Lui . . 


45 96 N. 


9 11 E. 


74-66 


36-14 


ditto. 


BodexiL . . 


44 50 N. 


34 W. 


73-04 


41-00 


diuo. 


Maruilln . 


43 17 N. 


5 32 E. 


74-66 


44-43 


ditto. 


Rome . 


41 53 H. 


IS 37 E. 


77-00 


43-26 


ditto. 


Funcbal - . 


33 37 N. 


16 36 W. 


75-56 


64-04 


ditto. 


Algier. . 


36 48 N. 


S 1 E. 


8S-76 


60-08 


ditto. 


Cairo . 


30 3 N. 


30 J8 E. 


85-83 


6613 


ditto. 


VenCnu 


19 11 N. 


96 1 W. 


81 -36 


71-06 


ditto. 




S3 10 N. 


83 13 W. 


83-84 


69-98 


ditto. 


Cumant - - 


10 37 N. 


65 15 W. 


84-38 


7916 


diua 


Canton . - 


23 10 N. 


113 IS E. 


84-50 


57-00 


Anglo-Chinoe Calendar. 


Macao ■ 


32 10 N. 


113 33 E. 


86-00 


63-50? 


£(to. 


CatiaHet - 


28 30 N. 


16 00 W. 


78-90 


63-70 


Brende-a JournaL 




29 as N. 


79 56 E. 


69-34 


43-57 


(•Traiu-Med. Phys.3oc. 
1 Cale. . 


25 56 N. 


80 45 E. 


74-94 


58-74 


Oleaniaga ■■> ScieDce. 


GumdiWarrali - 


33 10 N. 


79 54 E. 


87-45 


60-33 


ditto. 


Caleuiu - .| 


23 40 N. 


SS 35 E. 


85-70 


66-30 


ditto. 






86-86 


70-10 


Joun. Al Soc. 


A.a 


si 51 N. 


95 93 E. 


8«'IS 




deadly in Sdence. 


Bireillv 


SS 23 N. 


79 23 E. 


9191 


56 50 


ditto. 


Cbunar - 


S5 9 N. 


83 54 E. 


90-00 


58-00 


Ed. Ph. Joum. 


Cape of Ooodl 












Hop* (Feld- L 


34 23 S. 


18 35 E. 


74-37 




Herachel (MSi) 


.s;=,'.- -J. 


26 30 N. 


78 30 W. 


88-52 


69'07 


H01..J. C.Lee!(MSS.) 


Sw«. SiTer 


38 00 S. 


115 50 E. 


78-00 


64-84 


Milligao. 


Bemud. . . 


33 15 N. 


64 SO W. 


76-75 


57-90 


Col. Emmett. 
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BOOK II. 

OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH 
THE OPERATIONS OF HOETICULTURE ESSENTIALLY 
DEPEND. 

Every operation in horticulture dq)encl3 for suc- 
cess upon a correct appreciation of the nature of 
the vital actions described in the last Book; for 
although there' have been many good gardeners 
entirely unacquainted with the science of vegetable 
physiology, and although many points of practice 
have been arrived at altogether accidentally, yet it 
must be obvious that the power of regulating and 
modifying knowledge so obtained cannot possibly be 
possessed, unless the external influences by which 
plants are affected are clearly understood. Indeed, 
the enormous difference that exists between the 
skill of the present race of gardeners and their pre- 
decessors can only be ascribed to the general diffu- 
sion, that has taken place, of an acquaintance with 
some of the simpler facts in vegetable physiology. 
In attempting to apply the explanations of science 
to the routine of horticultural practice, it appears 
desirable, in order to avoid frequent repetition, that 
all the subordinate details of the art should be 
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omitted, and that those general operations should 
alone be adverted to which, under many different 
modificati(»is, and in various forms, constitute the 
foundation of every gardener's education. 



CHAP. I, 

OF BOTTOM HEAT. 



This term is, in common practice, made use of 
only in those cases where the temperature of the 
soil in which plants grow is artificially raised con- 
siderably above that which we are acquainted with 
in England; and there seems to be a general idea 
that such an artificial elevation of temperature is 
only necessary in a few special instances. It has, 
however, been shown (116.) that the mean tem- 
perature of that part of the soil in which plants 
grow is universally something higher than that of 
the air by which they are surrounded, and conse- 
quently it appears that nature, in all cases, employs 
some degree of bottom heat as a stimulus and 
protection* to vegetation. At the same time, it 

* That the warmth of the soil acts as a protection to plants 
may be eaaily understood. A plant is penetrated in alt direc- 
tions hy innumerable microscopic air passages and chambers, so 
that there ia a free communication between its extremities. 
It may therefore be conceived that if, as necessarily happens, 
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must be admitted that, in some cases, the amount 
is extremely small ; for Von Baer found Ranun- 
culus nivalts and Oxyria reniformis flowering in 
Nova Zemfola, where the soil was not warmed above 
34^° ; and, in Jakutzsk, Erdmann states that Sum- 
mer Wheat, Rye, Cabbages, Turnips, Radishes, and 
Potatoes are cultivated, although the ground is not 
thawed abpve three feet in depth. 

That elevating the temperature of moist soil pro- 
duces an unusual degree of vigour in plants un- 
accustomed in nature to such an elevation is a &ct 
which requires no proof: it is attested by the con- 
dition of vegetation round hot springs, and in places 
artificially heated by subterraneous iires ; and this 
has probably been the cause of the employment of 
tan and hotbeds, by which means bottom heat has 
been generally obtained for rearing delicate species, 

tbe air iiuide the plant it in motion, the effect of warmug the 
air in the roots will be to raise the internal temperature of the 
whole indiTJdual ; and the same is true of its fluich. Now, when 
the temperature of the soil is raised to 150° at noonday by the 
fnrce of the solar rays, it will retain a considerable part of that 
warmth during the night : but the temperature of the air may 
fall to such a degree that the excitability of a [Jant would be 
too mud) and suddenly impaired, if it acquired the coldoess of 
the medium surrounding it; this is prevented, we may Buppose, 
by the warmth communicated to the general system, from the 
BOit) dirough the roots ; so that the lowering of the temperature 
of the air, by radiation during the night, is unable to afect 
plants injurionaly, in consequence of the antagonist force ex* 
ercised by tbe heated soil. 
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and especially seeds. But if this stimulus acts in 
the first instance beneficiallj in alt cases alike, it 
soon becomes a source of mischief in those species 
which are natives c^ climates where such terrestrial 
heat is unknown, the latter " drawing u(^" as the 
saying is, becoming weak and sickly, and speedily 
presenting a diseased appearance (108.). 

On the other hand, it is equally well known that, 
unless the temperature of the soil be raised per- 
manently to at least 75°^ the seeds of tropical trees 
will not germinate; or, if they do, they push forth 
feebly, and from the first present the sickly appear- 
ance of plants suffering firom c<^d (110.). Hence 
arises the imposdlnlity of making the seeds of 
tropical plants germinate when sown in the open 
air in this country, where the mean temperature of 
^e earth seldom rises to 65°, and that for only 
rfiort periods of time. It is, therefore, obvious that 
all plants require some bottom heat; but the 
amount varies with their species, and the only 
means or power of determining what the amount 
should be is afforded by the known d^ree of 
warmth .of the cUmate of which a plant may be a 
native. 

When plants are cultivated in glass houses, there 
is littie difficulty in supplying them with the amount 
of bottom heat which they may require ; but thb 
can either not be effected at all, or only to a Umited 
degree by a selection of soils and situations, when 
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plants are cultivated in the open air; and hence one 
of the many difficulties of acclimatising in a cold 
country the species of a warmer climate. It is true 
that plants will exist within wide limits of tempera- 
ture, and, consequentiy, a few degrees of differ- 
ence in the natural bottom heat to which they are 
exposed may not affect them so &r as to destroy 
them ; but it cannot be doubted that the con- 
ditions most favourable to their growth are those 
which embrace a temperature rather above than 
below that to which they are accustomed in their 
native haunts. 

The Orange tree is found in perfection jirhere 
the temperature of the soil may be computed to 
rise to 80° or 85°, and never to fall below 58°, as 
in the Bermudas, Malta, and Canton. How in- 
judicious, then, is our practice of exposing it 
during summer to the open air, In tubs, where the 
soil scarcely rises in temperature above 66", and 
preserving it during winter in cold conservatories, 
the soil of which often sinks to 36° ; under such cir- 
cumstances the Orange exists indeed, but where are 
the perfume and juiciness of its fruit, and where 
the healthy vigour of its noble foliage ? The Vine 
cannot be grown in the open air of this country 
to any useful purpose, except when trained to 
walls, in soils and situations unusually exposed to 
the beams of the sun ; it is only then that it can 
obtain for its roots such a nermanent warmth as 
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75% which it will have at Bordeaux, or 80° in 
Madeira. 

It may hence be considered an axiom in horti- 
culture, that all plants require the soil, as well as 
the atmosphere, in which they grow, to correspond 
in temperature with that of the countries of which 
they are natives. It has also been already shown, 
that the mean temperature of the soil should be a 
degree or two above that of theatmosphere(1190' 

This explains why it is that hardy trees, over 
whose roots earth has been heaped or paving laid, 
are found to suffer so much, or even to die ; in 
such cases, the earth in which the roots are grow- 
ing is constantly much colder than the atmosphere, 
instead of warmer. We have here", also, the cause 

* Mr. Knight long unce mentioned an important fact con- 
nected with this subject : — "It ia well knovm," he said, " that 
the bark of Oak trees is usuollj' stripped off in the spring, and 
that in the same season the bark of other trees may be easily 
detached from their alburnum, or sap-wood, from which it is, at 
that season, separated, by the interventiou of a mixed cellular 
and mucilaginous substance ; this is apparently employed in the 
organisation of a new layer of fibre, or inner bark, the annual 
formation of which is essential to the growth of the tree. If^ at 
thia period, a severe frosty night, or very <x>ld winds, occur, the 
bark of the trunk, or main stem, of the Oak tree becomes again 
firmly attached to its alburnum, from which it cannot be sepa- 
rated till the return of milder weather, Neither the health of 
the tree, nor its foliage, nor its blossoms, appear to sustain any 
material mjury by this sudden suspension of its functions ; but 
the crop of acorns invariably feils. Tlie Apple and Pear trees 
appear to be affected to the same extent by similar degrees of 
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of the common circumstance of Vines that are 
forced early not setting their fruit well, when their 
roots are in ibe external horder and unprotected 
by artificial means ; and to the same cause is often 
to be ascribed the shriveling of grapes, which, as 
we all know, most commonly happens to Vines 
whose roots are in a cold and unsunned border. 

Mr. Reid of Balcarras has, indeed, shown that one 
of the causes (^ canker and immature fruit even 
in orchards is the coldness of the soil. He found 
that, in a cankered orchard, the roots of the trees 
had entered the earth to the depth of S feet ; and 
he also ascertained that, during the summer months, 
the average heat of the soil, at 6 inches below the 
surface, was 61° ; at 9 inches, 57° ; at 18 inches, 
50° } and at 3 feet, 44°. He took measures to con- 
tine the roots to the soil near the sur&ce, and the 
consequence was, the disappearance of canker, and 
ripening of the fruit (Memoirs of Caledonian 
Hort, Soc. vi. part. 2. ; and Oardener's Magazine, 
vii. Sd.") 



cold. Their Uossoms, He those of the Oak, unfold perfectly 
well, and present the moat healthy and vigorous diaracter; and 
their pollen sbedi freely, "nieir fruit, also, appears to set well ; 
but the whole, or nearly the whole, Alls off just at die period 
when its growth ought to commence. Some varieties of the 
Apple and Pear are much more capable of bearing unfavourable 
weather dian others, and even the Oak trees present, in this 
respect, some dissimilarity of constitution." (Hort Tram., 
TJ. 22a) 
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I^ on the other hand, we take cases of growth 
in the artificial climate of hot-houses, we find that 
BigDonia venusta, and many other tropical {dants, 
will not flower unless in a high bottom heat ; and 
that Palm trees, planted in the soil of conserva- 
tories which it is impracticable to heat sufficiently, 
soon become unhealthy. 

The reason why it is necessary to plants in a 
growing state, that the mean temperature of the 
earth should be higher than that of the air, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Warmth acts as a stimulus to the 
vital forces (170> audits operation is in proportion 
to its amount, within certain limits. If, then, the 
branches and leaves of a plant are stimulated by 
warmth to a greater degree than the roots, they 
will consume the sap of the stem &ster than the 
roots can renew it; and, therefore, nature takes 
care to provide against tim by giving to the roots 
a medium permanently more stimulating, that is, 
wanner, than to the branches and leaves. 

Such being the &ct, it is obvious that one of the 
first of a gardener's cares should be, to secure the 
means of insuring a proper temperature to the soil 
in which he grows his plants, and that this is requi- 
site for hardy as well as tender species i and I en- 
tertain little doubt that the time is at hand when it 
will be considered quite as necessary to furnish heat 
for the soil as for the air ; not, liowever, beat with- 
out moisture, for that would evidently produce 
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much greater evils than it was iDtended to cure, as 
has indeed been found by inconsiderate experi- 
menters. I quite agree with Mr. Writgen in believ- 
ing that it is the temperature and moisture of a 
soil, much more than its mineralogical quaUty, that 
determine its influence upon vegetation. (See Er- 
ster Jakresberickf, Sfc, am Mittel uTid Nieder- 
Rhein, p. 64.) 

Mr. Fintelmann, the king of Prussia's gardener 
at Potsdam, is celebrated for his success in the 
diificult art of forcing Cherries, and he has given an 
account of his practice ( Qard. Mag., vol iii., p. 64.), 
in which it appears that the most peculiar feature 
is the strict attention he pays to the temperature of 
the roots. He first soaks the roots in water heated 
by the mixture of equal parts of boiling and cold 
water ; he afterwards sprinkles the trees with luke- 
warm water, and he continues to employ it of the 
same temperature as long as watering is required. 

It seems, indeed, clear, that the success of the 
Dutch in obtaining an abundance of fresh vege- 
tables, such as lettuces, during tlie whole winter, is 
in part owing to their being able to mfuntain a 
gentle bottom heat. No doubt this is connected 
with the abundant light which their forcing struc- 
tures admit, and with other causes of considerable 
importance j but none of those causes can be sup- 
posed likely, in the absence of the bottom heat, to 
produce such a result as the Dutch gardeners obtain. 
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If it is necessary that the temperature of the soil 
in which plants grow should be carefully regulated, 
and adjusted to their natural habits, it is no less 
requisite that the waier in which aquadcs are cul- 
tivated should be also brought to a fitting heat. 
Mr. William Kent succeeded well in making many 
tropical speciee flower, by growing them in lead ds- 
tems plunged in a tan-bed (Hort. 7Vo/w., iii. 34.) 
in a close heat. In like manner, Mr. Christie Duff 
procured flowers in abundance from Nymphsea 
rubra, csrulea, and odorata, by placing them in a 
cistern in a pine stove upon the end flues, where 
the Are enters and escapes } or by plunging them 
into tan-beds in pine houses, varying in temper- 
ature from 80° to 100°. (HoTt Trans., vii. 986.) 
Very lately, Mr. Sylvester, of Chorley, in Lan- 
cashire, obtained fine flowers from Nelumbium 
luteum, by paying attention to the temperature of 
the water. When he kept the latter at 85", the 
plants grew vigorously, and were in perfect health, 
but flowerless ; but by lowering it to70° — 75°, which 
more nearly approaches the heat to which the plant 
is naturally accustomed, the magnificent blossoms 
were produced and succeeded by seeds ; the red 
Nelumbium, however, which inhabits countries . 
with a greater summer heat than the yellow, at the 
same time suffered by this lowering of temperature, 
none of its blossom buds having been able to un- 
fold. (Bot. Mag., xiii. n. s. t 3753.) The water of 
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rice fields, in which the red Nelumbium flourishes, 
was seen by Meyen at 1 13° at Lantao, iD China 
(117.). 

An opinion has, neverthdess; been entertuned, 
that bottom heat is useless ; there is in the Horti- 
cuUural Transactions (vol. iii. 288.) a paper to 
show that it is injurious ; and the authority of Mr, 
Knight has been referred to in support of the 
opinion, in consequence of that great horticulturist 
having expressed a belief that the " bark>bed is 
worse than useless." (^Hort. 2Va»w., iv. 73.) But 
Mr. Knight repeatedly disavowed entertaining any 
such sentiments. In one place, he stated that the 
temperature of the air of the stoves in which his 
Pine-apple and other stove plants grew, without 
hark or other hot-bed, usually varied irom 70° to 
S5° ; and that the mould in his pots, being sur- 
rounded by such air, acquired and retained, as it 
necessarily must, very near the same aggregate 
temperature, but subject to less extensive variation 
(Oard. Mag.,v. 365.): in another, he says the 
temperature of the air was varied in his stove gene- 
rally from about 70" to 85° of Fahrenheit ; and he 
ascertained, by keeping a thermometer immersed in 
the mould of the pots, that the temperature <^ the 
soil varied very considerably less than that of the 
air of the stove ; the mould being in the morning 
generally some degrees warmer than the air of the 
house, and in the middle of the day, and early part 
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of the evening, some d^ees cooler. (^Hort. TVaru., 
vii. ^S.) 

It is, therefore, clear that he considered a high 
temperature necessary for the roots of his Pine- 
apple plants ; and we findi from one of his papers 
(^Hort. 7>an«.,iv. 544.}, that he considered it better 
to obtain the requisite temperature from the atmo- 
sphere than from a bark-bed, the usual source of 
bottom heat, ** because its temperature is constantly 
subject to excess and defect ;" and he even admitted 
that if the bark-bed could be made to give a steady 
temperature of about 10° below that of the day 
temperature of the air in the stove, Pine plants 
would thrive better in a compost of that temper- 
ature than in a colder. 

It is, therefore, plain that the dispute about bot- 
tom heat was not as to the necessity of it, but as to 
the manner of obtaining it, which, as it concerns 
the art of gardening, I need not further notice. 

We have, doubtless, much to learn as to the 
proper manner of applying bottom heat to plants, 
and as to the amount they will bear under particu- 
lar circumstances. It is, in particular, probable 
that in hot-houses plants will not bear the same 
quantity of bottom heat as they receive in nature, 
because we cannot give them the same amount of 
light and atmospheric warmth ; and it is necessary 
that we should ascertain experimentally whether 
it is not a cert^n proportion between the heat of 
I 2 
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the air and earth that we must secure, rather thap 
any absolute amount of bottom heat 

It may also be, indeed it no doubt is, requisite 
to apply a very high degree of beat to soine kinds 
of plants at particular seasons, although a very 
much lower amount is suitable afterwards ; a re- 
mark that is chiefly applicable to the natives of 
what are called extreme climates, that is to say, 
where a very high summer temperature is followed 
by a very low winter t^nperature. Such countries 
are Persia, and many parts of the United States, 
where the summers are excessively hot, and the 
winter's cold intense. The seeming impossibility 
of imitating such conditions artificially will proba- 
bly account for many of the difficulties we expe- 
rience in bringing certain fruits, the Newtown 
pippin, the cherry, the grape, the peach, and the 
almond, to the perfection they acquire in other 
countries. 

This subject will be frequently recurred to here- 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE MOISTURE OF THE SOIL. WATERIHO. 

It has already (38.) been shown that water is one 
of the most important elements in the food of 
plants, partly from their having the power of de- 
composing it, and partly because it is the vehicle 
through which the soluble matters found in the 
earth are conveyed into the general system of ve- 
getation. Its importance depends, however, essen- 
tially upon its quantity. 

We know, on the one hand, that plants will not 
live in soil which, without being chemically dry, 
contains so little moisture as to appear dry ; and, 
on the other hand, an excessive quantity of mois- 
ture is, in many cases, equally prejudicial. The 
great points to determine are, the amount which is 
most congenial to a given species under given cir- 
cumstances, and the periods of growth when water 
should be applied or withheld. 

When a plant is at rest, that is to say, in the 
winter of northern countries and the dry season 
of the tropics, but a small supply of water is re- 
quired by the soil, because at that time the stems 
lose but little by perspiration, and consequently 
the roots demand but little food ; nevertheless, 
some terrestrial moisture is required by plants with 
I 3 
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perennial stems, even in their season of rest, be- 
cause (34.) it is necessary that their system should, 
at that time, be replenished with food against the 
renewal of active vegetation : hence, when trees 
are taken out of the earth in autumn, and allowed 
to remain exposed to a dry air all the winter, they 
either perish, or are greatly enfeebled. If, on the 
other hand, the soil in which they stand is filled 
with moisture, their system is distended with 
aqueous matter at a time when it cannot be de- 
composed or thrown off, and the plant either be- 
comes unnaturally susceptible of the influence of 
cold in rigorous climates (US.) or is driven pre- 
maturely into growth, when its new parts perish 
from the un£ivourable state of the air in which 
they are then developed. The most suitable con- 
dition of the soil, at the period of vegetable rest, 
seems to be that in which no more aqueous matter 
is contained than results from the capillary attrac- 
tion of the earthy particles. 

Nevertheless, there are exceptions to this, in the 
case of aquatic and marsh plants, whose peculiar 
constitution enables them to bear with impunity, 
during their winter, an immersion In water ; and 
in that of many kinds of bulbs, which, during 
their season of rest, are exposed to excessive heat. 
The latter plants are, however, constructed in a 
peculiar manner ; their roots are annual, and perish 
at the same time as the leaves, when the absorbent 
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organs are all lost, so that the bulb cannot be sup- 
posed to require any supply of moisture, inasmuch 
as it possesses do means of taking it up, even if it 
existed in the soil. This will be again adverted to 
in a future chapter. 

It is when plants are in a state of growth that 
an abundant supply of moisture is required in the 
earth. As soon as young leaves sprout forth, per- 
spiration commences (70.), and a powerful absorp- 
tion must take place by the roots ; the younger the 
leaves are, the more rapid their perspiratory action j 
their whole epidermis must, at that time, be highly 
sensible to the stimulating power of light (6G.) : 
but as they grow older their cuticle hardens, the 
stomates (61.) become the only apertures through 
which vapour can fly off, and by degrees even 
these apertures are either choked up, or have a 
diminished irritability. As a general rule, there- 
fore, we are authorised to conclude that the 
ground should be abundantly supplied with mois- 
ture when plants first begin to grow, and that the 
quantity should be diminished as the organisation 
of a plant becomes completed. There are, how- 
ever, some especial cases which appear to be ex- 
ceptional, in consequence of the unnatural state 
in which we require plants to be preserved for our 
own peculiar purposes. One of the e£Pects of an 
excessive supply of moisture is, to keep all the 
newly formed parts of a plant tender and succulent, 
I 4 
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and therefore such a constant supply is desirable 
when the leaves of plants 'are to be sent to table, 
as in the case of Spinach, Lettuces, and other 
oleraceoue annuals. Another effect is, to render 
all parts naturally disposed to be succulent much 
more so than they otherwise would be i thus we 
find market-gardeners deluging their Strawberry 
plants with water while the firuit is swelling, in 
order to assist in that, to them, important ope- 
ration. While, however, in this case, the size of 
the fruit is increased by a copious supply of water 
to the earth, its flavour is, in proportion, dimi- 
nished } for, in consequence of the rapidity with 
which the strawberry ripens, and, perhaps, the 
obstruction of light by its leaves, the excess of 
aqueous matter taken into the system cannot be 
decomposed, and formed into those products which 
give flavour to fruit j but it must necessarily re- 
mun in an unaltered condition. 

It is for the reason just given, that the quantity 
of water in the soil should be diminished when 
succulent fruit is ripening ; we see this happen in 
nature, all over the world, and there can be no 
doubt of its being of great importance. Not only 
is the quality of such fruit impaired by a wet soil, 
as has just been shown, but, because of its low 
perspiratory power, the fruit will burst fi^m excess 
of moisture, as occurs to the plum and grape in 
wet seasons. The melon, alUiough an apparent 
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esceptioD to this rule, is not really so ; that fruit 
acquires its highest excellence in countries where 
its roots are always immersed in water, as in the 
floating islands of Cashmere, the irrigated fields 
of Persia, and the springy river-beds of India. 
But it is to be remembered that the leaves of this 
plant have an enormous perspiratory power, arising 
partly from their large surface, and partly from 
the thinness and consequent permeability of their 
tissue, so that they require a greater supply of 
fluid than most others ; and, in the next place, the 
heat and bright light of such countries are capable 
of decomposing and altering the fluids of the fruit 
with a degree of rapidity and force to which we 
can here have no parallel. In this country the 
melon does not succeed if its roots are immersed 
in water, as I ascertained some years ago, in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society, by repeated 
experiments. Melons were planted in earth placed 
on a tank of water, into which their roots quickly 
made their way ; they grew in a curvilinear iron 
hot-house, and were trained near to the glass, 
and consequently were exposed to all the light 
and heat that can be obtained in this coun- 
try. They grew vigorously and produced their 
fruit, but it was not of such good quality as it 
would have been had the supply of water to the 
roots been less copious. Thus, in the tropics, the 
quantity of rain that falls in a short time Is enor- 
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motis ; and plants are forced by it into a rapid and 
powerful vegetation, which ia acted upon by a 
light and temperature bright and high in propor- 
tion, the result of which is the most perfect or- 
ganisation of which the plants are susceptible: 
but, if the same quantity of water were ^ven to 
the same plants at similar periods in this country, 
a disorganisation of their tissue would be the re< 
suit, in consequence of the absence of solar light 
in sufficient quantity. 

The e£Pect of continuing to make plants grow 
in a soil more wet than suits them is welt known 
to be not only a production of leaves and ill- 
formed shoots, instead of flowers and fruit, but, 
if the water is in great excess, of a general yel- 
lowness of appearance, owing, as some chemists 
think, to the destruction, by the water, of a blue 
matter which, by its mixture with yellow, forms 
the ordinary verdure of vegetation. If this con- 
dition is prolonged, the vegetable dssue enters 
into a state of decomposition, and death ensues. 
In some cases the joints of the stem separate, in 
others the plant rots off at the ground, and all 
such results are increased in proportion to the 
weakness of light, and the lowness of temperature. 
De Candolle considers that the collection of stag- 
nant water about the neck of plants prevents the 
free access of the oxygen of the air to the roots ; 
but it seems to me that much more mischief is 
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produced by the coldness of the soil in which 
water is allowed to accumulate. It seems also 
probable that the extrication of carburetted hydro- 
gen gas is one cause of the injury sustained by 
plants whose roots are surrounded by stagnant 
water ; but upon this point we want much more 
satisfactory evidence than we yet possess. 

It is because of the danger of allowing any ac- 
cumulation of water about the roots of plants that 
drainage is so very important In very bibulous 
soils this contrivance is unnecessary ; but in all 
those which are tenacious, or which from their low 
situation, do not permit superfluous water to Alter 
away freely, such a precaution is indispensable. 
No person has ever seen good fruit produced by 
trees growing in lands imperfectly dnuned ; and 
all experienced gardeners must be acquainted with 
cases where wet unproductive borders have been 
rendered fruitful by contrivances which are only 
valuable because of their efficiency in regulating 
the humidity of the soil. Mr. Hiver ( Cfard. Mag., 
v. 60.) speaks of the utility of mixing stones in 
great quantities with the soil, "as they prevent 
the accumulation of water in very wet weather, 
and retun sufficient moisture for the purposes of 
the plant in dry seasons ; " and, when we hear 
of such precautions as are detailed in the follow- 
ing good account of preparing a Vine border, we 
only learn how important it is to provide effectually 
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for the removal of superfluous water from around 
the roots, and how useless a waste of money is 
that which is expended in forming deep rich beds 
of earth. 

" In preparing a Vine border," says Mr. Grifiin, 
of Woodhall, a successful grower of grapes, " one 
foot in depth of the mould from the sur&ce is 
cleared out from the whole space j a main drain is 
then sunk parallel to the house, at the extremity of 
the border, one foot lower than the bottom of the 
border ; into this, smaller drains are carried dia- 
gonally from the house across the border. The 
drains are filled with stone. The cross drains keep 
the whole bottom quite dry ; but if the subsoil be 
gravel, chalk, or stone, they will not be necessary. 
The drainage being complete, the whole bottom is 
covered with brick, stone, or lime rubbish, about 
six inches thick, and on this is laid the compost 
for the vines." (Hort. Trans., iv. 100.) 

The practice of placing large quantities of pot- 
sherds or broken tiles at the bottom of tubs, or pots, 
or other vessels in which plants are rooted, is only 
another exemplification of the great necessity of 
attending to the due humidity of the soil, and to 
the prevention of stagnant water collecting about 
the roots; and the injury committed by worms, 
upon the roots of plants in pots, is chiefiy produced 
by these creatures reducing the earth to a plastic 
state, and dra^ng it among the potsherds so as to 
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Stop Up the passage between them, and destroy the 
drainage. 

One of the means of guarding the earth against 
an access on the one hand, and a loss on the other, 
of too much water, is by paving ground with 
tiles or stones, and the advantages of this method 
have been much insisted upon. But it is certain 
that, in cold summers at least, such a pavement 
prevents the soil from acquiring the necessary 
amount of bottom heat ; and it is probable that, 
what with this effect, and the obstruction of a 
free communication between the atmosphere and 
the roots of a plant, the practice is disadvantage- 
ous rather than the reverse. 

More commonly recourse is had to the operation 
of simple watering, for the purpose of maintaining 
the earth at a due state of humidity, and to render 
plants more vigorous than they otherwise would 
be ; an indispensable operation in bot-houses, but 
of less moment in the open air. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether, in the latter case, it is not often 
more productive of disadvantage than of real ser- 
vice to plants. When plants are watered naturally, 
the whole air is saturated with humidity at the 
same time as the soil is penetrated by the rain ; and 
in this case the aqueous particles mingled with the 
earth are very gradually introduced into the cir- 
culating system : for the moisture of the air pre- 
vents a rapid perspiration. Not so when plants in 
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the open air are artificially watered. This operation 
is usually performed in hot dry weather, and must 
necessarily be very limited in its effects ; it can have 
little if any influence upon the atmosphere : then, 
the parched air robs the leaves rapidly of their 
moisture, so long as the latter is abundant ; the 
roots are suddenly and violently excited, and after 
a short time the exciting cause is suddenly witii- 
drawD, by the momentary supply of water being 
cut off by evaporation, and by filtration through 
the bibulous substances of which soil usually con- 
sists. Then again, the rapid evaporation from the 
soil in dry weather has the effect of lowering the 
temperature of the earth, and this has been before 
shown to be injurious (p. 1S3.) ; such a lowering, 
from such a cause, does not take place when plants 
are refreshed by showers, because at that time the 
dampness of the air prevents eva[>oration from the 
soil, just as it prevents perspiration from the leaves. 
Moreover, in stiff soils, the dashing of water upon 
the surface has af^er a little while the effect of 
" puddling " the ground and rendering it impervi- 
ous, so that the descent of water to the roots is 
impeded, whether it is communicated artificially, or 
by the Ml of rain. It is, therefore, doubtful whe- 
ther artificial watering of plants in the open air is 
advantageous, unless in particular cases } and most 
assuredly, if it is done at all, it ought to be much 
more copious than is usual. It is chiefly in the 
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case of annual crops that watering artificially is 
re^y important ; and with them, if any means of 
occasionally deluging ground can be devised, by 
means of sluices or otherwise, in the same way sg 
water meadows, it may be expected to be advan- 
tageous. Mildew, which is so often produced by a 
dry air acting upon a delicate surface of vegetable 
tissue, is completely prevented in annuals by very 
abundant watering. The ravages of the Botrytis 
effusa, which attacks Spinach ; of Acrosporium 
monilioides, which is found on the Onion ; and 
the mildew of the Pea, caused by the ravages of 
Erysiphe communis, may all be stopped, or pre- 
vented, by abundant watering in dry weather. Mr. 
Knight first applied this fitct to the securing a late 
crop of peas for the table, in the following man- 
ner: — 

The ground is dug in the usual way, and the 
spaces which will be occupied by the future rows 
are well soaked with water. The mould upon each 
side is then collected, so as to form ridges seven or 
eight inches above the previous level of the ground, 
and these are well watered ; after which, the seeds 
are sowed, in single rows, along the tops of the 
ridges. The plants very soon appear above the 
soil ; and grow witli much vigour, owing to the 
great depth of the soil, and abundant moisture. 
Water is given rather profusely once in every 
week or nine days, even if the weather proves 
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showery ; but, if the ground be thoroughly drenched 
with water by the autumnal rains, no further 
trouble is necessary. Under this mode of manage- 
ment, the plants will remain perfectly green and 
luxuriant tilt their blossoms and young seed-ves- 
sels are destroyed by frost, and their produce will 
retain its proper flavour, which is always taken 
away by mildew. (Hort. Trans., ii. 87.) 



CHAP. III. 

OF ATMOSPHERICAL MOISTURE AND TEMPERATURE.* 

The constituent parts of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds us are either the same in different regions, 
or the differences, if any, are not appreciable by 
chemical processes. It is far otherwise, as r^rds 
temperature and humidity, which are so intimately 
connected that they cannot be considered apart 
from each other. 

From what has been already stated (Book I, Chap. 

* This subject has already been fully treated by Professor 
Daniel), io his excellent paper " On Climate with regard to 
Horticulture," published in the l^tuuaetioiu of the Bbrtteultural 
Society, vol.vi. p. 1. It 13 impoBsible for anyone to discuSB the 
same topic without profiting largely by this important treatise, 
which I have very much followed in the present chapter. 
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IV.), it is apparent that of the vital functions of 
plants none are more important than those of per- 
spiration and evaporation ; and that, while a certain 
amount of loss of their fluid particles is necessary, 
a great excess or diminution of the loss must be 
injurious. Although the solar rays appear to be 
the immediate cause of perspiration, which pro- 
ceeds in proportion to their intensity (71. )> y^t *his 
action is necessarily modified by the state of the 
medium, that is, of the atmosphere, which surrounds 
them ; in proportion to its heat and dryness will 
their power be augmented, and in proportion to its 
cold and moisture diminished. The physiological 
efiect of an excessive augmentation of perspira- 
tion is to dry up the juices and to destroy the 
texture of the leaves j on the other hand, an ex- 
cessive obstruction of that function prevents the 
decomposition and assimilation of the fluids, and 
the formation of new organised matter, as well as 
of the secretions peculiar to a species. A state of 
the atmosphere, therefore, which is most fevour- 
able to the maintenance of the perspiratory action 
in the most healthy state, is that which it must be 
the business of a gardener to secure by all the means 
in his power. 

Among the hygrometers intended for mea- 
suring the quantity of elastic vapour in the atrno* 
sphere, the most convenient for use is that invented 
by Professor Daniell. In this instrument, the 
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amount of moisture in a given atmosphere is indi- 
cated by what is called the dew-point ; that is to 
say, by the point of the thermometric scale at 
which the cold is sufficient to cause a deposition 
of dew : the amount being calculated by the dif- 
ference between the natural temperature and an 
artificial temperature created for the purpose of 
determining the point at which the elastic vapour 
of the air is precipitated by cold. " The natural 
scale of the hygrometer," says Mr. Daniell, "is 
included between the points of perfect dryness 
and perfect moisture : the latter, of course, being 
that state of the atmosphere at which the deW'point 
coincides with the temperature of the air. The 
intermediate degrees may be ascertained by di- 
viding the elasticity of vapour at the temperature 
of the dew-point, by the elasticity at the tempera- 
ture of the air : the quotient will express the pro- 
portion of moisture actually existing, to the quan- 
tity which would be required for saturation ; for, 
calling the term of saturation I'OOO, as the elas- 
ticity of vapour at the temperature of the air is to 
the elasticity of vapour at the temperature of the 
dew-point, so is the term of saturation to the actual 
degree of moisture." 
By means of this and similar contrivances*, we 

* Other hygroroetera have been invented to answer the tame 
end i but, as Mr. Daniell's is tbat most eligible in this country, 
I have thought it more convenient to confine my observations 
to it. 
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are at all times able to ascertain exactly the quan- 
tity of water that exists in an elastic state in the air. 
In this country, the changes of moisture are said 
to eiBtend from 1-000, or saturation, to -389, or 
even so low as -ISO, under a south wall, for a short 
space of time; "a state of dryness which is cer- 
tfunly not surpassed by an African harmattan," 
but one which produces less disastrous conse- 
quences, because it is accompanied by a far lower 
temperature and a weaker solar radiation. The 
mean degree of moisture of the air near London 
has been found by Mr. Thompson to be 'SQJ, on 
an average of ten years, while the mean tempera- 
ture is 50*62 • : in other parts of the world it is 
very different ; and the amount of those differ- 
ences, together with the means of imitating them 
artificially, constitutes one of the most delicate and 
difficult parts of the gardener's art. AH that relates 
to this subject, however, to be treated usefully, must 
be considered in a very special way, and in such 
detail as can only be expected in a separate work 
upon the subject. An idea of the difference be- 
tween the atmospherical moisture of London and 
that of other parts of the world may, however, be 
collected from the following table showing the 
amount of rain that falls in a few different countries. 

* See the various meteorol(^ical journals published by the 
Horticultural Society, in their Transactiotw, from the year 1626 
inclusive. 
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Inchet per Anaum. 
London - - - 240] Average of 10 years. 

St. Petersburg - - 16- 

Algiers ... 27* 

Fattehpiir (East Indies) 35*94 Average of 4 Tears. 

Madeira - - 31' 

Sdgar (East Indies) - from SM5 to 64-76 
Bahamas - - - 54*99 

Calcutta - - from 59*83 to 81- 

Ceylon - - - 84-3 

Macao - • from 48-8 to 107*3 

Equator - - 96* 

Coast of Malabar - - 123-50 Average of 14 years. 

Grenada - - 126- 

Leogane, St. Domingo- 150- 

Bengal, 20 to 22 inches in a single month. 
Bombay) 32 inches in 12 days. 
Tavoy, 203*5 inches in six months ; as much as 
8*5 in a day (July 31. 1831). 

We possess, to a certain extent, the power of 
modifying the moisture of the air even in the open 
air, and have almost complete control over tliat of 
glazed houses. 

It is found by experience that the elFect of wind 
is to increase the dryness of the air, and, conse- 
quently, the perspiration of vegetable surfaces. 
"Evaporation," says Mr. Daniell, " increases in a 
prodigiously rapid ratio with the velocity of the 
wind; and any thing which retards the motion 
of the latter is very efficacious in diminishing the 
amount of the former. The same surface which, 
in a calm state of the air, would exhale 100 parts 
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of moisture, would yield 125 in a moderate breeze, 
and 150 in a high wind." Hence the great im- 
portance, in gardens, of walls and screens, which 
break the wind, and keep the air in repose in their 
vicinity. The difference between the effect of a 
given amount of cold upon the blossoms of exposed 
fruit trees, and those of the same species trained 
upon walls, is well known ; and appeals to be owing 
to this circumstance, much more than to any differ- 
ence of temperature in the two situations." 

It is to be remarked that the easterly winds are, 
in this country, both the coldest and the driest. 
Mr. Daniell tells us that the " moisture of the air 
flowing from any point between n.e. and s.e. in- 
clusive, is, to that of the air from the other quarters 
of the compass, in the proportion of 'SI* to 'QOy. 
upon an average of the whole yearj" and Mr. 
Thompson has found the hygrometer to indicate 
not uncommonly from 20° to 30° of dryness, 
during the long prevalence of the north-easterly 
winds in spring. At the same time, the air is very 
cold, the effect of which is to cause the sap-vessels 

* This has been illuBtrated by Mr, Howard, in the results of 
Bome intercBting experimentB made by him on the annual amount 
of evaporation. During three years, in which the evaporating 
gauge was placed forty-three feet from the ground, the annual 
average result was 37*85 inches ; during other three years, 
when the instrument was lower and less exposed, the average 
was 33'37 inches ; and when the gauge was upon or near the 
ground, the annual average was only 20-^ inches, or little more 
than half the amount evaporated in a free and elevated exposure. 
K S 
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of the Stein to contract, and refuse to convey their 
fluid ; so that the blossoms of fruit trees In a north- 
east wind, while they are robbed of their fluid con- 
tents by evaporation, can get no assistance from 
the roots through the stem, and necessarily perish. 
I find, however, from Mr. Thompson's observations, 
that the greatest dryness we experience in this 
cUmate is, not when the wind is in the east, but 
when it is in the south. For example : in nine years, 
between 1826 and 1834<, the four driest days were, 
in the year 1834, in June, when it was 33° on the 
1st, 85" on the 2d, and 31' on the Slst ; on the 
1st of June, 1833, it was 30% and always with a 
south wind j and, during the whole of those nine 
years, there was but one other day on which the 
dryness was found as high as 30°, namely, on the 
10th of April, 1834, with a north-east wind. The 
duration of dryness, with a south wind, was, how- 
ever, very short, not exceeding one or at most two 
days, and was invariably accompanied with great 
heat and followed by heavy rain ; while the north- 
easters last for weeks, without rain and with a 
comparatively low temperature. The following 
statement by Mr. Thompson puts this in a clear 
light. There occurred between 18S6 and 1S34 
inclusive, — 



'ind North 


" days, above 20" of drynew. 


N. East 


- '39 do. do. 


East 


114 48 do. do. 


S. East 


.27 do. do. 
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Wind South • 35 dayi, above 20° of drjnesB. 

S. West - 30 do. do. 

West - 35 do. do. 

N. We«t - 2S do. do. 

These fects sufficiently explain the fatal effects of 
certain winds upon vegetation, the small compara- 
tive value in this country of walls with north and 
east aspects, and the general want of success that 
attends late spring planting. Here, also, we in 
part discover an explanation of the utility of shades 
interposed between the sun and plants newly com- 
mitted to the earth ; they not only cut off the solar 
rays, but also intercept currents of air, and thus 
diminish the amount of perspiration by two oppo- 
site methods. 

The following table, for which I am again in- 
debted to Mr. Thompson, will be found to show 
that the average degree of dryness, in the middle 
of the day, throughout the year is, with a 





Degrees 






of Di^iieu. 


of MoiMura. 


North wind - - - 


6-55° . 


- 816 


North-east 


7-SO - 


- 794 


Ea»t - - - - 


6-20 . 


- 825 


Average, with wind from the 


} 6-68 - 





three coldest points 


- 811 


South wind 


4-23 - 


- 877 


South-weat - - . - 


4-70 - 


- 859 


West ... 


6-20 - 


- 733 


Average, with wind from the 


]■ 5-04 - 





three warmest points 


- 823 
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As to temperature in the open air, unconnected 
with atmospherical humidity, there seems to be no 
means of regulating or modifying it to any con- 
siderable extent. In some respects, however, we 
have even this powerful agent under our control ; 
but, in order to exercise such control, it is necessary 
to understand correctly the theory of what is called 
radiatioD, which cannot be better explained than 
in the words of Mr. Daniell. " The power of 
emitting he^ in straight lines in every direction, 
independently of contact, may be regarded as a 
property common to all matter ; but differing in 
degree in different kinds of matter. Co-existing 
with it, in the same degrees, may be regarded the 
power of absorbing heat so emitted from other 
bodies. Polished met^ds and the fibres of vege- 
tables may be considered as placed at the two 
extremities of the scale upon which these proper- 
ties in different substances may be measured. If 
a body be so situated that it may receive just as 
much radiant heat as itself projects, its temperature 
remains the same ; if the surrounding bodies emit 
heat of greater intensity than the same body, its 
temperature rises, till the quantity which it re- 
ceives exactly balances its expenditure, at which 
point it again becomes stationary ; and if the 
power of radiation be exerted under circumstances 
which prevent a return, the temperature of the 
body declines; Thus, if a thermometer be placed 
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in the focua of a concave metallic mirror, and 
turned towards any clear portion of the sky, at 
any period of the day, it will fait many degrees 
below the temperature of another thermometer 
placed near it, out of the mirror ; the power of 
radiation is exerted in both thermometers, but to 
the first all return of radiant heat is cut off, while 
the other receives as much from the surrounding 
bodies, as itself projects. This interchange amongst 
bodies takes place in transparent media as well as 
in vacuo; but in the former case, the eflFect is 
modified by the equalising power of the me- 
dium. 

" Any portion of the surface of the globe which 
is fully turned towards the sun receives more radiant 
heat than it projects, and becomes heated ; but 
when, by the revolution of the axis, this portion is 
turned from the source of heat, the radiation into 
space still continues, and, being uncompensated, the 
temperature declines. In consequence of the dif- 
ferent degrees in which different bodies possess 
this power of radiation, two contiguous portions of 
the system of the earth will become of different 
temperatures ; and, if on a clear night we place a 
thermometer upon a grass-plat, and another upon 
a gravel walk or the bare soil, we shall find tlie 
temperature of the former many degrees below that 
of the latter. The fibrous texture of the grass is 
favourable to the emission of the heat, but the 
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dense surface of the gravel seems to retain and fix 
it. But this unequal effect will only be perceived 
when the atmosphere is unclouded, and a free 
passage is open into space j for even a light mist 
will arrest the radiant matter in its course, and 
return as much to the radiating body as it emits. 
The intervention of more substantial obstacles will 
of course equally prevent the result, and the balance 
of temperature will not be disturbed in any sub- 
stance which is not placed in the clear aspect of 
the sky. A portion of a grass-plat under the pro- 
tection of a tree or hedge, will generally be found, 
on a clear night, to be eight or ten degrees warmer 
than surrounding unsheltered parts ; and it is well 
known to gardeners that less dew and frost are to 
be found in such situations, than in those which are 
wholly exposed." (Hort. Trans., vi. 8.) 

These laws plainly direct us to the means we 
are to employ to moderate atmospherical tempera- 
ture. A screen, of whatever kind, interposed be- 
tween the sun and a plant, intercepts the radiant 
heat of the sun, and returns it into space ; and thus, 
in addition to the diminution of perspiration by the 
removal of a part of the stimulus that causes it, 
actually tends to lower the temperature that sur- 
rounds the plant. In like manner, the interposition 
of a screen, however slight, between a plant and the 
sky, intercepts the radiant heat of the earth ; and, 
instead of allowing it to pass off into space, returns 
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it to the ground, the temperature of which is 
mdntained at a higher point than it otherwise 
would be. Hence it is that plants growing below 
the deep projecting eaves of houses, or guarded by 
a mere coping of thatched hurdles, suffer less in 
winter than if they were fully exposed to the sky. 

It is also obvious from what has been stated, 
that plants growing upon grass will be exposed to 
a greater degree of cold in wiuter than such as 
grow upon gravel : but it does not therefore fol- 
low that hard gravel is, with respect to vegetaUon, 
a better coating for the surface of the ground than 
turf; it has its disadvantages as well as its advan- 
tages, and the former probably outweigh the latter. 
Its superior heating power is its only advantage ; 
the objections to it are, its dryness in summer, and 
its comparative impermeability to rain, so that it 
causes the force of perspiration to be inversely as 
the absorbing power of the roots. 

It is well known that blackened surfaces absorb 
heat much more than those of any other colour ; 
and it has been expected that the effect of black- 
ening garden walls, on which fruit trees are trained, 
would be to accelerate the maturation of the fruit : 
but, notwithstanding a few cases of apparent ad- 
vantage, one of which, of the Vine, is mentioned 
in the Horticultural Transactions, vol. iii. p. 330., 
this has been, in general, found either not to 
happen at all, or to so. small an extent as not to 
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he worth the trouble. It is true, that so long 
as the waU is but little covered by the branches 
and leaves of a plant, the absorbent power of the 
blackened surface is brought into play ; but this 
effect is lost as soon as the wall becomes covered 
with foliage. In the early spring, however, before 
the leaves appear, the flowers are brought rather 
more forward than would otherwise be the case; 
and in the autumn the wood certainly becomes 
more completely ripened, a result of infinite con- 
sequence in the northern parts of the country. 

It is rather to a judicious choice of soil and 
situation that the gardener must look for the 
means of softening the rigour of climate. Wet 
tenacious soils are found the most difficult to heat 
or to drain, and they will, therefore, be the most 
unfavourable to the operations of the gardener ; 
extremely light sandy soils, on the other hand, 
part with their moisture so rapidly, and absorb so 
much heat, that they are equally unfavourable; 
and it is the light loamy soils, which are interme- 
diate between the two extremes, that, as is well 
known, form the best soil for a garden. Situation 
is, however, of much more consequence than soil, 
for the latter may be changed or improved, but a 
bad (that is, cold) situation is incurable. Cold 
air is heavier than warm air, and, consequently, the 
stratum of the atmosphere next the soil will be in 
general colder than those above it. When, there- 
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fore, a garden is placed upon the level ground of 
the bottom of a valley, whatever cold air is formed 
upon its sur&ce remains there, and surrounds the 
herbage : and, moreover, the cold air that is 
formed upon the sides of low hills rolls down into 
the valley as quickly as it is formed. Hence the 
&ct which to many seems surprising, that what are 
called sheltered places are, in spring and autumn, 
the coldest We all know that the Dahlias, Po- 
tatoes, and Kidneybeans of the sheltered gardens 
in the valley of the Thames, are killed in the 
autumn by frosts whose effects are unfelt on the 
low hills of Surrey and Middlesex. Mr. Daniell 
says he has seen a difference of 30°, on the same 
night between two thermometers, placed^ the one 
in a valley, and the other on a gentle eminence, 
in favour of the latter. Hence, he justly observes, 
the advantages of placing a garden upon a gentle 
slope must be apparent ; " a running stream at its 
foot would secure the further benefit of a contigu- 
ous surface not liable to refrigeration, and would 
prevent any injurious stagnation of the air." 

In addition to this, it has been said that, to 
obtain the most &vourable conditions of climate 
in this country, a garden should have a south- 
eastern exposure. This, however, has been recom- 
mended, I think, without full consideration. It is 
true that in such an exposure the early sunbeams 
will be received ; but, on the other hand, vegetation 
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there would be exposed to several unfavourable 
actions. There would be little protection from 
easterly winds, which, whether south-east or north- 
east, are the coldest and driest that blow : in the 
next place, an exposure to the first sun of the 
morning is very prejudicial to garden productious 
that have been frozen by the radiation of the 
night } it produces a sudden thaw, which, as gar- 
deners well know*, causes the death of plants 
which, if slowly thawed, would sustain no incon- 
venience from the low temperature to which they 
had been exposed. It is probable, as I have. else- 
where endeavoured to show, that this singular 
effect may be accounted for as follows: — "In 
such cases, it may be supposed that the air, forced 
into parts not intended to contain it, is expanded 
violently, and thus increases the disturbance al- 
ready produced by its expulsion from the proper 
air cavities ; while, on the other hand, when the 
thaw is gradual, the air may retreat by degrees 
from its new situation without producing addi- 
tional derangement of the tissue. It is also pos- 
sible that leaves from which their natural air has 
been expelled by the act of freezing, may, from 
that circumstance, have their tissue too little pro- 
tected from the evaporating force of the solar 
rays, which, we know, produce a specific stimulus 
of a powerful kind upon those organs." (^Hort. 
Trans., n. s., ii. 305.) 

* See Hotl Trans., iij. 43. 
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In our glazed houses, we have fiiU control over 
the state of the atmosphere, as regards both its 
moisture and temperature, by means ^miliar to 
every gardener ; but the manner of applying those 
means, and the causes that oppose their action, de- 
serve to be the subject of enquiry. 

It will have been seen, from what has been 
already stated upon that subject, that in general, in 
warm countries, the air is occasionally at least, if 
not permanently, filled with vapour to a much 
greater extent than in northern latitudes*, and, as 
in our glazed houses we cultivate exclusively the 
natives of warm countries, it is also obvious that, as 
a general rule, the air of such houses requires, at 
certain periods, to be damper than that of the ex- 
ternal air. Those periods are when vegetation is 
most active. On the other hand, countiies nearer 
the equator are subject to seasons of dryness, the 
continuance of which is often much greater than 
any thing we know of here in the open air, and 
consequently artificial means must also be adopted 
to bring about, in glazed houses, that state of 
things at particular periods ; namely, those of the 
repose of plants. These facts afford abundant proof 

* " Captain Sabine, in his meteorological reBearches between 
the tropica, rarely found at the hottest period of the day so 
great a difference as 10° between the temperature of the air 
and the dew-point ; making the degree of saturation about '730, 
but most frequently 5° or -850 ; and the mean saturation of 
the air could not have exceeded -910." (Danidli} 
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of the necessity of regulating the moisture of the 
■Jtmosphere with due preciSKHi. 

By throwing water upon ibe pavement of glasn 
bouses, by means of open tanks of water, by reser- 
voirs placed upon them, by syrin^ig, and by other 
contrivances*, the quantity of water in the air may 
b« easily increased, even up to the state of satura- 
tion. But there are some circumstances, eanly 
DverUwked, which interfere very seriously with this 
power, and which, it may be conceived, may reduce 
it very much below the expectations of the oul- • 
tivator. 

The most unsu^ected <^ these is the destruction 
of aqueous vapour by the hot, dry, absorbent surfece 
of flues. The advantages derived fi:x>m hot-water 
pipes, or steam pipes, over brick flues, are so well 
known, as not to require any evidence to prove the 
fact. Gardeners explain the difference in the 
action of the two, by saying that the dry heat pro- 
duced by hot-water pipes is sweeter than that given 
off by flues ; which is not a veiy intelligible ex- 
pression. The feet is, that the air of houses heated by 
flues is, under equal circumstances, much drier than 
that where hot-water pipes are employed ; because 
the soft burnt clay of the brick flues robs the air of 

* A disdurge of ateam into « glazed bouse has ocoasionaily 
been emfiojed ; but the method requires much ttttention on 
the part «f the operator, and aeeiBB inferior to other contri- 
vances. 
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its moisture, irhile the unabsorbent surface of iron 
pipes abstracts nothing. 

Another source of dryness is the coldness of the 
glass rcK^, especii^y in cold weather, when its tem- 
perature is lowered by the extannal air, in conse- 
quence of which the mcHsture of the artificid 
atmosphere is precipitated upon the inside of the 
glass, whence it runs down in the form of **drip." 
Mr. Daniell observes that the glass of a hot-house, 
at night, cannot exceed the mean of the external 
and internal air ; and, taking them at 80° and 40°, 
^ degrees o€ dryness are kept up in the interior, 
or a degree of saturation not exceeding '5S8. To 
this, in a clear night, we may add at least 6" for 
the effects o( radiation, to which the glass is par^ 
dcularly exposed, which will reduce the saturation 
to '424 ; and this is a degree of drought which must 
be very prejudicial. It will be allowed that this 
is not an extreme case, and much more fitvour- 
able tiian must frequently occur during the winter 
season. Some idea, he adds, may be formed of 
the prodigiously increased drain upon the functions 
of 8 plant, arising from an increase of dryness in 
the air, from the following consideration : — If we 
suppose the amount of its perspiration, in a given 
time, to be 57 grains, the temperature of the air 
being fS" and the dew-point 70°, or the saturation 
of the air being '849, the amount would be in- 
creased to ISO grains in the same time, if the dew- 
L 2 
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point were to remain stationary, and the temper- 
ature were to rise to 80° ; or, in other words, if 
the saturation of the air were to fell to •726. 
(Hort. Trans., vi. 20.) It is well known that the 
effect of maintaining a very high temperature in 
hot-houses at night, during winter, is frequently to 
cause the leaves to wither and turn brown, as if 
scorched or burnt; and this is apparently owing to 
the dryness of the air, in consequence of the above 



It is evident that the mode of preventing this 
drying of the air by the cold surfece of a glass 
roof will be, either by raising the temperature of 
the glass, which can only be effected by drawing a 
covering of some kind over our bouses at night, so 
as to intercept radiation, or by double glass sashes ; 
or else by keeping the temperature of the air of 
the house as low as possible, consistently with the 
safety of the plants, and so diminishing the dif- 
ference between the temperature of the external 
and internal air. 

A bad system of ventilation is another cause of 
the loss of vapour in the atmosphere of glazed 
houses, to which reference will be made in the 
succeeding chapter. 

It is, in all appearance, to the attention that, 
since the appearance of Mr. Daniell's paper, in 
1824, upon this subject, has been paid to the 
atmospherical moisture of glazed houses, that the 
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great auperiority of modem gardeners over those of 
the last generation is mainly to be ascribed ; there 
are, however, traces of the practice at a much 
earlier period, although, from not understanding 
the theory of the practice, no general improvement 
took place. In the year 1816, an account was 
laid before the Horticultural Society of a very 
successful mode of forcing grapes and nectarines, 
as practised by Mr. French, an Essex farmer, with 
very rude materials, and under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. It b not a tittle remarkable, that, 
although Mr. French himself correctly referred his 
success to the skilful management of the atmo- 
spherical moisture of his forcing-houses, the sub- 
ject was so little understood at that time, that the 
author of the account not only shrank from adopt- 
ing the opinion, but evidently, from the manner 
in which he speaks of Mr. French's explanation, 
had no idea of its justness. The method itself is 
sufficiently remarkable to deserve being extracted. 
"About the beginning of March, Mr. French 
commences his forcing, by introducing a quantity 
of new long dung, taken from under the cow-cribs 
in his straw yard ; being principally, if not entirely, 
cow dung } which is laid upon the floor of his house, 
extending entirely from end to end, and in width 
about six or seven feet, leaving only a pathway 
between it and the back wall of the bouse. The 
dung being all new at the beginning, a profuse 
L 3 
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steam arises with the 6rst heat, which, in tbia 
stage of the process, is found to be beneficial in 
destroying the ova of insects, as well as tnmS' 
iiuing a whtdesooie moisture over the yet leafless 
branches ; but which would prove injurious, if 
permitted to rise in so great a quantity when the 
leaves have pushed forth. In a few days, the via* 
lence a£ the steam abates as the buds open, uid 
in the course of a fortnight the heat begins to 
diminish ; it then becomes necessary to carry in 
a small addition of fresh dung, laying it in the 
bottom, and covering it over with the old dung 
fresh forked up : this produces a renovated heat, 
and a moderate exhalation of moist v^our. In 
this DUinner the heat is kept up throughout the 
season, the fresh supply of dung being constantly 
l^d at the bottom in order to smother the steam, 
or rather to moderate the quantity of exhalation ; 
for it must always be remembered, that Mr. French 
attaches great virtue to the supply of a reaswiable 
portion of the vs^ur. The quantity of new dung 
to be introduced at each turning must be r^u- 
lated by the greater or smaller d^ree of heat that 
is found in the house, as the season or other cir< 
cumstances appear to require it The temperature 
kept up is pretty regular, being from 65 to 70 
degrees." (Hort. Trans., i. 245,) 

In this case, which attracted much attention at 
the time, it is evident that the success of the 
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practice arose principally out c^ two circumstanees : 
firsdy, the moisture of the atmosphere was skilfully 
maintained in due proportion to. the temperature j 
and, secondly, a suitable amount of bottom heat 
was secured. This is, as will be elsewhere fc- 
marked, the principal cause of the advantages 
found to attend the Dutch mode of forcing. The 
reporter upon Mr. French's practice speaks with 
surprise of the rudeness of the roof of his forclngL 
houses, and of the numerous openings into the air 
through the laps of the glass and the joints of the 
sashes ; but these were points of no importance 
under the mode of management adopted. 

The impossibility of preserving any planta, ex^ 
cept succulents, in a healthy states for A^y l<^g 
period, in a sitting-room, is evidently owing ta the 
impracticability of maintaining the atmosphere c£ 
such a situation in a state of sufficient dampness. 

An excess of dampness is indispensable to 
plants in a state of rapid growth, partly because it 
prevents the action of perspiration beooming too 
violent, and partly because under such oircum^ 
stances a considerable quantity of aqueous food is 
absorbed from the atmosphere, in addition to thub 
obtained by the roots. 

But it is essential to observe that, when not in a 
state of rapid growth, a lai^e amount of moisture 
in the air will be prejudicial rather than advan- 
tageous to a plant; if the temperature is at the 
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same time high, excitability will remain in a 
state of continued action, and that rest which is 
necessary (113.) will be withheld, the result of 
which will be an eventual destruction of the vital 
energies. But, on the other hand, if the temper- 
ature is kept low while the amount of atmospheri- 
cal mobture is considerable, the latter b absorbed, 
without its being possible for the plant to decom- 
pose it ; the system then becomes, in the younger 
and more absorbent parts, distended with water, 
and decomposition takes place, followed by the ap- 
pearance of a crop of microscopical fungi ; in short, 
that appearance presents itself which is technically 
called " damping off" 

The skilful balancing of the temperature and 
moisture of the air, in cultivating different kinds 
of plants, and the just adaptation of them to the 
various seasons of growth, constitute the most 
comphcated and difficult part of a gardener's art 
There is some danger in laying down any general 
rules with respect to this subject, so much depends 
upon the peculiar habits of species, of which the 
modifications are endless. It may, however, I 
think, be safely stated, that the following rules 
deserve especial attention : ■^— 

1. Most moisture in the air is demanded by 
plants when they first begin to grow, and least when 
their periodical growth is completed. 

2. The quantity of atmospheric moisture required 
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by plants is, ceteris paribiu, ra inverse proportion 
to the distance from the equator of the countries 
which they naturally inhabit. 

3. Plants with annual stems require more than 
those with ligneous stems. 

4<. The amount of moisture in the air most suit 
able to plants at rest is in inverse proportion to the 
quantity of aqueous matter they at that time con-, 
tain. (Hence the dryness of the air required by 
succulent plants when at rest) 



OF VENTILATION. 



Bt iar the larger number of gardeners attach great 
importance to preserving the power of ventilating 
their houses abundantly, without perhaps suffi- 
ciently considering the nature of the plants they 
have to manage ; and, as has been justly enough 
said, by supposing that plants require to be treated 
like man himself, they consult their own feelings 
rather than the principles of vegetable growth. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the effect 
of excessive ventilation is more frequently injurious 
than advantageous; and that many houses, parti- 
cularly hothouses, would be more skilfully managed. 
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if the power c^ ventilation possesaed by the gardener 
were much dimioished. 

Animab require a continual rcaiovation oi the 
air that aunrouads them, because they speedily 
render it impure by the carbonic acid given off, and 
the oxygen abstracted by animal respiraXion. But 
the revene b what happens to plants ; they exhale 
oxygen during the day, and inhale the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, thus depriving the latter 
of that which would render it unfit for the wiste- 
nance of the higher orders of the animal kingdom ; 
and, considering the manner in which glass houses 
of all kinds are constructed, the buoyancy of the 
iur in all heated houses would enable it to escape 
in sufficient quantity to renew itself as quickly as 
can be necessary for the maintenance of the healthy 
action of the organs of vegetable respiration. It, 
ther^ore, is improbable that the ventilation of 
houses in which plants grow is necessary to them, so 
iar as re^iration is concerned. Indeed, Mr. Ward 
haa proved that many plants will grow better in 
confined air, than in that which is ofien changed. 
By placing various kinds of plants in cases, made, 
not indeed air-tight, for that is impossible with 
such means as can be applied to the construction 
of a glass house, but so as to exclude as much as 
possible the admission of the external air, supplying 
them with a due quantity of water, and exposing 
them fully to lights he has shown the possiln- 
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lity of cultivating them without ventilatioa, with 
much more success than usually atteods ordinary 
glass-house management. 

In forcic^-houses, in particular, it wiU be evi- 
dent friOD what is attout to follow, that ventilation, 
under ordinary circumstancea, in the early apring, 
must be productive of injury rather thwi benefit. 
Many gardeners now admit air very sparingly to 
their vineries during the time that the leaves are 
tender, and the truit unformed. Some excellent 
stoves have no provision at all for ventihtioa ; and 
we have the direct testimony of Mr. Knight as to 
the disadvantage of the practice in many cases to 
which it has been commonly applied. 

It may be objected, says this great horticulturist, 
that plants do not thrive, and that the skins of 
grapes are thick, and other fruits without flavour, 
in crowded forcing-houses : but in these it is pro. 
babty light, rather than a more rapid change of 
air, that is wanting ; for, in a forcing-house which 
I have long devoted almost exclusively to experi- 
ments, I employ very little fire heat, and never 
give air till my grapes are nearly ripe, in the 
hottest and brightest weather, further than is just 
necessary to prevent the leaves being destroyed by 
excess of heat. Yet this mode d treatment does 
not at all lessen the flavour of the fruit, nor render 
the skins of the grapes thick ; on the contrary, 
their skins are always most remarkably thin, and 
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very similar to ^ose of grapes which have ripened 
in the open wr. (Hort. Trans., ii. 225.) 

While, however, the natural atmosphere cannot 
be supposed to require changing in order to adapt 
it to the respiration of plants, it is to be borne in 
mind that the fur of houses artificially heated may 
be rendered impure by the means employed to 
produce heat. Sulphurous acid gas escapes from 
brick flues, ammoniacal vapour from fermenting 
manure, and there may be many unsuspected 
sources of the introduction of vaporous impurities; 
an inconceivably minute quantity of which is 
enough to deteriorate the air, so &r as vegetation 
is concerned. Drs. Turner and ChrisUson found 
^^^ loioo ^^ sulphurous acid gas destroyed leaves 
in forty-eight hours ; and similar effects were ob- 
tained from hydrochloric or muriatic acid gas, 
chlorine, ammonia, and other agents, the presence 
of which was perfectly undiscoverable by the smell. 
We also know that the destructive properties of 
air poisoned by corrosive sublimate, perhaps by 
its being dissolved in the vapour of a hothouse, are 
not at all appreciable by the senses. 

Ventilation is necessary, then, not to enable plants 
to exercise their respiratory functions, provided the 
atmosphere is unmixed with accidental impurities ; 
but to carry off noxious vapours generated in the 
artificial atmosphere of a glazed house, and to pro- 
duce dryness, or cold, or both. 
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When the external air is admitted into a glazed 
house containing a moist atmosphere, it, under 
ordinary circumstances, is much colder Uian that 
with which it mixes ; the heated damp air rushes 
out at the upper ventilators, and the drier cold air 
takes its place ; the latter ntpidly abstracts from 
the plants and the earth, or the vessels in which 
they grow, a part of their moisture, and thus gives 
a sudden shock to their constitution, which cannot 
fail to be injurious. This abstraction of moisture 
is in proportion to the rapidity of the motion of 
the air. But it is not merely dryness that is thus 
produced, or such a lowering of temperature as the 
thermometer suspended in the interior of the 
house may indicate ; the rapid evaporation that 
takes place upon the admission of dry air produces 
a degree of cold upon the surface of leaves, and of 
the porous earthen pots in which plants grow, of 
which our instruments give no indication. To 
counteract these mischievous effects many con- 
trivances have been proposed, in order to insure 
the introduction of fresh air warm and loaded with 
moisture, such as compelling the fresh air to enter 
a house after passing through pipes moderately 
heated, or over hot-water pipes surrounded by a 
damp atmosphere, and so on, the advantages of 
which, of course, depend upon the objects to be 
attained. 

If ventilation is merely employed for the pur- 
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pose of purifying the air, as is often the case in 
hothouses and in dung pits, it should be efiected 
by the introduction of fresh air damp and heated. 

If it is only for the {Hirpose of lowering the tenb- 
pentture, as in gremhouses, or in the midst of 
summer, the external air may be admitted wi^out 
any preouitions. 

But it is very commonly required in the winter, 
for the purpose nrf* drying the air in houses kept at 
t^t season at a low temperature ; such, for in* 
stance, as those built for the protection of Heaths, 
and many other Cape and New Holland plants : 
in these cases it should be brought into the home 
as near the temperature of the house as possible, 
but on no account loaded with moisture. One oi 
the principal reasons for drying the air of such 
houses is, to prevent the growth of parautical 
fungi, which, in the form of mouldiness, consti- 
tute what gardeners technically call ** damp." 
These productions flourish in damp air at a low 
temperature, but will not exist either in dry cold 
air or in hot damp air. If the air of cool green- 
houses is allowed to become damp, the fungi im- 
mediately spring up on the sur&ce of any decayed 
leaves, or other matter which may be present, 
when they spread rapidly to the young and tender 
parts of living plants ; and when this happens they 
consume the juices, choke the respiratory organs, 
and spteedily destroy the object they attack. 
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Ventilation is also required in the winter in such 
places as dung pits or frames, especially those in 
which salad, cucumbers, and simUar plants are 
grown. In those cases the ot^ect is to dry the air, in 
order that the plants may not absorb moreaquemis 
particles than they can decompose aad assimilate. 
Although plants of liiis kind will bear a high de- 
gree of atmospherical moisture in summer, when 
the days are long and the sun bright, and when, 
consequently (66, 67>)> ^t their digestive energies 
are in full activity, yet they are by no means able 
to endure the same amount in the short dark days 
of winter, wb«i, irom the want of light, thieir 
powers of deccnnposition or digestion are compara- 
tively feeble. Hence, no doubt, the advantage of 
growing winter cucumbers in forcing-houses, in- 
stead of dui^ frames. 

One of liie causes of success in the Dutch 
method of winter forcing is, undoubtedly, ^eir 
avoiding the necessity of winter ventilation, by 
intercepting the excessive vapour that rises irora 
the soi],and which would otherwise mix with the ur. 
For this purpose they interpose screens of oiled 
paper between the earth and the air of their houses^ 
and in their pits for vegetables they cover the sur- 
^K^ of the ground with the same oiled paper, by 
which means vapour is efiectually intercepted, and 
tile air preserved from excessive moisture. 

In fbrciiig-houses, ventilation is thought to be 
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required at the time when the fruit is ripening, for 
the purpose of increasing the perspiration of the 
plants, and, consequently, of assisting in the elabo- 
ration of the secretions to which fruit owes its 
flavour : but, even for this, its utility is, perhaps, 
overrated, and it is quite certain that it may be easily 
carried to excess ; for, if it is so powerful as to inj ure 
the leaves by over-drying the air, an e^ct the 
reverse of what was intended will be produced j 
that is to say, the quality of the fruit will be de- 
teriorated (64-. 75.). Upon this subject Mr. Knight 
has made the following observations : — " A less 
humid atmosphere is more advantageous to fruits 
of all kinds, when the period of their maturity ap- 
proaches, than in the earlier stages of their growth ; 
and such an increase of ventilation, at this period, 
as will give the requisite degree of dryness to the 
air within the house, is highly beneficial, provided 
it be not increased to such an extent as to reduce 
the temperature of the house much below the 
degree in which the fruit had previously grown, 
and thus retard its progress to maturity. The 
good effect of opening a peach-house, by taking 
off the lights of its roof during the period of the 
last swelling of the fruit, appears to have led 
many gardeners to overrate greatly the beneficial 
influence of a free current of air upon ripening 
fruits; for I have never found ventilation to give 
the proper flavour or colour to a peach, unless that 
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fruit was, at the same time, exposed to the sun 
without the intervention of glass ; and the most 
excellent peaches I have ever been able to raise 
were obtained under circumstances where change 
of air was as much as possible prevented, consist- 
entty with the admission of light (without glass), 
to a single tree." (Hort. Trans., ii. 227.) 

It is not improbable that one of the advantages 
of ventilation depends upon a cause but little 
adverted to, but which certainly requires to be well 
considered. 

It was an opinion of Mr. Knight, that the mo- 
tion given to plants by wind is beneficial to them 
by enabling their fluids to circulate more freely 
than they otherwise would do; and in a paper 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions for \S03, 
p. 377-, he adduces, in support of his opinion, 
many experiments and observations ; of which the 
following is sufficiently striking : — 

" The effect of motion on the circulation of the 
sap, and the consequent formation of wood, I was 
best able to ascertain by the following expedient. 
Early in the spring of 1801, I selected a number 
of young seedling Apple trees, whose stems were 
about an inch in diameter, and whose height be- 
tween the roots and first branches was between six 
and seven feet. These trees stood about eight feet 
from each other ; and, of course, a free passage 
for the wind to act on each tree was afforded. By 
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means of stakes and bandages of hay, not so tightly 
bound as to impede the progress of any fluid 
within the trees, I nearly deprived the roots and 
lower parts of the stems of several trees of all 
motion, to the height of three feet from the 
ground, leaving the upper part of the stems and 
branches in their natural state. In the succeeding 
summer, much new wood accumulated in the parts 
which were kept in motion by the wind ; but the 
lower parts of the stems and roots increased very 
little in size. Removing the bandages from one of 
these trees in the following winter, 1 fixed a stake 
in the ground, about ten feet distant from the tree, 
on the east side of it ; and I attached the tree to 
the stake at the height of six feet, by means of a 
slender pole, about twelve feet long j thus leaving 
the tree at liberty to move towards the north and 
south, or, more properly, in the segment of a 
circle, of which the pole formed a radius ; but in 
no other direction. Thus circumstanced, the dia- 
meter of the tree from north to south in that part 
of its stem which was most exercised by the wind 
exceeded that in the opposite direction, in the fol- 
lowing autumn, in the proportion of thirteen to 
eleven." 

Now, if the effect of motion is to increase the 
quantity of wood in a plant, it is evident that ven- 
tilation, which causes motion, must tend to pro- 
duce a healthy action in the plants exposed to it; 
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and such a state must also be favourable to the de- 
velopement of all those secretions upon which th^ 
organisation of flowers, the setting of fruit, and 
the elaboration of colour, odour, flavour, &c., so 
much depend. Some su^estions by Mr. Knight, 
as to the manner in which this result can be artifi- 
cially produced, will be found in the Hort. Trans., 
vol. iv. p. S. and 3.' ; but the subject has as yet 
attracted little attention. (See also Hort. Trans., 
new series, i. S4.) 



OF SEED-SOWINO. 



When a seed is committed to the earth, it under- 
goes certfun chemical changes (14.) before it can 
develope new parts and grow. These changes are 
brought about by heat and water, assisted by the 
absence of light. In many seeds the vital prin- 
ciple is so strong, that to scatter them upon the 
soil, and to cover them slightly with earth, are suffi- 
cient to insure their speedy germination ; but in 
others the power of growth will only manifest itself 
under very favourable conditions : it is, therefore, 
necessary to consider well upon what the circum- 
stances most suitable to germination depend. 
Moisture is necessary, but not an unlimited 
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quantity. If a seed is thrown into water and ex- 
posed to a proper temperature, the act of germi- 
nation will take place : but, unless the plant is an 
aquatic, it will speedily perish ; no doubt because 
its powers of respiration are impeded, and it is 
unable to decompose the water it absorbs, which 
collects in its cavities and becomes putrid. There 
must, therefore, be some amount of water, which 
to the dormant as well as the vegetating plant 
is naturally more suitable than any other ; and 
esperience shows that quantity to be just so much 
as the particles of earth can retain around and 
among them by the mere force of attraction. To 
this is to be ascribed the advantage derived from 
those mixtures of peat, loam, and sand, which 
gardeners prefer for their seedlings ; the peat and 
sand together keep asunder the particles of loam 
which would otherwise adhere and prevent the 
percolation of water ; the loam retains moisture 
with force enough to prevent its passing off too 
quickly through the wide interstices of sand and 
peat If, during the delicate action of germination, 
the changes that the seed undergoes take place 
without interruption, the young plant makes Its 
appearance in a healthy state ; but, if by irregular 
variations of heat, light, and moisture, the pro- 
gress of germination is sometimes accelerated and 
sometimes stopped, the fragile machinery upon 
which vitality depends may become so much de- 
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ranged as to be no longer able to perform its actions, 
and the seed will die. It is for the purpose of 
securing uniformity in these respects, that we em- 
ploy, in delicate cases, the steady heat of a gentle 
hotbed, shaded ; and, in all cases whatever, the 
assistance of a coating of earth scattered over the 
seed. 

Under what depth of earth seed should be buried 
must always be judged of by the experience of a 
gardener: but it should be obvious that minute 
seeds, whose powers of growth must be feeble in 
proportion to their size, will bear only a very slight 
covering ; while others, of a larger size and more 
vigour, will be capable, when their vital powers are 
once put in action, of upheaving considerable 
weights of soil. As, however, the extent of this 
power is usually uncertain, the judicious gardener 
will take care to employ, for a covering, no more 
earth than is really necessary to preserve around 
his seeds the requisite degree of darkness and 
moisture.* Hence the common practices of sow- 

* It may, perhaps, be ta well to notice, in this place, an 
erroneouH opinion, not uncommonly entertuned, that seed« must 
be " well" buried in order that the young plants, when pro- 
duced, may have " sufficient hold of the ground." The &ct isi 
that a seed, when it begins to grow, plunges its root downwards 
and throws its stem upwards from a common point, which is the 
seed itself; and, consequently, all the space that intervenes 
between the surface of the soil and the seed is occupied bjr the 
base of the stem, and not by roots. 
M 3 
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ing small seeds upon the surface of the soil, and 
covei'ing them with a coating of moss, which may 
be removed when the young seedlings are found 
to have established themselves. In other cases 
very minute seeds are mixed with sand before they 
are sown. 

The latter practice is not, however, merely for 
the sake of covering the seed with the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of soil, but has for its object the 
separation of seeds to such a distance, that when 
they germinate they may not choke up each other. 
If seedlings, like other plants, are placed so near 
tc^ether that they either exhaust the soil of its 
organisable matter, or overshadow each other so as 
to hinder the requisite quantity of light, some will 
die in order that the remainder may live ; and thi?, 
in the case of rare seeds, should, of course, be 
guarded against very carefully. 

With regard to the temperature to which a seed 
should be subjected, in order to secure its germi- 
nation, this, undoubtedly, varies with different 
species, and depends upon their peculiar habits, 
and the temperature of tlie climate of which they 
are native. So far as general rules can be given 
upon such a subject, it may be stated that the 
temperature of the earth most favourable for ger- 
mination is 50" to 55" for the seeds of cold coun- 
tries, 60° to 65" for those of "greenhouse plants," 
and 70° to 80" for those of the torrid zone. No 
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seed, however, has been known to refuse to germi- 
nate in the last-mentioned temperature, although 
those to which such a heat is necessary will not, in 
general, grow in a healthy manner in a lower tem- 
perature. We have no exact experiments upon 
this subject, except in a few cases recorded by 
Messrs. Edwards and Colin, by whom there is a 
very valuable set of observations upon the tem- 
peratures borne by certain agricultural seeds 
(^Annates des Sciences, new series, vol. v. p. 5.), 
the result of which may be thus stated : — 

At 44-6°, Wheat, Barley, and Rye could germinate. 

95°, tn loater, for three days, | of the Whest and Rye, and 
all the Barley, were killed. 

101°, tn land and earlA, the some seeds austained the tem- 
perature for a considerable time, without inconve- 
nience. 

1 13°, under the same circumstances, roost of them perished. 

122°, ditto ditto all perished. 

But it was found that, for short periods of time, 
a much higber temperature could be borne. 

At 14-S-€°, in vapour, Wheat, Barley, Kidneybeans, and Flax 
retained their vitality for a quarter of an hour ; 
but in 27^ minutes, the three last died at a tem- 
perature of 125-6°. 

167°, Mt vofwur, they a]t perished. 

167°, in dry air, they sustained no injury. 

It will be presently seen that some seeds will 
bear a much higher temperature. 
The forgoing observations apply to seeds in a 

H 4 
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perfect state of health ; when they have become 
sickly or feeble, from age or other causes, some 
precautions become necessary, to which, under 
other circumstances, no attention requires to be 
paid. 

When the vital energies of a seed are diminished^ 
it does not lose its power of i^isorbing water, but 
it is less capable of decomposing it(I4.)' The 
consequence of this is, that the free water intro- 
duced into the system collects in the cavities of the 
seed, and produces putrefaction ; the sign of which 
is the rotting of seeds in the ground. The remedy 
for this is to present water to the seed in such 
small quantities at a time, and so gradually, that no 
more is absorbed than the languid powers of the 
seed can assimilate ; and to increase the quantity 
only as the dormant powers of vegetation are 
aroused. One of the best means of doing this is, 
to sow seeds in warm soil tolerably dry ; to trust 
for some time to the moisture that exists in such 
earth, and in the atmosphere, for the supply re- 
quired for germination J and only to administer 
water when the signs of germination have become 
visible j even then the supply should be extremely 
small. If this is attended to, carbonic acid is very 
slowly formed and liberated, the chemical quality 
of the contents of the seed is thus insensibly al- 
tered, each act of respiration may be said to invi- 
gorate it, and by degrees it will be brought to a 
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condition &vourable to the assimilation of food in 
larger quantities. Mr. Knight used to say that 
these effects were produced in no way so well as 
by enclosing seeds between two pieces of loamy 
turf, cut smooth, and applied to each other by the 
underground' sides ; such a method is, however, 
scarcely applicable to any except seeds of consi- 
derable size. 

Other expedients have occasionally been had re- 
course to successfully. Where seeds are enclosed 
in a very hard dry shell, it is usually necessary to 
file it thin, so as to permit the embryo to burst 
through its integuments when it has begun to 
swell. Under natural circumstances, indeed, no 
such operation is practised : but it is to be remem- 
bered that such seeds will have fallen to the ground 
as soon as ripe, and before their shell acquired the 
bony hardness that we find afler having become 
dry. 

Sometimes it has been found useful to immerse 
seeds in tepid water until signs of germination ma- 
nifest themselves, and then to transfer them to 
earth: but this process cannot be applied with ad- 
vantage to seeds in an unhealthy state ; and it 
is only of use to healthy seeds, by accelerating 
the time of growth, a practice which may, in out- 
door crops, be sometimes desirable, when applied to 
seeds which, like the Beet, the Carrot, or the Par- 
snep, will, in dry seasons, lie so long in the ground 
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without germinating, that they become a prey to 
birds or other animals. 

Of late years, the singular practice has been in- 
troduced of boiling seeds, to promote germination. 
This was, I believe, first recommended by Mr. 
Bowie, who stated, in the Oardener's Magazine, 
vol. viii. p. 5. (1832), that " he found the seeds of 
nearly all leguminous plants germinate more readily 
by having water heated to 200°, or even to the 
boiling point of Fahrenheit's scale, poured over 
them, leaving them to steep and the water to cool 
for twenty-four hours." Subsequently, the prac- 
tice has been adopted by other persons with perfect 
success ; and, some years ago, seedlings of Acacia 
lophantha were exhibited before the Horticultural 
Society by the late Mr. Tliomas Cary Palmer, 
which had sprung fi'om seeds boiled for as much 
as five minutes. I am also acquainted with other 
cases, one of the more remarkable of which was 
the germination of the seeds of the Raspberry, 
picked firom ajar of jam, and which must therefore 
have been exposed to the temperature of 230°, the 
boiling point of syrup. It is difficult to understand 
in what way so violent an action can be beneficial 
to any thing possessing vitality ; the fact, however, 
is certain. As such instances of success are con- 
fined to seeds with hard shells, it is possible that 
the heated fluid may act in part mechanically by 
cracking the shell, in part as a solvent of the 
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matters enclosed in the seed, and in part as a 
stimulant. 

Mr. Lymburn, nurseryman at Kilmarnock, has 
lately called attention to the effect produced upon 
germinating seeds by alkaline substances. - He 
states that experiments made by Mr. Charles Mal- 
tuen, and narrated in Brewster's Journal of Sci- 
ence, having shown that the negative or alkaline 
pole of a galvanic battery caused seeds to ger- 
minate in much less time than the positive or acid 
. pole> he was induced to observe the effects on 
seeds of acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, and also 
of water rendered alkaline by potash and ammonia. 
" In the alkaline, the seeds vegetated in thirty 
hours, and were well developed in forty ; while in 
the acetic and sulphuric they took seven days ; and, 
even after a month, they had not begun to grow in 
the acetic." This experiment led to others upon 
lime } " a very easily procured alkali, and which 
he inferred to be more efficient than any other 
from the well known aflBnity of quick or newly 
slacked lime for carbonic add. Lime, as taken 
from the quarry, consists of carbonate of lime, or 
lime united to carbonic acid ; but, in the act of 
burning, the carbonic acid is driven off; and 
hence the great affinity of newly slacked lime for 
carbonic acid. He depended, therefore, upon this 
affinity, to extract the carbon from the starch, 
assisted by moisture ;" (Oard. Mag., xiv. 74.) 
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and it is stated that the results were exceedingly 
striking. Old Spruce Fir seed, which would scarcely 
germinate at two years old, produced a fine healthy 
crop when three years old, having been first 
damped and then mixed with newly slacked lime ; 
and, under the same treatment, an average crop of 
healthy plants was obtained when the seed was 
four years old. Unfortunately, the manner in 
which the original experiments upon acids and 
alkalies were conducted is not explained (it is to be 
presumed that the water employed was only act- 
dulated with the acids spoken of), and I am not 
aware of the experiments having been repeated. 

The last method of promoting germination, to 
which it is necessary to advert, is the mixing seeds 
with agents that have the power of liberating 
oxygen. It has been shown (14.) that a seed can- 
not germinate until the carbon with which it is 
loaded is to a considerable extent removed ; the 
removal of this principle is effected by converting 
it into carbonic acid, for which purpose a large 
supply of oxygen is required. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the oxygen is furnished by the 
decomposition of water by the vital forces of the 
seed; but, when those forces are languid, it has 
been proposed to supply oxygen by some other 
means. Humboldt employed a dilute solution of 
chlorine, which has a powerful tendency to de- 
compose water and set oxygen at liberty, and, it is 
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said, with great success. Oxalic acid has also been 
used for the same purpose. 

Mr. Otto, of Berlin, states that he employs oxalic 
acid to make old seeds germinate. The seeds are 
put into a bottle fiUed with oxalic acid, and remain 
there till the germination is observable, which 
generally takes place in from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, when the seeds are taken out, and 
sown in the usual manner. Another way is to wet 
a woollen cloth with oxalic acid, on which the 
seeds are put, and it is then folded up and kept In 
a stove ; by this method small and hard seeds will 
germinate equally as well as in the bottle. Also 
very small seeds are sown in pots and placed in a 
hotbed ; and oxalic acid, much diluted, is applied 
twice or thrice a day till they begin to grow. Par- 
ticular care must be taken to remove the seeds out 
of the acid as soon as the least vegetation is ob- 
servable. Mr. Otto found that by this means seeds 
which were from twenty to forty years old grew, 
while the same sort, sown in the usual manner, did 
not grow at all ( Oard. Mag., viii. 196.) : and it is 
asserted by Dr. Hamilton (7S., x. 368. 453.) and 
others, that they have found decided advantages 
from the employment of this substance. Theore- 
tically it would seem that the effects described 
ought to be produced, but general experience does 
not confirm them ; and it may be conceived that 
the rapid abstraction of carbon, by the presence of 
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an unnaturally large quanti^ of oxygen, may pro> 
duce effects as injurious to the health of the seed, 
as its too slow destruction in consequence of the 
languor of the vital principle. 

The length of time that some seeds will lie in 
the ground, under circumstances favourable to 
germination, without growing, is very remarkable, 
and inexpUcable upon any known principle. If the 
Hawthorn be sown immediately after the seeds are 
ripe, a part will appear as plants the next spring ; a 
larger number the second year; and stragglers, 
sometimes in considerable numbers, even in the 
third and fourth seasons. Seeds of the genera Ribes, 
Berberis, and Psonia have a similar habit. M. Savi is 
related by De Candolle to have had, for more than 
ten years, a crop of Tobacco from one original sow- 
ing; the young plants having been destroyed yearly, 
without being allowed to form their seed. This 
matter does not, perhaps, concern the theory of 
horticulture, for theory is incapable of explaining 
it ; but it is a &ct that it is useful to know, because 
it may prevent still living seeds from being tlirown 
away, under the idea that, as they did not grow the 
6rst year, they will never grow at all. 
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The maturation of the seed, being a vital action 
indispensable to the perpetuation of a species, is, in 
wild plants, guarded from interruption by so many 
wise precautions, that no artificial assistance is re- 
quired in the process } but in gardens, where 
plants are often enfeebled by domestication, or ex- 
posed to conditions very different from those to 
which they are subject in their natural state, the 
seed often refiises to ripen, or even to commence the 
formation of an embryo. In such cases, the skill 
of gardeners must aid the workings of nature, and 
art must e£fect that which the failing powers of a 
plant are unable to bring about of themselves. 

Sterility is a common malady of cultivated 
plants ; the finer varieties of fruit, and all double 
and highly cultivated flowers, being more fre- 
quently barren than fertile. This arises from seve- 
ral different causes. 

The most common cause of sterihty is an unna- 
tural developement of some organ in the vicinity of 
the seed, which attracts to itself the organisable 
matter that would otherwise be applicable to the 
support of the seed. Of this the Pear, the Hne- 
apple, and the Plantain are illustrative instimces. 
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The more delicate varieties of Fear, such as the 
Gansel's Bergamot and the Chaumontelle, have 
rarely any seeds ; of Pine-apple, none, except the 
Enville now and then, have seeds, and that variety, 
though a large one, is of little value for its deli- 
cacy, and probably approaches nearly to the wild 
state of the plant ; of Plantains, few, except the 
wild and crabbed sorts, are seedful. The remedy 
for this appears to be, the withholding from such 
plants all the sources irom which their succu- 
lence can be encouraged. If, in consequence of 
any predisposition to form succulent tissue (on 
which the excellence of fruit much depends), the 
organisable matter of the plant be once diverted 
from feeding the seed to those parts in which the 
succulence exists, it will continue, by the action 
of endosmose, to be attracted thither more power- 
fully than to any other part, and the effect of this 
will be the starvation of the seed : but a scanty 
supply of food, an unhealthy condition of the plant 
itself, orwithholding the usual quantity of water, will 
all check the tendency to luxuriance, and therefore 
will fevour the developement of the seed, whose 
feeble attracting force is, in that case, not so likely 
to be overcome by the accumulation of attracting 
power in the neighbouring parts. Thus we see that 
Pine-apples are more frequentiy seedful under the 
bad cultivation of the Continent, than in the highly 
kept and skilfully managed pineries of England. 
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Abstraction of branches, in the neighbourhood of 
fruit, has also been occasionally found Kivourable 
to the formation of seed ; evidmtly because the 
food that would have been conveyed into the 
branches, having no outlet, is forced into the fruit. 

Another cause of sterility is the deficiency of 
pollen (87.) in the anthers of a given plant, as in 
v^etable mules (88.), which usually partake of 
the spermatic debility so well known in similar 
cases in the animal kingdom. It has often been 
found that sterility of this kind is cured by the 
application, to the seedless plant, of the vigorous 
pollen of another less debilitated variety. 

In some plants, such as Pelargoniums, when cul- 
tivated, the anthers shed their pollen before the 
stigma is ready to receive its influence, and thus 
sterility results. All such cases are provided for, 
by employing the pollen of another flower. (See 
Sweet in the Oardener's Magazine, vii. 206.) 

An unfavourable state of the atmosphere ob- 
structs the action of pollen, and thus produces 
sterility. Pollen will not produce its impregnating 
tubes in too low a temperature, or when the air is 
charged with moisture ; neither, in the absence of 
wind or insects, have some plants the power of 
conveying the pollen to the stigma, their anthers 
having no special irritability, and only opening for 
the discharge of the pollen, not ejecting it with ■ 
force. If we watch the Hazel, or any of the 
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Coniferous order, in which the enormous quantity 
of pollen employed to secure the impregnation of 
the seed renders it easy to see what happens, it 
will be found that no pollen is scattered in damp 
cold weather ; but, in a sunny, warm, dry morning, 
the atmosphere surrounding such plants is, in the 
impregnating season, filled with gnuns of pollen 
discharged by the anthers. In wet springs the 
crops of fruit fail, because the anthers are not 
sufficiently dried to shrivel and discharge their 
contents, which remain locked up in the anther 
cells till the power of impregnation is lost. In 
vineries and forcing-houses generally, into which 
no air is admitted to disturb the foliage, nor any 
artificial means employed for the same end, 
and when the season is too early for the presence 
of bees, flies, and other insects, the grapes will 
not set : and in the frames of melons and cu- 
cumbers, from which insects are excluded, no seed 
is formed unless the pollen is conveyed by hand, 
from those flowers in which it is formed, to others 
in which the young fruit alone is generated. In all 
cases of this kind, the remedy for sterility is 
obvious enough where plants exist in an artiflcial 
condition ; but, when they occur in the orchard or 
the flower-garden, in the open air, science suggests 
no assistance. 

It sometimes happens that particular parts of 
plants, distant from the fi'uit, are so constructed 
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as to attract to themselves the food intended for 
the fruit, and thus to prevent the formation of seed. 
For example : — The early varieties of Potato do 
not readily produce seed, owing to the abstraction 
by their tubers of the nutritive matter required for 
the support of the seed. Mr. Knight found that by 
destroying the tubers in part, as they formed, seeds 
were readily procured from such varieties. 

But perhaps the most frequent cause of sterility 
is the monstrous condition of the flowers of many 
cultivated plants. It has been fully explained 
(84.) that the floral organs of plants are nothing 
more than leaves, so modified as to be capable of 
performing special acts, for particular purposes ; but 
they are not capable of performing those acts any 
longer than they retain their modifled condition : 
and therefore the stamens cannot secrete pollen, 
when, by accidental circumstances, they are 
changed into leaves, as happens in double flowers; 
then, there is nothing to fertilise the stigma, and* 
of course, no seed is produced. Or the carpels 
themselves may be converted into leaves, and have 
lost their seed-bearing property. Double flowers 
in the latter case cannot possibly bear seed ; but 
in the condition first mentioned they may, and 
often do. To bring this about, the cultivator 
plants in the vicinity of his sterile flowers others 
of the same species, in which a part at least of the 
stamens are perfect, and they furnish a sufl!iciency 
N 2 
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of pollen for the impregnation of the other flowers 
in which there are no stamens. 

In some cases, principally in those of Composite 
flowers, the seed is formed and advanced towards 
perfection, and then decays ; this is owing to the 
flower heads of such plants being composed, in a 
great measure, of soft scales, absorbent and re- 
tentive of moisture, to which, in their own country, 
they are not exposed in the fruiting season, but by 
which they are affected under the hands of the 
cultivator. When the heads of such flowers are 
soaked with moisture, which they cannot get rid 
of, the scales rot, and decay spreads to all the 
other parts, and thus the production of seed is 
prevented. The Chinese Chrysanthemum is a 
^miliar instance of this. Such plants seed readily 
if the flower heads are kept warm and dry ; and it 
is thus that the sterile Chrysanthemum has been 
made seedful ; that is to say, by growing it in a 
dry warm winter border, protected from showers 
by a roof of glass, or by using some such means of 
guarding it ; or by rearing it in a warm dry cli- 
mate. 

When seeds are freely produced, it is not alto- 
gether a subject of indifference in what way they 
are saved, if it is desired that their progeny should 
be the most perfect that can be obtained. Weak 
seeds produce weak plants, and therefore recourse 
should be had, in all delicate cases, to artificial 
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means for giving vigour to the seed. In general, 
the cultivator trusts to his eye for separating the 
plumpest and most completely formed seeds j or to 
floating them in water, selecting only the heavy 
grains that sink, and rejecting all those which are 
buoyant enough to float. But the energy of the 
vital principle in a seed may be, undoubtedly, 
increased by abstracting neighbouring fruits, by 
improving the general health of the parent plant, 
by a full exposure of it to light, and by prolonging 
the period of maturation as much as is consistent 
with the health of the fruit. It is a constant rule 
tliat seedlings take after their parents, an un- 
healthy mother producing a diseased offspring, and 
a vigorous parent yielding a healthy progeny in all 
their minute gradations and modifications j and 
this is so true, that, as florists very well know, semi- 
double Ranunculi, Anemones, and similar flowers, 
will rarely yield double varieties, while the seed of 
the latter as unfrequently give birth to semi-double 
degenerations. Independently of these things, it 
is indispensable that the seed of a plant, when saved, 
should be perfectly ripe, if it is intended to be 
laid by for future sowing. The effect of ripening 
is to load the seed with carbon in the form of 
starch, or some such substance (lOS.), and to de- 
prive it of water, conditions necessary for its pre- 
servation : but, if a seed is gathered before being 
ripe, these conditions are not secured ; and, in pro- 
N 3 
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portion to the deficiency of carbon and super- 
abundance of water, is the seed liable to perish. 

The complete maturation of the seed is, however, 
a disadvantage, when it has to be siown immediately 
after being gathered; for the embryo is formed, and 
capable of germinating, long before the period of 
greatest maturity. There are two periods in the 
latter part of the organisation of a seed which, 
although separated by no limits, require to be dis- 
tinguished. The first is that when the embryo is 
completed ; and the second is when nature has, in 
addition, furnished it with the means of maintain- 
ing its vitality for a long period. It is just as 
capable of growing at the expiration of the first 
period as of the second ; it will do so immediately 
if committed to the ground, and we see it ac- 
tually happening to Peas, Beans, Com, and other 
field crops, in wet summers ; but, at the end of 
the second period, it cannot germinate till it has 
relieved itself of all the carbon which, during that 
period, was deposited in its tissue. 

If seeds are to be preserved for a length of time, 
a state of complete dryness is so necessary to them 
that it has been recommended to increase it by 
artificial means ; not, however, by the application 
of heat, or by any process like that of kiln-drying, 
for that would destroy their vitality ; but by some 
of those chemical processes which diy the atmo- 
sphere without raising its temperature. It occurred 
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to Mr. Livingstone, that air made dry by means of 
sulphuric acid might be advantageously employed 
for this purpose, and he says that the success of 
his experiments was complete. He placed the 
seeds to be dried in the pans of Leslie's ice ma- 
chine, and carefully replaced the receiver without 
exhausting the air ; small seeds were sufficiently 
dried in one or two days, and the largest seeds in 
less than a week. (Hart. Trans., iii. 184.) 

Other contrivances might easily be adopted. 
Muriate of lime, for instance, which has the pro- 
perty of absorbing the moisture of the atmosphere, 
might, perhaps, be employed with advantage in 
drying the ^r in which seeds are placed after 
being gathered. 

The reason why it is so important that seeds 
which have to be long kept should be thoroughly 
dried is, partly because seeds have the power of 
decomposing water, which causes the commence- 
ment of germination (14.), and, if this happens 
while they are cut off from the other means of 
existence, the process of growth must be stopped, 
and their death will follow ; and, in part, from the 
tendency of vegetable matter in contact with 
water to putrefy, if the actions of life are not in 
pUy. 
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It seldom happens that seeds are sown as soon as 
they are ripe ; it is sometimes desirable that they 
should be preserved for long periods of time ; the 
power of conveying thera for great distances, 
through various climates, is one of those upon 
which man most depends for the improvement of 
the horticultural resources of all countries ; and 
for this purpose large sums are annually expended, 
both by governments and individuals. It is, there- 
fore, an object of the first importance to ascertain 
what is not well understood, as it would seem, 
namely, the causes by which the destruction of 
the germinating power of seeds is effected ; for it 
is only by doing this, that their preservation can be 
secured. 

Seeds are probably possessed of different powers 
of life, some preserving their vital principle 
through centuries of time, while others have but 
an ephemeral existence under any circumstances. 
The reasons for this difference are unknown to us, 
and apparently depend upon a first cause, over 
which we have, therefore, no control ; but the fact 
of great longevity in some seeds is certain, and 
there seems no reason why the conditions which ' 
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enable them to preserve their germinating power 
for long periods of time should not be discovered 
and imitated. 

Without admitting such doubtful cases as those 
of seeds preserved in mummies having germinated, 
there are many instances of seminal longevity 
about which there can be no doubt. Books con- 
tain an abundance of instances of plants having 
suddenly sprung up from the soil obtained from 
deep excavations, where the seeds must be sup- 
posed to have been buried for ages. Professor 
Henslow says that in the fens of Cambridgeshire, 
after the surface has been drained and the soil 
ploughed, large crops of white and black mustard 
invariably appear. Miller mentions a case of 
Flantago Psyllium having sprung from the soil 
of an ancient ditch which was emptied at Chelsea, 
although the plant had never been seen there in 
the memory of man. DeCandolle says that M. 
Gerardin succeeded in raising Kidneybeans from 
seed at least a hundred years old, taken out of the 
herbarium of Toumefort; and I have myself 
raised Raspberry plants from seeds found in an 
ancient coffin, in a barrow in Dorsetshire, which 
seeds, from the coins and other relics met with 
near them, may be estimated to have been sixteen 
or seventeen hundred years old. 

In these cases, the only circumstances that we 
can conceive to have operated must have been such 
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a d^;ree of dryness as prevented the decomposition 
of the seed on the one band, and the excitement of 
its germinating powers on the other, a moderately 
low temperature, and in some of them the exclu- 
sion of air ; for moisture, heat, and communication 
with the ur, are necessary to enable seeds to grow 
(14.)- The tendency of moisture exposed to the 
air, and in contact with inert vegetable matter, 
such as a torpid seed, is by d^rees to produce decay, 
which rapidly spreads to the neighbouring parts. 
But, if the- vitality of a seed is excited by a fitting 
temperature, the moisture with which it is in con- 
tact is then decomposed, the oxygen so obtained 
combines with the carbon of the seed, and forms 
carbonic acid which flies off, and by degrees re- 
duces the amount of carbon lodged in the tissue of 
the seed to that which is best suited for the growth 
of the embryo (103.); then, if the embryo is so 
situated that it cannot obtain from the surrounding 
medium food upon which to subsist, its germina- 
tion stops, and, being deprived of its carbon, the 
safeguard of its vitality is removed, and it perishes. 
If, however, the amount of moisture in contact 
with a seed is very small, as in the dry earth at the 
bottom of a tumulus for instance, the temperature 
at the same time low, and the access of atmospheric 
air cut off, neither putrefaction nor germination 
is likely to occur. If seeds are exposed to a high 
temperature in dryness, they will not perish, unless 
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the temperature rises beyond any thing likely to 
occur under natural circumstances. Edwards and 
Colin found that even wheat, barley, and rye, inhabit- 
ants of temperate countries, would bear when dry 
104° for a long time without injury, although they 
died in three days in water at 95° ; and a much 
higher prolonged temperature may be expected to 
produce no ill effect upon seeds inhabiting hotter 
countries. There is no apparent reason why the 
exposure of dry seeds to the air should destroy 
vitality, unless the exposure is veiy much pro- 
longed ; nor have we any evidence to show that 
it does, so long as they remain dry. The way in 
which the atmosphere would act injuriously upon 
dormant seeds is, by its oxygen abstracting their 
carbon ; and it was formerly supposed that the 
carbonic acid extricated by germinating seeds was 
formed in this way. But the very valuable obser- 
vations and experiments of Messrs. Edwards and 
Colin (See Comptes rendics de PAcad6mie det 
Sciences, vii. 9SS.) show that carbonic acid is 
formed by tHe assistance of the oxygen obtained 
by the decomposition of water. 

If we apply these considerations to the plaas 
usually employed for preserving artificially the 
vitality of seeds, we shall find them offer a ready 
explanation of the success that attends some me- 
thods of packing, and the constant failure of others. 

Thegreat object of those who have devised means 
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of packing seeds for distant journeys has, in gene- 
ral, been to exclude the air, and all other consider- 
ations have been subordinate to this. Enclosure in 
bottles hermetically sealed, in papers thickly coated 
with wax, in tin boxes, and similar contrivances, 
have been resorted to with this object in view : but 
no advantage can be derived from excluding the 
air, and the disadvantage is very great ; for the 
effect of excluding the air is to include whatever 
free moisture seeds may contain or be surrounded 
by; this moisture is sufficient, in high temperatures, 
either to deprive the seed of its carbon of preserv- 
ation, or to induce decay of the tissue, especially 
of the seed coats, which have no vitality them- 
selves, and in either case the embryo perishes. 

Packing in charcoal has been recommended, it 
is difficult to say why ; and experience shows what 
might have been anticipated, that it produces no 
other effect than packing in earth or other dry non- 
conducting material. 

Clayed sugar has been employed, and, as it is 
said, occasionally with advantage; but I have seen 
no instance of success, and, on the contrary, its 
tendency to absorb moisture ft'om the air till it 
becomes capable of fermenting, is in itself an ob- 
jection to the employment of this substance. 

The most common method of packing is to en- 
close seeds in paper, to surround parcels of such 
papers with envelopes of the same material, and to 
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enclose the whole in a deal box. It is in this man- 
ner that seedsmen usually despatch their orders to 
India, and other distant parts of the world. The 
evils of this method have been pointed out by Dr. 
Falconer, in the Proceedings of the Horticultural 
Society, vol. i. p. 49. "On one occasion," he says, 
" I received from England a large assortment oi' 
garden vegetable seeds, from a London seedsman. 
They were packed in the thick dark brown paper 
which is generally used by grocers and seedsmen, 
and which, for the facility of folding, is usually in 
a somewhat damp state. The packages were nailed 
up in a large wooden box, with numerous folds of 
this paper, and the box was then hermetically sealed 
in a tin case ; it then found its way into the ship's 
hold. The damp paper, which in the temperature 
of England, say at 50", would have mattered 
little, became an important agent when the ship 
got into the tropics ; at about 80° the damp became 
a hot vapour, and, when the seeds reached me, I 
found them all in a semi-pulpy and mildewed state." 
Upon the whole, the only mode which is calcu- 
lated to meet all the circumstances to which seeds 
are exposed during a \'oyage is, to dry them as tho- 
roughly as possible, enclose them in coarse paper, 
and to pack the papers themselves very loosely in 
coarse canvass bags, not enclosed in boxes, but 
freely exposed to the air ; and to insure their trans- 
mission in some dry well-ventilated place. Thus, 
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if the seeds are originally dried incompletely, they 
will become further dried on their passage ; if the 
seed paper is damp, as it almost always is, the 
moisture will fly ofl* through the sides of the bags, 
and will not stagnate around the seeds. It is true 
that, under such circumstances, the seeds will be 
CTcposed to the fluctuations of temperature, and to 
the influence of the atmosphere ; but neither the 
one nor the other of these is likely to be productive 
of injury to the germinating principle. The ex- 
cellence of this method I can attest from my own 
observation. Large quantities of seeds have been 
annually transmitted from India for many years, 
doubtless gathered with care, it is to be presumed 
prepared with every attention to the preservation 
of the vital principle, and certainly packed with 
all those precautions which have been erroneously 
supposed to be advantageous ; the hopelessness of 
raising plants from such seeds has at length become 
so apparent, that many persons have altogether 
abandoned the attempt, and will not take the 
ti'ouble to sow them when they arrive. But the 
seeds sent from India by Dr. Falconer, packed in 
the manner last described, exposed to all the acci- 
dents which those first mentioned can have en- 
countered, have germinated so well, that we can 
scarcely say that the failure has been greater than 
if they had been collected in the south of Europe. 
I have no doubt that the general .badness of the 
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seeds from Brazil, from the Indian Archipelago, 
and from otiier intertropical countries, is almost 
always to be ascribed to the seeds having been ori- 
ginally insufficiently dried, and then enclosed in 
tightly packed boxes, whence the superfluous mois- 
ture had no means of escape. 

For seeds containing oily matter, which are pe- 
culiarly liable to destruction (by their oil becoming 
rancid?), ramming in dry earth has been found 
advantageous ; as in the case of the Mango. 



or FROPAUATION BY EYEB AND KNAURS. 

The power of propagating plants by any other 
means than that of seeds depends entirely upon the 
presence of leaf-buds (^Jig> l6.), or, as they are tech- 
nically called " eyes " (52.). which are in reality 
rudimentary branches in close connexion with the 
stem. All stems are furnished with such buds, 
which, although held together by a common sys- 
tem, have a power of independent existence under 
fitting circumstances ; and, when called into growth, 
uniformly produce new parts, of exactly the same 
nature, with respect to each other, as that from 
which they originally sprang. 
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Under ordinary circumstatices, an eye remains 
fixed upon thestem that generates it. There itgrows, 
sendingwoodymatterdownwardsover the alburnum, 
and a new branch upwards, clothed with leaves, and 
perhaps flowers : but it occasionally happens that 
eyes separate spontaneously from their mother stem, 
and when they fall upon the ground they emit roots 
and become new plants (p. 32. fig. S-)- This hap- 
pens in several kinds of Lily, and in other genera. 

Man has taken advantage of this property, and 
has discovered that the eyes of many plants, if se- 
parated artificially from the stem and placed in earth, 
will, under fevourable circumstances, produce new 
plants, just as such eyes would have done if they 
had spontaneously disarticulated ; hence the system 
of propagation by eyes, an operation employed 
only to a limited extent in actual practice, but 
which in theory seems applicable to all plants what- 
ever. The only species very generally so increased 
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are the Potato and the Vme. Of the latter, the 
eye, with a small portion of the stem adhering to 
it, is commonly taken as the means of obtdning 
young plants j being placed in earth, with a bottom 
heat of 75° or 80°, and kept in a damp atmosphere, 
it speedily shoots upwards into a branch, and at 
the same time establishes itself in the soil by the 
developement of the requisite quantity of roots. 
In order to insure success in this operation upon 
the Vine, it is only necessary that the eye should 
be dormant, and that a small piece of well-ripened 
wood should, as has been already stated, be sepa- 
rated with it ; it will then grow in much the same 
way, and under the same circumstances as a seed. 
There is no doubt that many plants could be 
thus midtiplied just as easily as the Vine, but it 
is equally certain that a far larger number cannot 
be so increased. The reason of this is, probably, 
that such eyes are not sufficiently excitable, and 
that consequently they decay before their vital 
energies are roused ; and, in addition, that tliey do 
not contain within themselves a sufficient quantity 
of organisable matter upon which to exist until 
new roots are formed, and capable of feeding the 
nascent branch. 

Mr. Knight's explanation of this, although in 
part applicable to cuttings only, yet seems to de- 
serve being introduced in this place. " Every 
leaf-bud is well known to be capable of extending 
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itself into a branch, and of becoming the stem of a 
iuture tree ; but it does not contain, nor is it at 
all able to prepare and assimilate, the organisable 
matter required for its extension and developement. 
This must be derived from a different source, the 
albumous substance of the tree, which appears the 
reservoir, in all this tribe of plants, in which such 
matter is deposited. I found a very few grains of 
alburnum to be sufficient to support a bud of the 
Vine, and to occasion the formation of minute 
leaves and roots : but the early growth of such 
plants was extremely slender and feeble, as .if they 
had sprung from small seeds ; and the buds of the 
same plant, wholly detached from the alburnum, 
were incapable of retaining life. The quantity of 
alburnum being increased, the growth of the buds 
increased in the same proportion ; and when cut- 
tings of a foot long, and composed chiefly of two- 
years-old wood, were employed, the first growth of 
the buds was nearly as strong as it would have 
been, if the cuttings had not been detached from 
the tree. The quantity of alburnum in every 
young and thriving tree, exclusive of the Palm 
tribe, is proportionate to the number of its buds ; 
and if the number of these were, in any instance, 
ascertained and compared with the quantity of al- 
bumous matter in the branches and stem and 
roots, it would be found that nature has always 
formed a reservoir sufficiently extensive to supply 
every bud. But those of a cutting, under the 
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most favourable circumstances, must derive their 
nutriment from a more limited and precarious 
source ; and it is therefore espedieat that the gar- 
dener should, in the first instance, make the most 
ample provision conveniently within his power for 
their maintenance, and that he should subsequendy 
attend very closely to the economical expenditure 
of such provision." (^HarttctdtuTol Transactions, 
ii. 115.) 

In the Potato the requisite provision of orga- 
nisable matter is always secured, in consequence of 
the great difficulty of separating an eye of that 
plant, without fragments of the amylaceous tuber 
adhering to it. 

The provision of alimentary matter may, how- 
ever, be, in some cases, disadvantageous, by pro- 
moting too great a developement of stems and 
leaves, of which the Potato itself is an instance. 
Theoretically, the more nutritive matter there is 
for the eyes, the greater crop there will be, txEteris 
paribus, and so theje probably is of leaves and 
stems ; and it would seem that whole potatoes should 
be more advantageous to plant than sets. But I have 
proved by a series of numerous experiments, that 
th€ weight of potatoes per acre, is greater, under 
equal circumstances, from sets than from whole 
tubers, by upwards of from seven cwt. to three tons 
per acre ; and considerably more, on comparison 
of the clear produce, after deducting the weight 
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of sets employed in both cases. (^Hort. TVant., 
n. s., i. 445. and ii. 156.) In these instances, I 
supposed the rankness of the vegetation from the 
whole tubers to be the cause of the diminished 
crop, for the stems were unable to support them- 
selves, and were blown about, laid, and broken by 
the wind. 

While, however, in such plants as the Potato, 
all the eyes are equally capable of forming new 
tubers, it is found by experience that they do so 
with different degrees of rapidity, according to the 
age of that part of the stem or tuber which fur- 
nishes them. It is stated by a writer in the Oar- 
dener't Magazine (vol. i. p. 406.), that it is well 
known in Lancashire to some cultivators of the 
Potato, "that diiferent eyes germinate and give 
their produce, or become ripe, at times varying 
very materially, say several weeks, from each other } 
some being ripe or fit for use as early as the mid- 
dle of May, and others not till June or July. This 
17 will be understood by reference to the 
accompanying sketch. The sets near- 
est the extremity of the Potato (j^. 
, 17. a) are soonest ripe, and, in Lan- 

^ cashire, are planted in warm places in 

March or the beginning of April, and 
are ready for the market about the ISth or 15th of 
May. The produce of the next sets (h) is ready in 
about a fortnight af):er, and that fi:om the root end 
(c and d) still later. These root end sets (from b 
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to d) are usually put together, wad the extremity of 
the root end is thrown aside for the pigs." This &ct, 
if correctly stated, shows, not that the youngest 
eyes, or those nearest the point of the Potato, are 
the ripest, which is impossible, but that they are 
more excitable, and consequently grow more ra- 
pidly than those at the middle or base. 

Besides the cases of propagation by eyes now 
mentioned, there is another of which a notice is 
given by Signer Manetti (Oardener's Magazine, 
vii. 663.), as practised in Italy upon the Olive. 
It appears that, from old Olive trees, certain knots 
or excrescences, called uovoU, are cut out of the 
bark, of which a portion is left adhering to them, 
and, being planted, grow into young Olive trees. 
Of these I have no further account ; but it is 
evident that the tiovoU are no other than our 
knaurs (^. IS.), already spoken of (53.) under 
the name oi embryo buds; concretions found in the 
bark of many, and probably of all, trees, and sup- 
posed to have been adventitious buds developed in 
the iMtrk, and, by the pressure of the surrounding 
parts, forced into those tortuous woody masses in 
the shape of which we find them. They, in general, 
present an oblong or conical form, are sometimes 
collected into clusters (^. 18. a), and usually ex- 
hibit little or no appearance of a tendency to fiir- 
ther growth. It is, however, not uncommon to lind 
them lengthening into branches, as is shown in the 
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Poplar Q^. 18. c), for which I am indebted to 
Sir Oswald Mosley ; and although they have never 
yet been used for the purposes of propagation, 
except in the case of the Olive, there seems to be 
no reason why they should not be so employed, if 
any necessity were to arise for them. The real 
amount of their powers of growth is unknown, and 
would be a good subject of investigation. 



CHAP. IX. 

OFAGATION BY LEAVER.' 



In the beginning of the last century, Richard 
Bradley, a Fellow of the Royal Society, published 
atranslation from the Dutch of Agricola,of abook 
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upon the propagation of plants by leaves, in which 
it was asserted that, by, the aid of a mastic in- 
vented by the author, the leaves of any plant, 
dipped at the stalk end into this preparation, would 
immediately strike root ; and the book was adorned 
with copperplates exhibiting both the process 
and its result, in the fonn of fields stuck full of 
Orange leaves growing into trees. 

Although this work was very absurd, yet it pro- 
bably oripnated in the discovery that the leaves of 
some plants will grow under special circumstances ; 
a &ct often supposed to be much more rare than it 
really is. In Professor Morren's French transla- 
tion of my Outlines of the First Principles of Horti- 
culture, Rochea £dcata* is named as producing 
adventitious buds (^53.) from the upper side of its 
leaves ; and the Orange, the Aucuba, and the Fig, 
as other instances of leaves which will multiply 
their species (p. IdS.) : the power of Bryophyllum 
to do the same thing is fiuniliar to every one. 
Hedwig found the leaves of the Crown Imperial, 
put into a plant-press, produce bulbs from' their 
surface. There is a well-known case of the same ef- 
fect having been observed in Omithogalum thyrsoi- 
deum. Mr. Auguste de St. Hilaire mentions an in- 
stance of leaf-buds generated by fragments of the 
leaves of " Theophrasta," which had been buried 

■ See, also, DeCandoUe'a Physlologie V^^tale, il 672. 
O 4 
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by M. Neumann, chief gardener at the Garden of 
Plants at Paris, and of young Droseras furnished by 
the leaves of Drosera intermedia. Mr. Henry Cas- 
sini is said to have seen young plants produced by 
the leaves of Cardamine pratensis ; English bota- 
nists know that ofl&ets spring from the margins 
of the leaves of Malaxis paludosa } in our stoves 
we see Ferns of many kinds, especially Woodwardia 
radicans, propagating themselves by o£&ets from 
the leaves ; Mr. Turpin tells us that floating frag- 
ments of Watercress leaves, cut up by a ^ecies of 
Phryganea for its nest, " produce presently from 
their base, and below the common petiole, at first 
two or three colourless roots, then in their centre 
a smdl conioal bud, green, in which are found, or 
rather from which successively arise, all the aerial 
parts of a new Watercress plant, while the roots 
multiply and lengthen." (Comptes rendus, 1839, 
sem. S., 4^.) Mr. Flourens also mentions a case 
of Purslane, whose leaves, divided into three, pro- 
duced as many new plants, each having a root, 
stem, and leaves. In the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, is an account of a Zamla 
each of whose scales (Jig. 19.) produced a new 
plant, when the central part of the stem was de- 
cayed. Finally, the following case is named in the 
same work (vol. v. p. 242.) by Mr. Knight : — 

" In an early part of the summer, some leaves of 
Mint (Mentha piperita), without any portion of 
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the substance of the stems upon which they had 
grown, were planted in small pots, and subjected 
to artificial heat, under glass. They emitted roots, 
and lived more than twelve months, having as- 
sumed nearly the character of the leaves of ever- 
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green trees ; and upon the mould being turned out 
of the pots, it was found to be everywhere 6ur> 
rounded by just such an interwoven mass of roots, 
as would have been emitted by perfect plants of 
- the same species. These roots presented the usual 
character of those organs, and consisted of me> . 
dulla, alburnum, bark, and epidermis ; and as the 
leaf itself, during the growth of these, increased 
greatly in weight, the evidence that it generated 
the true sap which was expended in their forma- 
tion appears perfectly conclusive." 

In our gardens,weknowofmany other cases of the 
same kind. Hoya is a common instance, and three 
others are here figured (Jig, 20.) ; viz., Gesnera (a), 
Clianthus puniceus (b\ Gloxinia speciosa (c). In 
these, and all such cases, the first thing that hap- 
pens is an excessive developement of cellular tissue, 
which forms a large convex " callus" at the base ; 
from which, after a time, roots proceed j and by 
which eventually a leaf-bud, the commencement of 
a new stem, is generated. 

It is not surprising that leaves should possess 
this quality, when we remember that every leaf does 
the same thing naturally, while attached to the 
plant tliat bears it ; that is to say, forms at its base 
a bud which is constantly axillary to itself. Leaves, 
however, have not been often employed as the 
means of propagating a species ; and it is probable 
that most leaves, when separated from their parent. 
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are incapable of doing so, for reasons which we are 
not as yet able to explain. The most common case 
of their employment is in the form of the scales 
of a bulb, which will, with some certainty, produce 
new plants under favourable circumstances. Those 
circumstances are, a strong bottom heat, moderate 
moisture, and a rich stimulating soil. 

When plants are produced by leaves under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the conditions most favourable 
to their doing so are of the same nature. A mo- 
derate amount of moisture prevents their dying 
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from perspiration or perishing from decay ; a good 
bottom heat stimulates their vital forces, and causes 
them to exercise whatever power they possess j 
aod, in addition, they are covered by a slightiy 
shaded bell glass, which maintains around them an 
atmosphere of uniform humidi^, and, at the same 
time, cuts off the approach of those direct solar 
rays, which, acting as a stimulus to perspiration, 
would have a tendency to exhaust the leaves of 
their fluid before they could organise, at their base, 
the new matter from which the leaf-bud is even- 
tually produced. 



OF FROFAOATION BY CirTTINOS. 

This, which is the most common of all modes of 
artificial propagation except gndUng, depends upon 
essentially the same principle as propagation by 
eyes ; that is to say, the pieces of a plant called 
cuttings possess a power of growth in consequence 
of then: bearing leaf-buds or eyes upon their sur- 
face. In striking by eyes, we have the great diffi- 
culty to encounter <^ keeping the eye active till it 
has organised roots with which to feed itself; the 
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earth furnishes such a supply unwillingly or unsuit- 
ably, nature intending that the bud should, in the 
first instance, be supported by the soluble nutri- 
ment ready prepared and lodged in its immediate 
vicinity, in the pith or some other part of the 
stem. For this reason, cuttings, which consist of 
eyes and the part containing their proper aliment, 
usually strike root more freely than eyes by them- 
selves. 

This being so, it is plain that a cutting is only 
capable of multiplying a plant when it bears buds 
upon its suriace ; and as the stem is the only part 
upon which buds certainly exist, so the stem is the 
only part from which cuttings should be prepared. 
And again, as the intemode, or that space of the 
stem which intervenes between leaf and leaf, has 
no buds, their station being confined to the axil of 
the leaves, a cutting pre- 
pared from an intemode 
only is as improper as one 
from the root It is no 
doubt true, that we con- 
stantly propagate plants 
from pieces of what are 
called roots, as in the Po- 
t tato, or the Scirpus tube* 
rosus (^Jig. 21.); but such 
roots are, in reality, the kind of stem called a 
tuber (51.) : and, in like manner, other cases of 
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similar propagation are alao successful, because 
the part called a root is, in reality, an underground 
stem covered with the rudiments of leaves, to 
each of which an eye belongs. The Rose, the 
Lilac, and many other plants have subterranean 
stems, cuttings erf" which will therefore answer the 
purpose of propagation. It will also occasionally 
happen, that, owing to unknown causes, morsels of 
the true root will generate what are called adven- 
titious buds; and hence we do occasionally see 
the root employed for propagation, as in Cydonia 
japonica ; but these are rare and exceptional cases, 
and by no means afiect the general rule. Mr. 
Knight attempted to account for this, by suppos- 
ing that the powers which roots of various forms, 
and cuttings, and other detached parts of plants, 
possess of emitting foliage, " are wholly, and in all 
cases, dependent upon the presence of true sap 
previously deposited within them." (Hort. Trans., 
v. S42.) But this is a very obscure expression, 
and does not seem to throw any light upon the 
subject. 

When the Vine grows in a very warm damp 
stove, its stem emits roots into the air ; the same 
thing happens to the Maize on the lower part of 
its stem ; and in these and all such cases, the roots 
are found to be emitted from buds. Hence it has 
been inferred that the roots of a plant are as much 
productions of buds as branches are, and that 
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the stem is nothiog more than a collection of such 
roots held together under the form of wood and 
bark. The present is not the place for a renewal of 
this discussion, for the arguments in fevour of and 
opposed to which, the reader is referred to my 
Introduction to Botany^ 3d edit p. 309> &c. It is 
sufficient here, to remark that the question turns 
upon whether the buds and leaves actually them- 
selves produce roots, or merely furnish the orga- 
nisahle matter out of which roots are formed ; and 
that, therefore, for the purpose of horticulture, 
either the one or the other is eqiially capable of 
explaining the facts connected with cuttings.* 

* The following curious bet, recorded \>y Mr, Livingstone, 
whidi seems to have escaped observation, deserres to be men- 
tioned here ; — " The Fterocarpus Mareupium, one of the most 
beautiful of the large trees of the East Indies, and which grows 
in the greatest perfection about Malacca, affording, hy its el^ant 
wide-expanding boughs, and thick-spreading pinnated leaves, a 
shade equalljr deligbtlid with the far-famed Tamarind tree, is 
readily propagated by cuttings of all sizes, if planted even after 
the pieces have been cut for many months, notwithstanding they 
appear quite dry, and fit only for the fire. I have witnessed 
some of three, four, five, six, and seven inches in diameter, and 
ten or twelve feet long, came to be fine trees in a few years. 
While watching the transformation of the log into the tree, I 
have been able to trace the progress of the radicles from the 
buds, which began to shoot from the upper part of the stump a 
few days after it had been placed in the groimd, and marked 
their progress till they reached the earth. By elevating the 
bark, minute fibres are seen to descend contemporaneously as 
the bud shoots into a branch. In a few weeks these are seen 
to interlace each other. In less than two years the living 
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As fer as physiology can explain the operation of 
propagation by cuttings, it appears that roots are 
formed by the action of leaves ; that branches 
are developed from the buds ; and that the buds 
are maintained by the suitable aliment stored up in 
the stem. Every thing beyond this seems to be 
connected with specific constitutional powers, of 
which science can give no explanation. 

In considering what conditions are most &vour- 
able to the maintenance of a cutting in the state 
required) in order to enable it to become a young 
plant, it will be most convenient, in the first place, 
to examine the rationale of some one method which 
is known to be successful. For this purpose, the 
following detail, by Mr. Knight, of his mode of 
striking the Mulberry, is selected : — 

"A considerable number of cuttings were taken 
from the most vigorous bearing branches of a Mul- 
berry tree, in the middle of 'November, 181S, and 
were immediately reduced to the length adapted to 
small pots, in which I proposed them ultimately to 
be planted, and which were between four aiid five 
inches deep. Each cutting was composed of about 
two parts of two-years-old wood, that is, wood of 



fibrous Byatem is complete ; in five years no vestige of its log 
origin can be perceived ; its diameter and height are doubled, 
and the tree is in all respects as elegant and beautiful as if it 
had been produced from seed." (Sort. TVwu., iv. 22&) 
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the preceding year, and about one third of yearling 
wood, the produce of the preceding summer ; and 
the bottom of each was cut so much aslope, that its 
sur^e might be nearly parallel with that of the 
bottom of the pot in which it was to be placed. 

" The cuttings were then inserted in the common 
ground, under a south wall, and so deeply immersed 
in it, that one bud only remained visible above its 
sur^e ; and in this situation they remained till 
April. At this period the buds were much swollen, 
and the upper ends of the cuttings appeared similar 
to those of branches which had been shortened in 
the preceding autumn, and become incapable of 
transmitting any portion of the ascending fluid. The 
bark at the lower ends had also begun to emit those 
processes which usually precede the production of 
roots. The cuttings were now removed to the pots 
to which they had been previously fitted, and placed 
in a moderate hot-bed ; a single bud only of each 
cutting remained visible above the mould, and that 
being partially covered -, and in this situation they 
vegetated with so much vigour, and emitted roots 
so abundantly, that I do not think one cutting in a 
hundred would fail, with proper attention. Some 
of the pots were placed round the edges of a melon 
bed, which affords a very eligible situation where a 
few plants only are wanted." (Horticultural Traris- 
acHons, ii. 117-) In this case success appears to 
have depended upon the following circumstances : — 
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1. The cuttings were prepared in November, 
at the end of the ieason of growth, when all the 
organisable matter required for the cutting was 
formed, and locked up in the proper places in its in- 
terior. It was not necessary, therefore, to take any 
means of insuring a further supply of aliment. But 
had it been otherwise, that is to say, if the cuttings 
had been prepared in the summer, in the midst of 
their growth, it would have been indispensable to 
allow a leaf or two to remain attached to the upper 
end of the cutting, to assist in the formation of 
alimentary matter. 

2. Although but one eye was allowed to grow, 
yet the cuttings themselves were four or five 
inches long, and they consisted, to the extent of 
two thirds, of two-years-old wood. By this means 
the quantity of food for the nascent branch was 
intended to be so great as to insure it against 
suffering irom an inadequate supply, until it had 
formed roots. The importance of this has already 
been shown by Mr. Knight in a previous part of 
this Book. 

3. The cuttings were taken off in November, 
and not in the spring. This gave them time to 
form granulations of cellular substance at the lower 
or wounded end, before the powers of absorption 
by the alburnum were aroused, and so to protect 
themselves against a too copious supply of aqueous 
matter before the growing bud could dispose of it 
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by its leaves (54. ). This protection is afforded by 
the thinnest stratum of new cellular tissue, which 
covers over the ends of the wounded vessels, and 
acts as a vital filter through which all the crude 
food must pass from the soil. 

4. The lower end of the cuttings was so divided 
as to be parallel with the bottom of the pot, and it 
appears from the context, although it is not ex- 
pressly so stated, that this end was to iotich the 
bottom of the pot. The importance of this pre- 
caution is well known ; cuttings of the Lemon and 
Orange, which are by no means willing to strike if 
it is neglected, become young plants readily if it is 
attended to ; and in all difficult cases it is had 
recourse to. The object of it seems to be to place 
the absorbent or root end of the cutting in a situ- 
ation where, while it is completely drained of water, 
it may, nevertheless, be in the vicinity of a never- 
failing supply of aqueous vapour. If it were sur- 
rounded by earth, water would readily collect about 
it in a condensed state, and, the vessels being all 
open in consequence of being cut through, would 
rise at once into the interior; but the application of 
the root end immediately to the earthen bottom of the 
pot, with which it is so cut as to be nearly parallel, 
necessarily prevents any such accumulation and in- 
troduction of water, unless over- watering is allowed, 
and this all good gardeners will take care to avoid. 
An ingenious plan of Mr. Forsyth's is intended 
P 2 
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to answer this purpose rather more perfectly. He 
puts a small sixty pot 
f (Jig. 22. a d) into one of 
larger size, having first 
closed up the bottom ot 
the former with clay (a); 
then having filled the bot- 
tom of the outer pot with 
crocks, he fills up the 
sides (cc) with propagating 
soil, in which his cuttings 
are so placed that their root ends rest against the 
sides of the inner pot ; the latter is then filled 
with water, which passes very slowly through the 
sides until it reaches the cuttings. (See QaTdener's 
Magazine, vol. xi. p. 564>.') In many cases, espe- 
cially in striking such plants as Heaths gardeners 
employ a stratum of silver sand, placed immediately 
over the earth in which such plants love to grow. 
The cuttings are inserted into the sand, but so near 
the earth that the roots, presently after their emis- 
sion, find themselves in it, and consequently in 
contact with a source of food. This sand answers 
the same purpose as placing the root end of the 
cutting in contact with the pot, and is an ingenious 
device for doing that with small cuttings, which 
cannot be conveniently done otherwise except with 
large ones. 

5, The cuttings are eventually placed in a liot- 
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bed. This is for the purpose of giving them a sti- 
mulus at exactly that time when they are most 
ready to receive it Had they been forced at first 
in bottom heat, the stimulus would have been ap- 
plied to cuttings whose excitability had not been 
renovated (113.), and the consequence would have 
been a developement of the powers of growth so 
languid, that they probably would not have sur- 
vived the coming winter: but, the stimulus being 
withheld till the cuttings are quite ready for growth, 
it tells with the utmost possible e£Fect. 

In addition to these comments upon an excellent 
mode of striking cuttings of many kinds, it is ne- 
cessary to add some observations upon the object of 
additional precautions often taken by gardeners. 

Cuttings are covered by bell glasses, whose edge 
is pressed into the earth. This is for the purpose 
of preserving a uniform degree of humidity in the 
atmosphere breathed by the cuttings. It is generally 
necessary to leave one or more leaves upon a cut- 
ting, in order to generate organisable matter, and 
to assist in the formation of roots -, but this is a 
very delicate operation, for, if the leaf is allowed 
to suffer by excessive perspiration, the cuttings 
must necessarily perish (7d.). To maintain a steady 
saturated atmosphere around a cutting stops ' this 
danger, and hence the use of a bell glass. A-double 
glass has even been recommended (Jig. 23.) ; but, 
if this precaution is of any value, it must be, not 
p 3 
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because it maintdns an even tempe- 
. rature, which is injurious rather than 
useful, but because it prevents condens- 
ation upon the inner bell glass, and the 
consequent abstraction of atmospheric 
moisture, and probably acts at the same time as a 
kind of shade. 

Notwithstanding the precaution of covering cut- 
tings with a bell glass, shade is also necessary, as a 
further security against perspiration ; for light acts 
as a specific stimulus (71.)> whose effects are very 
difficult to counteract It must, however, be em- 
ployed with great caution ; for, if there is not light 
enough, the leaves attached to the cuttings cannot 
form that organisable matter out of which roots are 
produced. 

All gardeners know that the root end of a cut- 
ting should be close below a leaf-bud ; this is to 
&cilitate the emission of roots by the buds, which 
emission must necessarily take place with greater 
or less difiiculty in proportion as their exit is facili- 
tated or impeded by the pressure of bark on them. 

No further precautions are taken with cuttings, 
nor does it at first sight appear possible to suggest 
any : nevertheless, the enormous constitutional dif- 
ference among plants is such, that, while numerous 
species will strike without any difficulty under al- 
most any circumstances, with the wood ripe or 
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half-ripe, just fonned or aged, there are many 
others which no art has yet succeeded in convert- 
ing into plants; and it is by no means uncommon 
to find that, out of a potful of cuttings of the 
same species, apparently all alike and subjected to 
exactly the same treatment, one will grow and the 
remainder fail. It is, therefore, one of the most 
probable of all things, that the principles of striking 
cuttings are still very imperfectly understood, and 
that this is one of the points of horticulture in 
which there is the greatest room for improvement. 
It may be worthy of enquiry whether bell glasses 
of different colours will not produce different 
effects upon cuttings, in consequence of their 
different power of transmitting light It has been 
shown by Dr. Daubeny, in a very interesting paper 
in the Philosophical TVansactions for 1836, page 
149>> that glass of different colours exercises very 
different effects upon the plants exposed to the rays 
of solar light passing through it ; that both the 
exhalation and absorption of moisture by plants, 
so ^ as they depend upon the influence of light, 
are affected in the greatest degree by the most 
luminous rays, and that all the functions of the 
vegetable economy, which are owing to the 
presence of this agent, follow in that respect the 
same law. In these experiments it was ascertmned 
that the glass employed admitted the passage of 
the rays of light in the following proportions : — 
p 4 
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TnuuparCDt. Orangs. Bed. BIim. Purple. Greeo. 

Lummous nys 7 6 4 4 3 5 

Calorific rayi 7 6 5 3 4 2 

Chemical rays 7 4 6 6 3 

M. Decaisne found, during some experiments to 
ascertain the eflFect of light in causing the produc- 
tion of colouring matter in the Madder plant, that 
when the lower parts of a plant were enclosed in 
cases glazed at the side with transparent green, red, 
or yellow glass, the leaves and stem of the part sur- 
rounded by red glass became pallid, and exhibited 
signs of suffering in a greater degree than under 
the other colours, but all were affected more or 
less.* (^Recherches sur la Qarance, p. 23.) 

We however require very different experiments 
from any yet instituted, before we can proceed to 
draw practical conclusions as to the relative effects 
upon plants of glass of different colours. We do 
not know what the effect is of the calorific and 
chemical rays, and therefore we cannot say what 
may be the advantage or disadvantage of their 
action upon plants. As, however, the object of the 
cultivator is to protect his cuttings from too much 
light, and at the same time to give them enough 
to enable them to perform their digesrive ftinctions 
steadily, there can be little doubt that transparent 
glass is inferior to that of another colour. 

* The nature of these experimentB has been misapprehended 
in tlie translation, by Mr. Francis, of Meyen's Report on V^e- 
table Phj/tiohgy for 1837, p. 51. 
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CHAP. XI. 

OP PROPAGATION BY LAYERS AND SUCKERS. 

With regard to layers, there is but little which it 
is necessary to say regarding them, if what has been 
stated respecting eyes, leaves, and cuttings, has been 
rightly understood and well considered. A layer 
is a branch bent into the earth, and half cut 
through at the bend, the free portion of the wound 
being called " a tongue." It is, in &ct, a cutting 
only partially separated from its parent. 

The object of the gardener is to induce the 
layer to emit roots into the earth at the tongue. 
With this view he twists the shoot half round, so 
as to injure the wood- vessels ; he heads it back so 
that only a bud or two appears above ground ; and, 
when much nicety is requisite, he places a handful 
of sUver sand round the tongued part ; then press- 
ing the earth down with his foot, so as to secure 
the layer, he leaves it without further care. The 
intention of both tongueing and twisting is to pre- 
vent the return of sap from the layer into the main 
stem, while a small quantity is allowed to rise out of 
the latter into the former ; the effect of this being 
to compel the returning sap to organise itself ex- 
ternally as roots, instead of passing downwards below 
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the bark as wood. The bending back is to assist in 
this object, by preventing the expenditure of sap 
in the formation or rather completion of leaves ; 
and the silver sand is to secure the drainage so 
necessary to cuttings. 

In most cases, this is sufficient ; but it must be 
obvious that the exact manner in which the layer- 
ing is effected is unimportant, and that it may be 
varied according to circumstances. Thus, Mr. 
James Munro describes a successful method of 
layering brittle-branched plants by simply slitting 
the shoot at the bend, and inserting a stone at that 
^huce (Gardener's MagaztTie, ix. 302.): and Mr. 
. Knight found that, in cases of difficult rooting, the 
process is fecilitated by ringing 
the shoot just below the tongue, 
about midsummer, when the 
leaves upon the layers had ac- 
quired their full growth (Hort. 
Traru., i. ^&.)-y by which 
means he prevented the pas- 
sage of the returning sap further 
downwards than the point in- 
tended for the emission of roots. 

It will sometimes happen that 
the branch of a plant cannot be 
conveniently bent downwards 
into the earth ; in such cases, 
the earth may be elevated to 
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the branch by various contrivances, as is com- 
monly done by the Chinese. (Jig. S4.) When this is 
doae, no other care is necessary than that required 
for layers, except to keep the earth surrounding 
the branch steadily moist. 

Suckers are branches naturally thrown up by a 
plant from its base, when the onward current of 
growth of the stem is stopped. Every stem, even 
the oldest, must have been once covered with 
leaves ; each leaf had a bud in its axil ; but, 
of those buds, few are developed aa branches, 
and the remainder remain latent or perish. 
When the onward growth of a plant is ar- 
rested* the sap is driven to find new outlets, 
and then latent buds are very likely to be de- 
veloped i in fact, when the whole plant is young, 
they must necessarily shoot forth under fitting 
circumstances ; the well-known efiTect of cutting 
down a tree is an exemplification of this. Such 
branches, if they proceed from under ground, fre- 
quently form roots at their base, when they are 
employed as a means of propagation ; and, in the 
case of the Fine-apple, they are made use of for 
the same purpose, although they do not emit roots 
till they are separated from the parent. Gardeners 
usually satisfy themselves with taking from their 
Pine-apple plants sudi suckers as are produced in 
consequence of the stoppage of onward growth by 
the formation of the iruit : but these are few in 
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number) and not at all what the plant is capable of 
yielding. Instead of throwing away the " stump" 
of the Fine-apple, it should be placed in a damp 
pit, and exposed to a bottom heat of 90 ' or there- 
abouts, when every one of the latent eyes will 
spring forth, and a crop of young plants be the 
result. Mr. Alexander Forsyth, a very sensible 
writer upon these subjects, pointed this out some 
years since in the Gardener's Magazine (xii. 594.) ; 
and there can be no doubt that his observations 
upon the folly of throwing away stumps are per- 
fectly correct both in theory and practice. 

The practice of scarring the centre of bulbs, the 
heads of Echinocactiand such plants, and the crown 
of the stem of species like Littaa geminiflora, in 
all which cases suckers are the result, is explicable 
upon the foregoing principles. 



CHAP. XII. 

or PROPAGATION BY BUDPING AND GRAFTING. 

These operations consist in causing an eye or a 
cutting of one plant to grow upon some other 
plant, so that the two, by forming an organic union, 
become a new and compound individual. The eye. 
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in these cases, takes the name of bud, the cutting 
is called a scion, and the plant upon which they 
are made to grow is named the stock. 

Propagation by eyes and cuttings is, therefore, the 
same as budding and grafting, with this important 
difference, that in the one case the fragmenti of 
a plant are made to strike root into the inorganic 
soil, and to grow on their own bottom, as the say- 
ing is, while in the other they emit the equivalent 
of roots into living organic matter. In like 
manner, the operation of inarching, or causing the 
branch of one plant to remain attached to its 
parent, and at the same time to grow upon the 
branch of another tree, is analogous to layering. 

The objects of these operations are manifold. 
Many plants, such as the Fear and the Apple, will 
bud or graft freely, but are difficult to strike ftom 
cuttings. Species which are naturally delicate be- 
come robust when "worked" on robust stocks; 
and the consequence is a more abundant produc- 
tion of flowers and fruit : thus the more delicate 
kinds of Vines produce larger and finer grapes 
when worked upon such coarse robust sorts as the 
Syrian and Nice. The Double yellow Rose, which 
so seldom opens its flowers, and which will not 
grow at all in many situations, blossoms abun- 
dantly, and grows freely, when worked upon the 
common China Rose. (See Hort. Trans., v. 370.) 
The peculiar qualities of some plants can only be 
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preserved by working : this is especially the case 
with certun kinds of variegated Roses, which re- 
tain theii gay markings when budded, but become 
pldn if on their own bottom, (/ft., 492.) Fruit may 
be obtained from seedling plants by these pro- 
cesses much earlier than by any others, and thus 
many years' uncertain expectation may be saved : 
indeed, Mr. Knight ascertained that it is possible 
to transfer the blossom-buds of one plant to an- 
other, so as to obtain flowers or fruit from them 
immediately. He thus fixed on the Wild Rose the 
flower-buds of Garden Roses, **and these buds, 
being abundantly supplied with nutriment, afforded 
much finer roses than they would have done had 
they retained their natural situation." He re- 
peated many similar experiments upon the Fear 
and Feach trees with similar success ; but, in the 
case of the Pear, he found that if the buds were 
inserted eadier than the end of August or be^n- 
ning of September, they became branches and not 
flowers. 

The manner in which these operations may be 
practised is exceedingly various, and an abundance 
of ^ciful methods have been devised, for an ac- 
count of which the reader is referred to Thouin's 
Monographic des Qreffes ; to the article "Greffe" 
by the same author, in the Nouveau Cours complet 
^Agricibltme, &c., edition of 18SS ; to Loudon's 
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Ena/clopadia of Oardening, part ii. i and to the 
Gardener's Magazine, vol. x. p. 305. I shall only 
here describe the commoner and more important 
methods. 

Budding consists in introducing a bud of one 
tree, with a portion of bark adhering to it, below the 
bark of another tree. In order to effect this, a 
longitudinal incision is made through the bark of 
the stock down to the wood, and 
is then crossed at the upper end 
by a similar cut {fig> Z5. a), so 
' that the whole wound resembles 
the letter T. Then from the scion 
is pared off a bud with a portion 
of the bark (_/^. 25. A), and the 
latter is pushed below the bark of 
the stock until the bud is actually 
25 upon the naked wood of the 
stock; the upper lips of thewound 
in the stock and that of the bud are made to coin- 
cide, the whole are fastened down by a ligature, 
and the operation is complete. 

By these means we gain the important end of 
bringing in close contact a considerable surface of 
young organising matter. The organisation of 
wood takes place on its exterior, and that of bark 
on its 'interior surface, and these are the parts 
which are applied to each other in the operation 
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of budding ; in addition to which the stranger bud 
finds itself, in its new position, as freely in commu- 
nication with alimentary matter, or more so, than 
on its parent branch. A union takes place of the 
cellular &ces, or horizontal system, of the stock and 
bark of the bud, while the latter, as soon as it be- 
gins to grow, send!) down the woody matter, or 
vertical system, through the cellular substance. In 
consequence of the horizontal incision, the return- 
ing sap of the scion is arrested in its course, and 
accumulates a little just above the new bud, to 
which it is gradually supplied as it is required. 
Sometimes the whole of the wood of the bud below 
the bark is allowed to remain; and, in that case, 
contact between the organising sur^ces of the 
stock and scion does not take place, and the union 
of the two is much less certain : as it is, however, 
usually practised with tender shoots before the 
wood is consolidated, the contact spoken of is of 
less moment. In all cases, a portion of the wood 
of the bud must be left adhering to it, or the bud 
wilt perish ; because its most essential part is the 
young woody matter in its centre, and not the 
external surface, which is a mere coating of bark. 

In the AgriciUturalJoumalofthe Pays Bas for 
October, 1824, it is recommended to reverse the 
usual mode of raising the bark for inserting the 
buds, and to make the cross cut at the bottom of 
the slit, instead of at the top, as is generally done 
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in Britain. The bud is said rarely to ^il of success^ 
because it receives abundance of the descending 
sap, which it cannot receive when it is under the 
cross cut. This explanation is unintelligible, and 
there is no apparent advantage in the method i it 
b, however, practised by the orange-growers of the 
South of France. 

Mr. Knight was accustomed on some occasions 
to employ two distinct ligatures to hold the 
bud of his Peach trees in its place. One was 
first placed above the bud inserted ; and upon 
the transverse section through the back : the 
other, which had no further office than that of 
securing the bud, was employed in the usual way. 
As soon as the bud had attached itself, the ligature 
last applied was taken off: but the other was 
suffered to remain. The passage of the sap up- 
wards was in consequence much obstructed, and 
buds inserted in June began to vegetate strongly 
in July : when these had afforded shoots about 
four inches long, the remaining ligature was taken 
off to permit the excess of sap to pass on ; and the 
young shoots were nailed to the wall. Being there 
properly exposed to light, their wood ripened well, 
and afforded blossoms in the succeeding spring. 

Flute-budding (^-26.) is not practised in this 
country, but deserves mention. It consists of peel- 
ing off a ring of bark from the stock, just below a 
terminal bud; replacing it by a similar ring, with a 
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bud or two upon it, taken from a 
scion ; and binding down the whole. 
This is performed only in the spring, 
and has the advantage of being so con- 
trived that the stranger bud is placed 
immediately below that part of a 
branch where the processes of or- 
ganisation are most active, namely, 
below a central bud of the stock ; 
and, from occupying all the circum- 
ference, it must necessarily receive 
the whole of the alimentary and or- 
ganised matter sent downwards, by 
that bud. It is employed in Ba- 
varia for the Mulberry. (See Qard, 
■ Mag., V. 425.) 
In Grafting no attempt is made to apply the 
inner surface of the bark of a scion to the outer 
surface of tlie wood of the stock ; but the contact 
is effected by the wood of the two, and their bark 
only joins at the edges. Whip-grafting (Jig, Sy.) 
is tiie commonest kind j it is performed by heading 
down a stock, then paring one side of it bare for 
the space of an inch or so, and cutting down ob- 
liquely at the upper end of the pared part, towards 
the pith ; the scion is levelled obliquely to a length 
corresponding with the pared surface of the stock, 
and an incision is made into it near the upper end 
of the wound obliquely upwards, so as to form a 
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'* tongue," which is forced into the cor- 
responding wound in the stock ; care is 
then taken that the bark of the scion is 
exactly adjusted to that of the stock, and 
the two are bound firmly together. 
Here the mere contact of the two en- 

E..,_ ables the sap flowing upwards through the 
jB stock to sustain the life of the scion until 
fn the latter can develope its buds, which 
then send downwards their wood ; at the 
same time the cellular system of the parts 
in contact unites by granulations; and, 
when the wood descends, it passes through 
the cellular deposit, and holds the whole 
together. The use of " tongueing" is 
merely to steady the scion, and to prevent its slip- 
ping. The advantage of this mode of grafting is, 
the quickness with which it may be performed; 
the disadvantage is, that the surfaces applied to 
each other are much smaller than can be secured 
by other means. It is, however, a great improve. 
ment upon the old crown-grafting, still employed 
in the rude unskilful practice of some Continental 
gardeners, but expelled from Great Briton ; which 
consists of nothing more than heading down a stock 
with an exactly horizontal cut, and splitting it 
through the middle, into which is forced the end 
of a scion cut into the form of a wedge; when the 
whole are bound together. In this method the 
Q 2 
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Split in the stock can hardly be made to heal with- 
out great care ; the union between the edges of the 
scion and those of the stock is verj imperfect, be- 
cause the bark of the former necessarily lies upon 
the wood of the latter, except just at the sides ; and, 
from the impossibility of bringing the two 
* barks in contact, neither the ascending nor 
descending currents of sap are able freely 
to intermingle. This plan, much improved 
by cutting out the stock into the form of a 
wedge, instead of splitting it, may, how- 
ever, be advantageously employed for such plants 
as Cactaceae (^. 28.), the parts of which, owing 
to their succulence, readily form a union with 
each other. 

A &r better method than whip- 
grafting, but more tedious, is saddle- 
grafting (^^g. 29.) ; in which the 
stock is pared obliquely on both sides 
till it becomes an inverted wedge, 
and the scion is slit up the centre, 
when its sides are pared down till 
they fit the sides of the stock. In 
this method, the greatest possible 
quantity of surface is brought into 
contact, and the parts are mutually 
so adjusted, that the ascending sap 
is freely received from the stock by the scion, while, 
at the same time, the descending sap can flow freely 
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from the scion into the stock. Mr. Knight, in de- 
scribing this mode of operating, has the following 
observations : — 

" The graft first begins its efforts to unite itself 
to the stock just at the period when the formation 
of a new internal layer of bark commences in the 
spring ; and the fluid which generates this layer 
of bark, and which also feeds the inserted graft, 
radiates in every direction from the vicinity of the 
medulla to the extenial surface of the alburnum. 
The graft is, of course, most advantageously 
placed when it presents the largest surface to re- 
ceive such fluid, and when the fluid itself is made 
to deviate least from its natural course. This takes 
place most efficiently when (as in this saddle- 
grafting) a graft of nearly equal size with the 
stock is divided at its base and made to stand 
astride the stock, and when the two divisions of 
the graft are pared extremely thin, at and near 
their lower extremities, so that they may be 
brought into close contact with the stock (from 
which but little bark or wood should be pared off) 
by the ligature." (Hort. Trans., v. 147.) To exe- 
cute saddle-grafting properly, the scion and stock 
should be of equal size; and where that cannot 
be, a second method, in which the scion may be 
much smaller than the stock, has been described 
by the same great gardener. This (^. 30.) is 
practised upon small stocks almost exclusively in 
Q 3 
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Herefordshire ; but it 
is never attempted till 
the usual season of 
grafting is past, and till 
the bark is readily de- 
tached from the albur- 
num. The head of the 
stock is then taken off, 
by a single stroke of 
the knife, obliquely, so 
that the incision com- 
mences about the width 
of the diameter of the 
stock below the point 
where the medulla ap- 
pears in the section, and ends as much above it, 
upon the opposite side. The scion, or graft, which 
should not exceed in diameter half that of the 
stock, is then to be divided longitudinally, about 
two inches upwards from its lower end, into two 
unequal divisions, by passing the knife upwards, 
just in contact with one side of the medulla. The 
stronger division of the graft is then to be pared 
thin at its lower extremity, and introduced, as in 
crown-grafting, between the bark and wood of the 
■ stock ; and the more slender division is fitted to 
the stock upon the opposite side. The graft, con- 
sequently, stands astride the stock, to which it 
attaches itself iinnly upon each side, and which it 
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covers completely in a single season. Grafts of 
the Apple and Pear rarely ever fail in this method 
of grafting, which may be practised with equal 
success with young wood in July, as soon as it has 
become moderately firm and mature. 

In all these methods, aiid in every other that 
could be named, it is indispensable that similar 
parts should be brought as much as possible into 
contact ; for the more completely this is accom- 
plished, the more certain is the operation to suc- 
ceed. It is undoubtedly true, that, as the cellular 
system of a tree is diffused through its whole dia- 
meter (43. 46.), it is impossible to apply a scion to a 
stock without their cellular systems coming in con- 
tact } and, therefore, it might appear indifferent 
whether bark is applied to bark and alburnum to al- 
burnum, or whether the bark is adapted to the wood 
and the latter to the liber. But it is always to be re- 
membered that each of these parts has special mo- 
difications of its own, which modifications require 
contact with parts similarly modified, in order to 
unite readily and firmly ; and also, that, although 
the cellular horizontal system, through which union 
by the first intention takes place, may be alive on 
all parts of the section of a branch, yet that it 
is in the bark, and in the space between the bark 
and wood, that its developement is most rapid, and 
its tendency to growth most easily excited and 
mfuntained. 

Q 4 
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It is not, however, to be supposed that these 
operations can be performed indifferently between 
any two species, although such was formerly so 
general a belief that it w^s asserted that roses 
became black when grafted on Black Currants, 
and oranges crimson if worked on the Pome- ' 
granate.* In point of fact, the operations are suc- 
cessful in those cases only where the stock and 
scion are very nearly allied; and the degree of 
success is in proportion to the degree of affinity. 
Thus, varieties of the same species unite the most 
freely, then species of the same genus, then genera 
of the same natural order ; beyond which the 
power does not extend, unless, in the case of para- 
sites like the Mistletoe, which grow indifferently 
upon totally different plants. For instance, Pears 
work Ireely upon Fears, very well on Quinces, less 
willingly on Apples or Thorns, and not at all upon 
Plums or Cherries ; while the Lilac will take on 
the Ash, and the Olive on the Phillyrea, because 
they are plants of the same natural order. M. 
DeCandoIle even says that he has succeeded, not- 
withstanding the great difference in their vege- 
tation, to work the Lilac on the Phillyrea, the 
Olive on the Ash, and the Bignonia radicans on 

* Et BterilcB platani malos gess^re, valentea 
Caatanete fagos, omuBque incanuit albo 
Flore p.vri, glandeinque lues fteg&ie sub iilmis. 

Georg. lib. ii. 
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the Catalpa ; but plants so obtained are very short- 
lived. For some curious particulars upon this sub- 
ject, see Pkysiologie y^gMale, p. 788., &c. 

There are two cases apparently at variance with 
tins law ; both of which require explanation. 

1. Columella asserts that, by a particular manner 
of grafling, the Olive may be made to take upon the 
Fig tree, and his words have been repeated by many 
writers j but Thouin proved, experimentally, that 
no such union will take place, and that where success 
appears to attend Columella's operation, it is owing 
to the scion rooting into the soil, independently of 
the Fig stock (see M^moire sur la prStendue Qreffe 
Colutnelle'), and becoming a layer. 

2. Mention is made by Pliny of a tree in the 
garden of Lucullus, which was so grafted as to 
bear pears, apples, figs, plums, olives, almonds, 
grapes, &c. ; and at this day the gardeners of Italy, 
especially of Genoa and Florence, sell plants of 
Jasmines, Roses, Honeysuckles, &c., all growing to- 
gether from a stock of Orange, or Myrtle, or Pome- 
granate, on which they say they are grafted. But 
this is a mere cheat, the &ct being that the stock 
has its centre bored out, so as to be made into a 
hollow cylinder, through which the stems of Jas- 
mines and other flexible plants are easily made to 
pass, their roots intermingling with those of the 
stock ; after growing for a time, the horizontal dis- 
tension of the stems forces them together, and 
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they assume all the appearances of being united. 
Sucb plants are, of course, very short-lived. 

From what has been now stated, it may be easily 
conceived that the choice of the stock on which a 
given plant is to be worked is by no means a 
matter of indifference, but that the operation may 
be seriously affected by the skill with which the 
most suitable stock is selected. If, indeed, we had 
DO Other object in view in grafting than to unite 
one plant to another, that object would doubtless 
be best attained by using the same species, and 
even a similar variety of the same species, for both 
stock and scion ; the ends of grafting and budding 
are, however, much beyond this, and it often hap. 
pens that the species to which a scion belongs, or 
the nearest variety, is the worst on which it can 
be worked. It is, indeed, sometimes asserted that 
the stock exercises little influence over the scion, 
but this is so great an error that it cannot be too 
distinctly contradicted. This subject has already 
been adverted to, but it now requires more special 
consideration. 

One of the flrst objects of budding and grafting 
is, to multiply a given species or variety more 
readily than is possible by any other method. If 
this is the only purpose of the cultivator, that 
stock will obviously be the best which can be most 
readily procured ; and hence we see, in the ordi- 
nary practice of the nurseries, the common Plum 
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taken as a stock for Peaches and Apricots, the 
Wild Pear and Crab for Pears and Apples, and so 
on. When there is a difficulty in procuring a 
suitable stock, pieces of the roots of the plant to 
be multiplied are often taken as a substitute, and 
they answer the purpose perfectly well ; for the 
circumstance which hinders the growth of pieces 
of a root into young branches is merely their want 
of buds : if a scion is grafted upon a root, that 
deiiciency is supplied, and the difference between 
the internal organisation of a root and a branch is 
so trifling as to oppose no obstacle to the solid 
union of the two. 

Mr. Knight was the 6rst to show the possibility 
of grafting scions upon roots. An account of his 
method of doing this was given at a very early 
period of the existence of the Horticultural So- 
ciety (June, 1811). and he at the same time sug- 
gested the possibility of the practice being applied 
to grafting scarce herbaceous plants upon the 
roots of their commoner congeners ; an operation 
now commonly practised with the Dahlia, Psony, 
and other plants of a similar kind ; and lately a 
method of multiplying Combretum purpureum by 
similar means has been pointed out in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Horticultural Society, i. 40. ' 

Mere propagation is, however, by no means the 
only object of the gr^er } another and still more 
important one is, to secure a permanent union be- 
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tween the scion and stock, so that the new plant 
may grow as freely and as long as if it were on 
its own bottom under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. If this is not attended to, the hopes 
of the cultivator will be frustrated by the early 
death of his plant. 

Whenever the stock and graft or bud are not 
perfectly well suited to each other, an enlargement 
is well known always to take place at the point of 
their junction, and generally to some extent either 
above or below it. This is particularly observ- 
able in Peach trees which have been budded, at 
any considerable height from the ground, upon 
Plum stocks ; and it appears to arise from the 
obstruction which the descending sap of the Peach 
tree meets with in the bark of the Plum stock ; 
for the effects produced, both upon the growth and 
produce of the tree, are similar to those which 
occur when the descent of the sap is impeded by a 
ligature, or by the destruction of a circle of bark. 
In course of time this difference between the scion 
and stock puts an end to the possibility of the 
ascending and descending fluids passing into each 
other, and the death of the scion is the result. In 
all the cases I have seen, this has arisen from the 
power of hoiizontal growth in the stock and scion 
being different ; and I doubt whether it ever pro- 
ceeds from any other cause. For example : the 
Hawthorn and the Pear are so nearly allied that 
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the latter may be easily worked upon the former ; 
the Hawthorn is, however, a slow-growing bush 
or small tree, the Pear is a large forest tree of 
rapid growth ; and the Pear will grow an inch in 
diameter while the Hawthorn is growing half an 
inch. 

This last circumstance, if the dtiference in the rate 
of growth or in other respects is not excessive, 
may be taken advantage of for particular purposes. 
When trees grow too large for a small garden, it is 
desirable to dwarf them ; and when they are na- 
turally unfruitful, to render them productive ; both 
which effects result, at the same time, from grafting 
them upon stocks that grow slower than themselves. 
Thus the Apple is dwarfed by grafting on the 
Paradise stock, and the Pear by the Quince. The 
physiological explanation of trees dwarfed by being 
compelled to grow upon a stock which compels 
their descending sap to accumulate in the branches 
has been already given (85.)- Instead of repeating 
it here, I take the following paragraph from the 
paper by Mr. Knight, " On the Effects of different 
Kinds of Stocks in Grafting," published in the 
Horticultural TVansacttons, ii. 199- 

" The disposition in young trees to produce and 
nourish blossom buds and fruit is increased by this 
apparent obstruction of the descending sap ; and 
the fruit of such young trees ripens, I think, 
somewhat earlier than upon other young trees of 
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the same age, which grow upon stocks of their 
own species ; but the growth and vigour of the 
tree, and its power to nourish a succession of heavy 
crops, are diminished, apparently, by the stagna- 
tion, in the branches and stock, of a portion of that 
sap which, in a tree growing upon its own stem, 
or upon a stock of its own species, would descend 
to nourish and promote the extension of the roots. 
The practice, therefore, of grafting the Pear tree 
on the Quince stock, and the Peach and Apricot 
on the Plum, where extensive growth and dura- 
bility are wanted, is wrong i but it is eli^ble where- 
ever it is wished to diminish the vigour and growth 
of the tree, and where its durability is not thought 
important. 

" When," adds this great gardener, '* much dif- 
ficulty is found in making a tree, whether fruc- 
tiferous or ornamental, of any species or variety, 
produce blossoms, or in making its blossoms set 
when produced, success wilt probably be obtained 
in almost all cases by budding or grafting on a 
stock which are nearly enough allied to the graft to 
preserve it alive for a few years, but not perma- 
nently. The Pear tree affords a stock of this kind to 
the Apple -, and I have obtfuned a heavy crop of 
Apples from a graft which had been inserted in a 
tall Pear stock only twenty months previously, in 
a season when every blossom of the same variety 
of fruit in the orchard was destroyed by frost. 
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The fruit thus obtained was externally perfect, and 
possessed all its ordinary qualities ; but the cores 
were black and without a single seed ; and eveiy 
blossom had certainly fallen abortively, if it had 
been growing upon its native stock. The expe- 
rienced gardener will readily anticipate the iate of 
the graft ; it perished in the following winter. The 
stock, in such cases as the preceding, promotes, in 
proportion to its length, the early bearing and 
early death of the graft." 

It is sometimes desirable to increase the hardi- 
ness of a variety, and grafting or budding appears 
to produce this effect to a certain extent, not, 
indeed, by the stock communicating to the scion 
any of its own power of resisting cold, but by the 
stock being better suited to the soil of latitudes 
colder than that from which the scion comes, and 
consequently requiring a lower bottom-heat to 
arouse its excitability. Mr. Knight, indeed, denies 
this fact, because " the root which nature gives to 
each seedling plant must be well, if not best, cal- 
culated to support it ; " and it is so, under the 
circumstances in which the species was first created ; 
but, without this addition, the paragraph quoted in 
inverted commas is specious only, not just. Pro- 
bably, in Persia, the native country of the Peach, 
that species, or its wild type the Almond, is the 
best stock for the former fruit ; because the tem- 
perature of the earth (see 117i US* 119<i and 
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Book II. Ch. I.) is that in which it was created 
to grow. But in a climate like that of England, 
the temperature of whose soil is so much lower 
than that of Persia, the Plum, on which the Peach 
takes freely, is a hardy native, and suited to such 
soil, and its roots are aroused from their winter 
sleep by an amount of warmth unsuited to the 
Peach. And experience, in this case, completely 
confirms what theory teaches : for, although there 
may be a few healthy trees in this country growing 
upon Almond stocks, it is perfectly certain that the 
greater part of those which have been planted have 
&iled; while, in the warm soil of France and Italy, 
it is the stock upon which the old trees have, in 
almost all cases, been budded. 

In determining upon what kind of stock a given 
fruit tree should be grafted, it is important to be 
aware that certain species prefer particular soils 
and dislike others, for reasons which are not sus- 
ceptible of explanation. In tlie case of the com- 
mon stocks employed for the propagation of the 
Apple, Pear, Peach, and Cherry, it was found by 
Mr. Dubreuil, an intelligent gardener at Rouen, 
that in the chalky gardens about that city neither 
the Plum nor the wild Cherry would succeed for 
stone fruit, nor the Doucin or Quince stock for 
Pears and Apples ; but that the Crab suited the 
Apple, the wild Pear the cultivated Pear, the 
Almond the Peach, and the Mahaleb the Cherry. 
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I formerly witnessed the result of those experi- 
ments while in progress, and I well remember the 
sickly state of his Peaches and Cherries grafted on 
Plum and Cherry stocks in the calcareous borders 
of the rampart gardens of Rouen, and the Iiealthi- 
ness of the same fruit trees in the same garden, 
when worked upon the Almond and the Mahaleb, 
while the latter were unhealthy in their turn in 
the borders composed artificially of loam. The 
result of this experiment has been mentioned -in 
the Hort. Trans., iv. 566,, and is as follows : — 



Loun; Soil. 


Chdk,. 


Ligh..» 


Apple - - Doucin 
Pear - - Quince 
Plum - - Hum 
Cherry - - Wild Cherry 


Crab 

Wild Pear 
Almond 
Mahaleb 


Doucin. 
Quince. 
Almond. 
Wild Cherry. 



As this work treats exclusively of those opera- 
tions in gardening which can be explained upon 
known principles of vegetable physiology, all fur- 
ther reference to the question of stocks ought, in 
strictness, to be dismissed at this stage. It may be 
as well, however, to add that there are some well 
attested facts relating to the preference of parti- 
cular varieties for one kind of stock rather than 
another, which we cannot explain, but which are 
so important in practice as to deserve to be studied 
carefully. There appears to be no doubt that, as 
is asserted by Mr. Knight and others {Hort. 

* That is, witli an admixture of sand- and decayed vegetable 
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Tram.,i\.215.i Oard.Mag.,vu. 195.), the Apricot 
succeeds better on its own species than on the 
Plum. The nurserymen know very well that what 
they call French Peaches, such as the Bourdine, 
Belle Chevreuse, and Double Montagne, will only 
take on the Fear Plum, while other varieties 
prefer the Muscle Plum ; and a variety called 
the Brompton suits them all equally well, making 
handsome trees, which are, however, uniformly 
short-lived.* The Lemoo is also found to be a 
better stock for the Orange than its own varieties. 
It is not merely upon the productiveness or 
vigour of the sdon that the stock exercises an in- 
fluence } its efl^ects have been found to extend to 
the quality of the fruit. This may be conceived 
to happen in two ways — either by the ascending 
sap carrying up with it into the scion a part of the 
secretions of the stock, or by the diflerence in- 
duced in the general health of a scion by the man- 
ner in which the flow of ascending and descending 
sap is promoted or retarded by the stock. In the 
Pear, the fruit becomes lighter coloured, and 
smaller on the Quince stock, than on the. wild 
Pear, still more so on the Medlar ; and in these 
two instances the ascent and descent of sap is ob- 
structed by tlie Quince more than by the wild 
Pear, and by the Medlar more than by the Quince. 

• See G. Lindley's Guide to tke Orchard and lichen Gar- 
den, p. ^9. 
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Similar effects are produced in the Apple by the 
Paradise and Siberian Bittersweet stocks. Mr- 
Knight mentions such differences In the quality of 
his Peaches. His garden contained two trees of the 
Acton Scott variety, " one growing upon its native 
stock, the other upon a Plum stock, the soil being 
similar, and the aspect the same. That growing 
upon the Plum stock afforded fruit of a larger size, 
and its colour, where it was exposed to the sun, 
was much more red ; but its pulp was more coarse, 
and its taste and flavour so inferior that he would 
have denied the identity of the variety, had he not 
with his own hand inserted tlie buds from which 
both sprang. (Hort. Trans., v. 289.) 

In addition to a judicious adaptation of the bud 
or scion to the stock, there are other circumstances 
to which it is necessary to attend, in order to in- 
sure the success of the operation. It has already 
been seen (p. 19t><)> that the youngest buds of the 
Potato are more excitable than those more com- 
pletely matured ; and the same appears to be true 
of the buds in other fruits. 

"The mature bud," says Mr. Knight, "takes 
immediately with more certainty, under the same 
external circumstances : it is much less liable to 
perish during winter ; and it possesses the valuable 
property of rarely or never vegetating prematurely 
in the summer, though it be inserted before the 
usual period, and in the season when the sap of 
R 2 
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the stock is most abundant. I have, in diiferent 
years, removed some hundred buds of the Peach 
tree from the forcing-house to luxuriant shoots 
upon the open wall ; and I have never seen an 
instance in which any of such buds have broken 
and vegetated during the summer and autumn ; 
but when I have had occasion to reverse this pro- 
cess and to insert immature buds from the open 
wall into the branches of trees growing in a Peach- 
house, many of these, and in some seasons all, 
have broken soon after being inserted, though at 
the period of their insertion the trees in the Peach- 
house had nearly ceased to grow." (^Hort. Trans., 
iii. 136.) 

This property was turned to practical account by 
Mr. Knight in budding the Walnut. Owing to 
the excitability of its buds, this tree is difficult to 
work, because its buds exhaust all their organis- 
able and alimentary matter before any adhesion can 
be formed between themselves and the stock ; but 
by taking the small, fully matured, and little de- 
veloped buds, found at the base of the annual 
shoots of this plant, time is given for an adhesion 
between them and the alburnum before they push 
forth, and then they take freely enough. (See 
Hort. Trans., iii. 135.) 

Buds should either be inserted when the ■ ve- 
getation of a plant is languid, or growth above 
the place of insertion should be arrested by 
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pinching the terminal bud ; otherwise the sap, 
which should be directed into the bud, in order 
to assist in its adhesion, is conveyed to other 
places, and the bud perishes from starvation. For 
similar reasons, when a bud b^ns to grow, hav- 
ing firmly fixed itself upon the stock, the latter 
should be headed back nearly as ^r as the bud, 
so as to compel all the ascending current of sap 
to flow towards it ; otherwise the buds of the 
stock itself will obtain that food which the stranger 
bud should be supplied with. 

In grafting also it is always found that a union 
between the scion and the stock takes place most 
readily when the latter is headed down -, but this 
is not the only point to attend to. The scion 
should always be so prepared that a bud is near 
the point of union between itself and the stock ; 
because such a bud, as soon as it begins to grow, 
proceeds to furnish wood, which assists in binding 
the two together. The scion should be more 
backward in its vegetation than the stock, because 
it will then be less excitable ; otherwise its buds 
may begin to grow before a fitting communication 
is established between the stock and scion, and 
the latter will be exhausted by its own vigour: 
if, on the contrary, the stock is in the state of 
incipient growth, and the scion torpid, granula- 
tions of cellular tissue will have time to form and 
unite the wound, and the scion will become dis< 
R 3 
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tended with sap forced into It from the stock, and 
thus be able to keep its buds alive when they 
begin to shoot into branches. In order to assist 
in this part of the operation, a " heel " is some- 
times in difficult cases left on a scion, and inserted 
into a vessel of water, until the union has taken 
place ; or, for the same purpose, the scion is 
bound round with loose string or linen with one end 
steeped in water, so as to secure a supply of water to 
the scion by the capillary attraction of such a band- 
age. Indeed, the ordinary practice of surrounding 
the scion and stock at the point of contact with a 
mass of grafting clay is intended for the same 
purpose; that is to say, to prevent evaporation 
from the surface of the scion, and to afford a small 
supply of moisture j and hence, among other 
things, the superiority of clay over the plasters, 
mastics, and cements occasionally employed, which 
simply arrest perspiration, and can never assist in 
communicating aqueous food to the scion. 

Here also must be noticed certain practices, 
which experience shows to be important, of which 
theory offers no obvious explanation. Mr. Knight, 
for example, asserts that cuttings taken from the 
trunks of seedling old trees grow much more 
vigorously than those taken from the extremities 
of bearing branches -, and it is an undoubted lact 
that the Beech, and other trees of a similar kind, 
cannot be grafted with any success, unless the 
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scions are made of two-years-old wood ; one-year- 
old wood generally fails. 

What is called herbaceous grafting, or Tschudy 
grafting, depends so entirely upon the same prin- 
ciples as common grafting, that a separate notice of 
it is hardly necessary. Nevertheless, as it is some- 
times very useful, a few words may be given to it. 
When two vigorous branches cross each other, and 
press together so as not to move, they will often 
form an organic union ; if two apples press to- 
gether, or if two cucumbers are forced to grow 
side by side in a space so small as to compel them 
to touch each other firmly, they also will grow to- 
gether ; and herbaceous grafting is merely an ap- 
plication to practice of this power of soft and 
cellular parts to unite. In order to secure success, 
the scion and stock, being pared so as to fit to- 
gether accurately, are firmly bound to each other, 
without being crushed; parts in full vegetation, and 
abounding in sap, are always chosen for the ope- 
ration, such as the upper parts of annual shoots, 
near the terminal bud ; perspiration is diminished 
by the removal of some of the leaves of both stock 
and scion, and by shading (710 ; and by degrees, 
as the union becomes secured, buds and leaves are 
removed from the stock, in order that all the sap 
possible may be impelled into the scion. This 
method, if well managed, succeeds completely in 
about thirty days, and is useful as a method of 
R 4 
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multiplying lactescent, resinous, and hard-wooded 
trees, which refuse to obey more common methods. 
Baron de Tschudy succeeded in this way in work- 
ing the Melon on the Bryony (both Cucurbitaceous 
plants), the Artichoke on the Cardoon (both Cy- 
naras), Tomatoes on Potatoes (both Solanums), and 
so on. The following account of managing Coni- 
ferse, where herbaceous grafling is used, is taken 
from the Oardener's Magazine, vol. ii. p. 64., and 
sufficiently explains the practice : — 

•' The proper time for grafting pines is when 
the young shoots have made about three quarters 
of their length, and are still so herbaceous as to 
break like a shoot of asparagus. The shoot of the 
stock ia then broken off about two inches under its 
terminating bud ; the leaves are stripped off from 
twenty to twenty-four lines down from the ex- 
tremity, leaving, however, two pairs of leaves op- 
posite, and close to the 
31 section of fracture, which 

leaves are of great im- 
portance. The shoot is 
then split with a very thin 
knife between the two 
pairs of leaves (^Jig. 31 . a), 
and to the depth of two 
inches. The scion is then 
prepared (A) : the lower 
part, being stripped of its 
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leaves to the length of two inches, is cut, and in> 
serted in the usual manner of cleft-grafting. They 
may also be grafted in the lateral manner (c). The 
graft is tied with a slip of woollen, and a cap of paper 
is put over the whole, to protect it from the sun and 
Tain. At the end of fifteen days this cap is re- 
moved, and the ligature at the end of a month ; 
at that time also the two pairs of leaves (a), which 
have served as nurses, are removed. The scions 
of those sorts of pines which make two growths in 
a season, or, as the technical phrase is, have a 
second sap, produce a shoot of five or six inches in 
the first year : but those of only one sap, as the 
Corsican Pine, Weymouth Pine, &c., merely ripen 
the wood grown before grafting, and form a strong 
terminating bud, which in the following year pro- 
duces a shoot of fifteen inches, or two feet." 

With regard to inarching, which was probably 
the most ancient kind of grafting, because it is that 
which must take place accidentally in thickets and 
forests, it differs from grafting in this, that the scion 
is not severed from its parent, but remains at- 
tached to it until it has united to the stock to 
which it is tied and fitted in various ways ; the 
scion and stock are therefore mutually independent 
of each other, and the former lives upon its own 
resources, until the union is completed. 

In practice, a portion of the branch of a scion is 
pared away, well down into the alburnum; a cor- 
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responding wound is made in the branch of a 
stxick; tongues are made in each wound so that 
they will fit into each other; and the liber and 
alburnum of the two being very accurately ad- 
justed, the whole are firmly bound up; grafting 
clay is applied to the wound, and the plants ope- 
rated upon are carefully shaded } in course of time 
the wounds unite, and then the scion is severed 
from its parent. Gardeners consider this the most 
certain of all the modes of grafting, but it is trou- 
blesome, and only practised in difficult cases. The 
circumstances most conducive to its success are, to 
stop the branch of both stock and scion under ope- 
ration, so as to obtain an accumulation of sap, and 
to arrest the flow of sap upwards ; to moderate the 
I motion of the fluids by shading; to 
khead back the stock as far as the origin 
of the scion, as soon as the union is 
^ found to be complete; and at the same 
^ time to retrench from the scion a part 
of its buds and leaves, so that there 
may not be a a too rapid demand 
upon the stock, while the line of union 
' is still imperfectly consolidated. 

A method of propagating Camellias 
(Jg, 32.), by putting the end or heel 
of a scion into a vessel of water, men- 
tioned in the Gardener's Magazine, ii. 
^ 33., is essentially the same as inarching. 
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The water communicated to the scion through 
the wounded end supplies it with that food which, 
under natural circumstances, would be derived 
from the roots of the plant to which it belongs. 



CHAP. XIII. 

OP PRUNING. 

" La taille est une des operations les plus im- 
portantes et les plus delicates du jardinage. Con- 
fine commun^ment k des ouvriers peu instruits, 
observee dans les r^ultats d'une pratique trop 
souvent irr^flechie, elle a dd n^cessairement trou- 
ver des d6tracteurs m€me parmi les physiologistes. 
II en eut sans doute ^t^ autrement, si on Tavait 
6tudiee dans les jardins du petit nombre de pra- 
ticiens qui ont su de nos jours la bien comprendre. 
Sagement bas6e sur les lois de la v%^tation, elle 
contribue, entre leurs mains, non seulement k t€- 
gulariser la production des fruits, k en obtenir de 
plus beaux, raais encore k prolonger Texistence et 
la f^condite des arbres." 

Nothing can be more just than these words, ad- 
dressed to the Horticultural Society of Paris, by 
their President, M. H^ricart de Thury i and, if 
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they do not apply with as much force to our gar- 
deners as to those of France, they do most fully to 
our foresters. 

The quantity of timber that a tree forms, the 
amount and quality of its secretions, the brilliancy 
of its colours, the size of its flowers, and, in short, 
its whole beauty, depend upon the action of its 
branches and leaves, and their healthiness (64.). 
The object of the pruner is to diminish the num- 
ber of leaves and branches ; whence it may be at 
once understood how delicate are the operations he 
has to practise, and how thorough a knowledge he 
ought to possess of all the laws which regulate 
the action of the organs of vegetation. If well di- 
rected, pruning is one of the most useful, and, if 
ill-directed, it is among the most mischievous, 
operations that can take place upon a plant. 

When a portion of a healthy plant is cut off, all 
that sap which would have been expended in sup- 
porting the part removed is directed into the parts 
which remain, and more especially into those in 
the immediate vicinity of it. Thus, if the leading 
bud of a growing branch is stopped, the lateral 
buds, which would otherwise have been dormant, 
are made to sprout forth ; and, if a growing branch 
is shortened, then the very lowest buds, which sel- 
dom push, are brought into action : hence the ne- 
cessity, in pruning, of cutting a useless branch clean 
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out J Otherwise the removal of one branch is only 
the cause of the production of a great many others. 
This effect of stopping does not always take place 
immediately ; sometimes its first effect is to cause 
an accumulation of sap in a branch, which directs 
itself to the remaining buds, and organises them 
against a future year. In ordinary cases, it is thus 
that spurs or short bearing-branches are obtained 
in great abundance. The growers of the Filbert* in 
Kent, procure in this way greater quantities of 
bearing wood than nature unassisted would pro- 
duce ; for, as the filbert is always borne by the wood 
<i£ a previous year, it is desirable that every bush 
should have as much of that wood as can be ob- 
tained, for which every thing else may be sacri- 
ficed } and such wood is readily secured by ob- 
serving a continual system of shortening a young 
branch by two thirds, the effect of which is to call 
all its lower buds into growth the succeeding year ; 
and thus each shoot of bearing wood is compelled 
to produce many others. The Peach, by a some- 
what similar system, has been made to bear fruit in 
unfavourable climates (_Hort. Trans., ii. 366.) ; and 
every gardener knows how universally it is applied 
to the Pear, Apple, Plum, and similar trees. Even 
the Fig-tree has thus been rendered much more 
fruitful than by any other method. " Whenever," 
says Mr. Knight, " a branch of this tree appears to 
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be extending with too much luxuriance, its point, 
at the tenth or twelfth le^, is pressed between the 
finger and thumb, without letting the nails come 
in contact with the bark, till the soft succulent 
substance is felt to yield to the pressure. Such 
branch, in consequence, ceases subsequently to 
elongate i and the sap is repulsed, to be expended 
where it is more wanted. A fruit ripens at the 
base of each leaf, and during the period in which 
the fruit is ripening, one or more of the lateral 
buds shoots, and is subsequently subjected to the 
same treatment, with the same result. When I 
have suffered such shoots to extend freely to their 
natural length, I have found that a small part of 
them only became productive, either in the same 
or the ensuing season, tliough 1 have seen that 
their buds obviously contained blossoms. I made 
several experiments to obtain fruit in the following 
spring from other parts of such branches, which 
were not successful : but I ultimately found that 
bending these branches, as far as could be done 
without danger of breaking them, rendered them 
extremely fruitful ; and, in the present spring, 
thirteen figs ripened perfectly upon a branch of 
this kind within the space of ten inches. In train- 
ing, the ends of all the shoots have been made, as 
hr as practicable, to point downwards." (Hort. 
Trans., iv. 201.) 
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The effect produced upon one part by the abs- 
traction of some other part, thus shown in the 
developement of buds which would otherwise be 
dormant, is seen in many other ways. If all the 
fruit of a plant is abstracted one year when just 
forming, the firuit will be finer and more abundant 
the succeeding year, as happens when late frosts 
destroy our crops. If of many flowers one only is 
left, that one, fed by the sap intended for the 
others, becomes so much finer. If the late figs, 
which never ripen, are abstracted, the early figs the 
next year are more numerous and larger. If of 
two unequal branches, the stronger is shortened 
and stopped in its growth, the other becomes 
stronger ; and this is one of the most useful facts 
connected with pruning, because it enables a skil- 
ful cultivator to equalise the rate of growth of all 
parts of a tree ; and, as has been already stated, 
this is of the greatest consequence in the operation 
of budding. In fact, the utility of the practice, so 
common in the management of fruit trees when 
very young, turns entirely upon this. A seedling 
tree has a hundred buds to support, and conse- 
quently the stem grows slowly, and the plant be- 
comes bushy-headed : but, being cut down so as 
to leave only two or three buds, they spring up- 
wards with great vigour, and, being reduced even- 
tually to one, as happens practically, that one 
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receives all the sap, which would otherwise be 
diverted into a hundred buds, and thrives accord- 
ingly, the bushy head being no longer found, but 
a clean straight stem instead. In the Oak and the 
Spanish Chestnut this is particularly conspicuous. 

Nothing is more strictly to be guarded against 
than the disposition to bleed, which occurs in some 
plants when pruned, and to such an extent as to 
threaten them with death. In the Vine, in milky 
plants, and in most climbers or twiners, this is 
particularly conspicuous; and it is not unfrequently 
observed in fruit trees with gummy or mucila- 
ginous secretions, such as the Plum, the Peach, 
and other stone fruits. This property usually 
arises from the large size of the vessels through 
which sap is propelled at the periods of early 
growth, which vessels are unable, when cut 
through, to collapse sufficiently to close their own 
apertures, when they necessarily pour forth their 
fluid contents as long as the roots continue to ab- 
sorb them from the soil. If this is allowed to 
continue, the system becomes so exhausted as to 
be unable to recover from the shock, and the plant 
will either become very unhealthy, or will die. The 
only mode of avoiding it is to take care never 
to wound such trees at the time when their sap 
£rst begins to flow ; after a time, the demand upon 
the system by the leaves becomes so great that 
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there is no surplus, and therefore bleeding does 
not take place when a wound is inflicted.' 

All these things show how extremely necessary 
it is to perform the operations of pruning with 
care and discretion. But, in addition to the gene- 
ral facts already mentioned, there are others of a 
more special kind that require attention. The first 
thing to be thought of is the peculiar nature of 
the plant under operation, and the manner in 
which its special habits may render a special mode 
of pruning necessary. For example, the fruit of 
the Fig and Walnut is borne by the wood of 
the same season ; that of the Vine and Filbert by 
that of the second season j and Fears, Apples, 
&c., by wood of some years* growth j it is clear 
that plants of these three kinds will each require a 
distinct plan of pruning for fruit. 

The pruner has frequently no other object in 
view than that of thinning the branches so as to 
allow the free access of light and air to the fruit ; 

* " The Vine onen bleeds excessively when pruned In an ini* 
proper season, or when accidentally wounded ; and, I believe, do 
mode of stopping the flow of the sap ts at present known to gar- 
deners. I therefore mention the following, which I discovered 
many years ago, and have always practised with success : — If to 
four parts of scraped cheese be added one part of calcined oyster 
shells, or other pure calcareous earth, and this composition be 
pressed strongly into the pores of the wood, the sap will in- 
stantly cease to flow ; so that the largest brancli may, of course, 
be taken off at any season with safety." (Kniffhl, ia Hori. Trans., 
i. 102.) 
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and if this puq)ose is wisely followed, by merely 
removing superfluous foliage, the end attained is 
highly useful : it is clear, however, that in order to 
arrive at this end, without committing injury to 
the tree which is operated on, it is indispensable 
that its exact mode of bearing fruit should be in 
the first instance clearly ascertained. 

The period of ripening fruit Is sometimes 
changed by skilful pruning, as in the case of the 
Raspberry, which may be made to bear a second 
crop of fruit in the autumn, after the first crop has 
been gathered. In order to effect this, the strong- 
est canes, which in the ordinary course of things 
would bear a quantity of fruiting twigs, are cut 
down to within two or three eyes of the base ; 
the laterals thus produced, being impelled into 
rapid growth by an exuberance of sap, are un- 
able to form their fruit buds so early as those 
twigs in which excessive growth is not thus pro- 
duced, and consequently, while the latter fruit at 
one season, the others cannot reach a bearing state 
till some weeks later. Autumnal crops of sum- 
mer roses, and of strawberries,, have been some- 
times procured by the destruction of the usual 
crop at a very early period of the season ; the sap 
intended to nourish the flower buds destroyed is, 
after their removal, expended in forming new 
flower buds, which make their appearance at a 
later part of the year. 
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The season for pruning is usually midwinter, or 
at midsummer ; the latter for the purpose of re> 
moving new superfluous branches, the former for 
thinning and arranging the several parts of a tree. 
It is, however, the practice, occasionally, to perform 
what is called the winter pruning early in the 
autumn, as in the case of the Gooseberry, and of 
the Vine when weak ; and the effect is found to 
be, that the shoots of such plants, in the succeed- 
ing season* are stronger than they would have been 
had the pruning been performed at a much later 
season. This is necessarily so, as a little reflection 
will show. During the season of rest (winter) a 
plant continues to absorb food solely from the 
earth by its roots (34.) ; and, if its branches are un- 
pruned, the sap thus and then intro- 
duced into the system will be distri- 
/ buted equally all through it ; let us 
say from b to c d and e in the accom- 
panying diagram. If late pruning 
is had recourse to, and the branches 
from atocd and e are removed, of 
course a large proportion of the sap 
that has been accumulating during 
the winter will be thrown away, and 
~ 6 to c will retain no more of it than 
the esact proportion which that part bears to the 
part abstracted. When, however, early or autumnal 
8 2 
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pruning is employed, atocd and e are removed 
before the sap has accumulated in them, and 
then all which the roots are capable of collecting 
during the period of repose will be deposited in the 
space from b to a, and consequently brandies from 
that part will necessarily push with excessive vigour. 
As, however, pruning is by no means intended at 
all times to increase the vigour of a plant, late or 
spring pruning, if not deferred till the sap is in 
rapid motion, may be the more judicious. 

With regard to pruning plants when trans- 
planted, there can be no doubt that it is more ire- 
quently Injurious than beneficial. It is supposed, 
or seems to be, that when the branches of a trans- 
planted tree are headed back, the remaining buds 
will break with more force than if the pruning had 
not been performed ; but it is to be remembered 
that a transplanted tree is not in the state supposed 
in the case put at page Q59. fig. S3. Its roots are 
not fully in action, but from the injuries sustained 
in removing they are capable of exercising but 
little influence on the branches. The great point 
to attain, in tbe first instance, is the renovation of 
the roots, and that will happen only in proportion 
to the healthy action of the leaves and buds (31.): 
if, therefore, the branches of a plant are removed 
by the pruning-knife, a great obstacle is opposed 
to this renovation ; but, if they remain, new roots 
will be formed in proportion to their healthy action. 
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The dangei' to be feared is, that the perspiration of 
the leaves may be so great as to exhaust the system 
of its fluid contents &ster than the roots can restore 
them, and in careless transplanting this may doubt- 
less happen : in such cases it is certainly requisite 
that some part of the branches should be pruned 
away ■, but no more should be taken oif than the 
exigency of the case obviously requires i and, if the 
operation of transplanting has been well performed, 
there will be no necessity whatever. In the case 
of the transplantation of large trees, it is alleged 
that branches must be removed, in order to reduce 
tlie head, so that it may not be acted upon by the 
wind; but in general it is easy to prevent this 
action by arti6cial means. 

In the nurseries it is a universal practice to 
prune the roots of transplanted trees ; in gardens 
this is as seldom performed. Which is right ? If 
a wounded or bruised root is allowed to remain 
upon a transplanted tree, it is apt to decay, and 
this disease may spread to neighbouring parts, 
which would otherwise be healthy ; to remove the 
wounded parts of roots is therefore desirable. But 
the case is different with healthy roots. We must 
remember that every healthy and unmutilated root 
which is removed is a loss of nutriment to the 
plant, and tliat too at a time when it is least able 
to spare it ; and there cannot be any advantage in 
s 3 
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the removal. The nursery practice is probably 
intended to render the operation of transplanting 
krge numbers of plants less troublesome j and, 
as it is chiefly applied to seedlings and young 
plants with a superabundance of roots, the loss 
in their case is not so much felt. If performed at 
all, it should take place in the autumn, for at that 
time the roots, like the other parts of a plant, are 
comparatively empty of fluid ; but, if deferred 
till the spring, then the roots are all distended 
with fluid, which has been collecting in them 
during winter, and every part taken away carries 
with it a portion of that nurture which the plant 
had been laying up as the store upon which to 
commence its renewed growth. 

It must now be obvious that, although root- 
pruning may be prejudicial in transplanting trees, 
it may be of the greatest service to such established 
trees as are too prone to produce branches and 
leaves, instead of flowers and fruit. In these 
cases the excessive vigour is at once stopped 
by removal of some of the stronger roots, and 
consequently of a part of the superfluous food to 
which their "rankness" is owing. The opera- 
tion has been successfully performed on the wall 
trees at Oulton, by Mr. Errington, one of our 
best English gardeners, and by many others, 
and, I believe, has never proved an ol^ectionable 
practice under judicious management. Its effect 
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is, pro tanto, to cut off the supply of food, and 
thus to arrest the rapid growth of the branches ^ 
and the connexion between this and the produc- 
tioD of fruit has already been explained (85.). It 
is by pushing the root-pruning to excess that 
the Chinese obtain the curious dwarf trees which 
excite so much curiosity in Europe. Mr. Living- 
ston's account of their practice is so instructive, 
and contains so much that an intelligent gardener 
may turn to account, that I think it worth repeat- 
ing here. 

"When the dwarfing process is intended, the 
branch which had pushed radicles into the sur- 
rounding composition in sufficient abundance, and 
for a sufficient length of time is separated from 
the tree, and planted in a shallow earthenware 
flower-pot, of an oblong square shape ; it is some- 
times made to rest upon a flat stone. The pot is 
then filled with small pieces of alluvial clay, 
which, in the neighbourhood of Canton, is broken 
into bits, of about the size of common beans, being 
just sufficient to supply the scanty nourishment 
' which the particular nature of the tree and the 
process require. In addition to a careful regula- 
tion of the quantity and quality o( the earth, the 
quanti^ of water, and the management of the 
plants with respect to sun and shade, recourse 
is had to a great variety of mechanical contri- 
vances, to produce the desired shape. The con- 
s 4, 
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taining flower-pot is so narrow, that the roots 
pushing out towards the sides are pretty ef- * 
fectually cramped. No radicle can descend i 
consequently it is only those which run towards 
the sides or upwards that can serve to convey 
nourisliment properly, and it is easy to regu- 
late those by cutting, burning, &c., so as to cramp 
the growth at pleasure. Every succeeding form- 
ation of leaves becomes more and more stunted, 
the buds and radicles become diminished in the 
same proportion, till at length that balance be- 
tween the roots and leaves is obtained which suits 
the character of the dwarf required. In some 
trees this is accomplished in two or three years, 
but in others it requires at least twenty years." 
(Hori. Trans., iv. 229-) 

^ We have still to consider that peculiar kind of ' 
pruningwhich is technically called Wn^7i^(^^.34'.). 
This consists in removing from a branch one or 
more rings of bark, by which the return of sap 
from the extremities is obstructed, and it is com- 
pelled to accumulate above the ring. . Mr. Knight 
explains the physiological nature of the operation 
so well, that I cannot do better than quote his words. 
" The true sap of trees is wholly generated in 
their leaves, from which it descends through their 
bark to the extremities of their roots, depositing 
in its course the matter which is successively added 
to the tree ; whilst whatever portion of such sap 
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ia not thus expended 
sinks into the alburnum, 
and joins the ascending 
current, to which it com- 
municates powers not 
possessed by the re- 
cently absorbed fluid. 
When the course of the 
descending current is 
intercepted, that natu- 
rally stagnates and accu- 
mulates above the de- 
corticated space; whence 
it is repulsed and carried 
upwards, to be expended 
in an increased produc- 
tion of blossoms, and of 
fruit : and, consistently 
with these conclusions, I 
have found that part of 
the alburnum which is 
situated above the. decorticated space to exceed 
in specific gravity, very considerably, that which 
lies below it. The repulsion of the descending 
fluid, therefore, accounts, I conceive, satisfactorily, 
for the increased production of blossoms, and more 
rapid growth of the fruit upon the decorticated 
branch : but there are causes which operate in pro- 
moting its more early maturity. The part of the 
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branch which is below the decorticated space is ill 
supplied with nutriment, and ceases almost to 
grow ; it in consequence operates less actively in 
impelling the ascending current of sap, which must 
also be impeded in its progress through the decor- 
ticated space. The parts which are above it must* 
therefore, be less abundantly supplied with mois- 
ture, and drought, in such cases, always operates 
very powerfully in accelerating maturity. When 
the branch is small, or the space from which the 
bark has been taken off is considerable, it almost 
always operates in excess ; a morbid state of early 
maturity is induced, and the fi-uitis worthless. 

" If this view of the effects of partial decorti- 
cation, or ringing, be a just one, it follows that 
much of the success of the operation must be de- 
pendent upon the selection of proper seasons, and 
upon the mode of performing it being well adapted 
to the object of the operator. If that be the pro- 
duction of blossoms, or the means of making the 
blossoms set more freely, the ring of bark should 
be taken off early in the summer preceding the 
period at which blossoms are required : but, if the 
enlargement and more early maturity of the fruit 
be the objects, the operation should be delayed till 
the bark will readily part from the alburnum in the 
spring. The breadth of the decorticated space 
must be adapted to the size of the branch i but I 
have never witnessed any except injurious effects. 
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whenever the experiment has been made upon 
very small or very young branches, for such be- 
come debilitated and sickly, long before the fi-uit 
can acquire a proper state of maturity." 

The effects of ringing in altering the appearance 
of the fruit is very striking. In the Horticultui^al 
TVansactionSf iii. 367., the following cases are re- 
ported: — In a French Crab, the fruit, by ringing, 
was increased to more than double the size, and the 
colour of it was much brightened. In a Minshull 
Crab the size was not increased, but the appear- 
ance of the apple was so improved as to make it 
truly beautiful ; its colours, both red and yellow, 
were very bright In the Courtpendu Apple the 
improvement was still more conspicuous, the co- 
lours being changed from green and dull red, to 
brilliant yellow and scarlet. Many others of a 
similar kind are to be found recorded in books on 
horticulture. It is, however, by no means alone to 
the maturation or production of fruit that this ope- 
ration is applicable ; it will, of course, induce also 
the production of flowers, and it has occasionally 
been used for that purpose, as in the Camellia. 
It is best performed in the early spring, when the 
bark first separates freely from the wood. 

Thb operation has, however, the disadvantage 
of wounding a branch severely ; and, if performed 
extensively upon a tree, it is very apt, if not to 
kill it, at least to render it incurably unhealthy; 
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for if the rings are not sufficiently wide to cut off 
all communication between the upper and lower 
lips of the wound they produce tittle effect, and if 
they are, they are difficult to heal. For these rea- 
sons the operation is but little employed, other 
means being used instead. Bysome persons liga'tures 
are made use of, and they would be preferable if 
they answered the purpose of obstructing the sap 
to the same extent as the abstraction of a ring of 
bark. In Malta, one of the objects of ringing, 
that of advancing the maturation of the fruit, is 
practised upon the Zinzibey, or Jujube tree, by 
merely fixing in the fork of a branch a very heavy 
stone, made fast with bandages ; its weight forces 
the branches a little into a horizontal direction, 
and thus, independently of the pressure it exer- 
cises upon the parts it touches, obstructs the free 
circulation of the sap. 
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Training is one of the most artificial operations 
that gardeners are acquainted with, its object being 
to place a plant in a condition to which it could 
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never arrive under ordinary circumstances. The 
practice of it forms one of the most complicated 
parts of the art of horticulture, each species de- 
manding a method peculiar to itself; but the 
principles on which it depends are few and simple. 
These will be best considered with reference to the 
objects the gardener wishes to attain in performing 
the operation. 

It is probable that the intention of the first gar- 
dener who trained a tree was to gain some advan- 
tage of climate»by placing the tree close to a wait 
or other screen ; and this is still one of the greatest 
objects ; partly with a view to guard the flowers 
in spring from cold, and especially cold winds, 
partiy to expose the leaves and fruit to a hotter 
temperature than would otherwise be gained, and 
in some measure to ripen wood with more cer- 
tainty. 

That training a tree over the ^e of a wall 
will protect the blossoms from cold must be appa- 
rent, when we consider the severe effect of exces- 
sive evaporation upon the tender parts ; a merely 
low temperature will produce but little comparative 
injury in a still air, because the more essential parts 
of the flower are very much guarded by the bracts, 
calyx, and petals, which overlie them, and, more- 
over, because radiation (see page 138.) will be 
intercepted by the branches themselves placed one 
above the other, so that none but the uppermost 
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branches which radiate into space will feel its full 
effects ; but, when a cold wind is constantly pass- 
ing through the branches and among the flowers, 
the perapiratioD, against which no sufficient guard 
is provided by nature, becomes so rapid (see page 
132.) as to increase the amount of cold consider- 
ably, besides abstracting more aqueous matter than 
a plant can safely part with. This being one of 
the great objects of training trees, it is inconceiv- 
able how any one should have recommended such 
devices as those mentioned io tt\,e Horticultural 
Transactions, u. Appendix, p. 8., of training trees 
upon a horizontal plane ; the only eflfect of which 
would be to expose a tree as much as possible to 
the effect of that radiation which it is the very 
purpose of training to guard against. 

The actual temperature to which a tree trained 
upon a wall &cing the sun is exposed is much 
higher than that of the surrounding air, not only 
because it receives a larger amount of the direct 
solar rays, but because of the heat received by the 
surrounding earth, reflected from it and absorbed 
by the wall itself. Under such circumstances the 
secretions of the plant are more fully elaborated 
than in a more shady and colder situation ; and, by 
aid of the greater heat and dryness in front of a 
south wall, the period of maturity is much ad- 
vanced. In this way we succeed in procuring a 
Mediterranean or Persian summer in these northern 
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latitudes. When the excellence of fruit depends 
upon its sweetness, the quality is exceedingly im- 
proved by such an exposure to the sun ; for it is 
found that the quantity of sugar elaborated in a fruit 
is obtained by an alteraUon of the gummy, muci- 
laginous, and gelatinous matters previously formed 
in it, and the quantity of those matters will be in 
proportion to the amount of light to which the 
tree, if healthy, has been exposed. Hence the 
greater sweetness of plums, pears, &c., raised on 
walls from those grown on standards. It has been 
already stated (page 141.) that an increase of heat 
has been sought for on walls by blackening them ; 
and we are assured in the Horticultural Trans- 
actions (iii. SSO.) that, in the cultivation of the 
Grape, this has been attended with the best effects. 
But, unless when trees are young, the wall ought 
to be covered with foliage during summer, and the 
blackened surface would scarcely act ; and in the 
spring the expansion of the flowers would be 
hastened by it, which is no advantage in cold late 
springs, because of the greater liability of early 
flowers to perish from cold. That a blackened 
surflice does produce a beneficial effect upon trees 
trained over it is, however, probable, althougb not 
in insuring the maturation of fruit ; it is by raising 
the temperature of the wall in autumn when the 
leaves are falling, and the darkened sur&ce becomes 
uncovered, that the advantages are perceived by 
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a better completion of the process of growth, the 
result of which is the ripening the wood. This is, 
indeed, the view taken of it by Mr. Harrison, who 
found the practice neces8ary, in order to obtain 
crops of pears in late seasons at Wortley in York- 
shire (see Hort. Trans., iii. 330. and vi. 453.). 
It hardly need be added that the effect of black- 
ening will be in proportion to the thinness of the 
training, and vice versd. 

Another object of training is, to place a tree in 
such a state of constraint that its juices are unable 
to circulate freely, the result of which is exactly 
that already assigned to the process of ringing (see 
p. S67.). If a stem is trained erect it will be more 
vigorous than if placed in any other position, and 
its tendency to bear leaves rather than flowers will 
be increased ; in proportion as it deviates from 
the perpendicular is its vigour diminished. For 
instance, if a stem is headed back, and only two 
opposite buds are allowed to grow, they will con- 
tinue to push equally, so long as their relation' to 
the perpendicular is the same ; but, if one is bent 
towards a horizontal direction, and the other al- 
lowed to remain, the growth of the former will be 
immediately checked; if the depression is increased, 
the weakness of the branch increases proportion- 
ally } and this may be carried on till the branch 
perishes. In training, this fact is of the utmost 
value in enabling the gardener to regulate the sym- 
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metry of a tree. It however by no means follows 
that, because out of two contiguous branches, one 
growing erect and the other forced into a down* 
ward direction, the latter may die, that all branches 
trained downwards will die. On the contrary, an 
inversion of their natural position is of so little 
consequence to their healthiness, that no effect 
seems in general to be produced beyond that of 
causing a slow circulation, and the formation of 
flowers. Hence the directing of branches down- 
wards is one of the commonest and most successful 
contrivances employed by gardeners to render 
plants fruitful. Mr. Knight was the first to recom- 
mend the practice, in the following account of his 
recovery of an old and worthless Pear tree. 

" An old St. Germain Pear tree, of the spurious 
kind, bad been trained in the &n form, against a 
north-west wall in my garden, and the central 
branches, as usually happens in old trees thus 
trained, had long reached the top of the wall, and 
had become wholly unproductive. The other 
branches afforded but very little fruit, and that 
never acquiring maturity was consequently of no 
value ; so that it was necessary to change the va- 
riety, as well as to render the tree productive. 
To attain these purposes, every branch which did 
not want at least twenty degrees of being perpen- 
dicular was taken out at its base i and the spurs 
upon every other branch, which I intended to re- 
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tain, were taken off closely with the saw and chisel. 
Into these branches, at their subdivisions, grafls 
were inserted at different distances from the root, 
and some so near the extremities of the branches, 
that the tree extended as widely in the autumn 
afler it was grafted, as it did in the preceding year. 
The grafts were also so disposed, that every part of 
the space the tree previously covered was equally 
well supplied with young wood. 

" As soon, in the succeeding summer, as the 
young shoots had attained sufficient length, they 
were trained almost perpendicularly downwards, 
between the larger branches and the wall, to 
which they were nailed. The most perpendicular 
remaining branch upon each side was grafted about 
four feet below the top of the wall, which is twelve 
feet high ; and the young shoots, which the grafts 
upon these afforded, were trained inwards, and 
bent down to occupy the space from which the old 
central branches had been taken away ; and there- 
fore very little vacant space remained any where 
in the end of the first autumn. A few blossoms, 
but not any fruit, were produced by several of the 
grafts in the succeeding spring ; but in the follow- 
ing year, and subsequently, I have had abundant 
crops, equally dispersed over every part of the 
tree; and I have scarcely ever seen such an 
exuberance of blossom as this tree presents in the 
present spring." {Horf. Trans., ii. 78.) 

The practice was then followed by Sir Joseph 
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Banks, whose fruit trees trained downwards over 
the walls of his garden at Spring Grove, and facing 
the high road> long excited the astODishment of 
passers by ; and it has now been generally applied 
to other cases. What are called Balloon Apples 
and Pears, formed by forcing downwards all the 
branches of standard trees till the points touch the 
earth, are an instance of this ; and they have the 
merit of producing large crops of fruit in a very 
small compass: their upper parts are, however, 
too much exposed to radiation at night, and the 
crop from tliat part of the branches is apt to be 
cut off. One of the prettiest applications of this 
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principle is that of Mr. Charles Lawrence, de- 
scribed in the Qardenefs Magazine, viii. 680., by 
means of which standard Rose trees are converted 
into masses of flowers. The figure given in that 
work, and here reproduced (Jig. 35.), represent* 
the variety called the Bizarre de la Chine, "which 
flowered most abundantly to the ends of its branches, 
and was truly a splendid object." 

The last object of training to which it is neces- 
sary to advert is that of improving the quality of 
fruit, by compelling the sap to travel to a very 
considerable distance. The earliest notice of this, 
with which I am acquainted, is the following by 
Mr. Williams of Pitmaston. 

" Within a few years past," he says in 1818, 
" I have gradually trained bearing branches of a 
smalt Black Cluster Grape, to the distance of near 
flfly feet from tlie root, and I And the branches 
every year grow larger, and ripen earlier as the 
shoots continue to advance. According to Mr. 
Knight's theory of the circulation of the sap, the 
ascending sap must necessarily become enriched by 
the nutritious particles it meets with in its progress 
through the vessels of the alburnum ; the wood at 
the top of tall trees, therefore, becomes short- 
jointed and full of blossom buds, and the fruit 
there situated attains its greatest perfection. Hence 
we find Pine and Fir trees loaded with the finest 
cones on the top boughs ; the largest acorns grow 
on the terminal branches of the Oak, and the 
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finest mast on the high boughs of the Beech and 
Chestnut; so likewise apples, pears, cherries, &c., 
are always best flavoured from the top of the trefe.'' 
{Hort. Trans., iii. 250, 251.) The merit of the 
Fontainbleau mode of training the Vine (Jig. 36.), 
in which many of the stems are carried to very 



considerable distances, seems to depend in some 
measure upon this principle ; and there is a well- 
known Black Hamburg Grape at Bath, growing 
in a garden formerly belonging to Mr. Farrant, the 
stem of which, owing to local circumstancea, is 
necessarily conveyed to a very considerable dis- 
tance before it is allowed to produce its bearing 
T 3 
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branches, the quality of whose fruit is of very un- 
usual excellence. These facts seem capable of 
being applied to many important improvements in 
fruit management 

The foregoing are the principal advantages which 
arise from training plants; let us next consider 
what disadvantages there may be. The only trees 
which at all approach in nature the state of trained 
plants are climbers and creepers, whose stems, un- 
able to support themselves, cling for a prop upon 
whatever they are near ; some of them enclose the 
stem of another plant in their convolutions ; others 
simply attach themselves by means of tendrils as 
the Vine, by hooks as the Combretum, or by other 
contrivances ; and some, like the Ivy, lay hold of 
walls, rocks, or the trunks of trees, by their minute 
roots. To none of these can that motion he ne- 
cessary to which plants are naturally exposed, and 
which, as has been already seen (p. l6l.), is of so 
much importance to the healthy maintenance of 
their functions. Hence it is, that among fruit trees 
the Vine never suffers from being trained : indeed 
its anatomical structure is specially suited to such 
a mode of existence ; while all erect trees, of what- 
ever kind, whose branches nature intended to be 
rocked by the storm, and perpetually waved by the 
currents of air to which they are exposed, in all 
cases suffer niore or less. 

One of the commonest and worst diseases in- 
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duced by training is a gradual impermeability of 
tissue to the free passage of sap, which appears to 
stagnate, ao that in time the branches become 
debilitated and juiceless : the obstruction to the 
flow of the sap tends to produce co^se shoots 
from various parts of the branches, and especially 
from the roots. The cause of this seems to be the 
too rapid deposit of the sedimentary matter of lig- 
nification •, and to be induced by want of motion 
and excessive exposure of the leaves and branches 
to the sun. The elTect of the latter is to inspissate 
all the juices, and to promote their formation ; 
while the former increases the evil by not keeping 
the fluids in rapid circulation : just as we know that 
a slow stream, from a muddy source, deposits its 
impurities much more copiously than a rapid stream. 
As this evil arises out of the operation of training, 
and seems to be inseparable from it, there will b^ 
no expectation of a remedy being discovered. 

The increase of the saccharine quality of fruit is 
by no means an advantage in all cases ; it improves- 
the peach, the nectarine, the pear, and the plum, 
in whicli sweetness is the great object : but it de- 
teriorates the apple and the apricot, which are 
chiefly valued for their peculiar mixture of acidity 
and sweetness. 

The protection received in the spring by trees 
trained upon walls exposed to the sun, while it 
* See iDtroductioo to Botany, ed. 3. p. 3. 
T 4f 
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advances the period of flowering, at the same time 
causes it to take place at a season when they are 
not sufficiently secure from spring frosts ; and 
hence the necessity of protecting such plants arti- 
ficially by coping, screens, bushes, curtdns, and 
other contrivances. It is on this account that the 
utility of flued walls is so much diminished, and 
that they are found, in practice, more valuable for 
ripening wood in autumn, than for guarding blos- 
soms in the spring. 



OF POTTING. 

When a plant is placed to grow in a small earthen 
vessel like a garden pot, its condition is exceed- 
ingly different from that to which it would be natu- 
rally exposed. The roots, instead of having the 
power of spreading constantly outwards, and away 
from their original starting point, are constrained 
to grow back upon themselves; the supply of 
food is comparatively uncertain ; and they are 
usually exposed to fluctuations of temperature and 
moisture unknown in a natural condition. For 
these reasons, potted plants are seldom in such 
health as those growing freely in the ground ; but, 
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as the operation of potting is one of indispensable 
necessity, it is for the scientific gardener, firstly, 
to guard against the injuries sustainable by plants 
to which the operation must be applied ; and, se-' 
condly, to avoid, as far as may be possible, ex- 
posing them to such an artificial state of existence. 
That the latter may be done more frequently than 
is supposed will be sufficiently obvious, when we 
have considered what the purposes really are that 
the gardener needs to gain by potting. 

The first and greatest end attained by potting is, 
the power of moving plants about from place to 
place without injury ; greenhouse plants from the 
open air to the house, and vice versd ; hardy 
spedes, difiiicult to transplant, to their final stations 
in the open ground without disturbing their roots ; 
annuals raised in heat to the open borders ; and 
so on : and, when this power of moving plants is 
wanted, pots afford the only means of doing so. it 
also cramps the roots, diminishes the tendency to 
form leaves, and increases the disposition to flower. 
Another object is, to effect a secure and con- 
stant drainage from roots of water ; a third is, to 
expose the roots to the most favourable amount of 
bottom heat, which cannot be readily accomplished 
when plants of large size are made to grow in the 
ground even of a hothouse ; and, finally, it is a 
convenient process for the nourishment of deUcate 
seedlings. Unless some one of these ends is to be 
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answered, and cannot be effected in a more natural 
manner, potting is better dispensed with. 

That it may be advantageously dispensed with, 
in many cases, is evident from several fects more 
or less well known. The nurserymen prefer 
" pricking out " their delicate seedlings into pans, 
or movable borders, instead of pots; and they 
always thrive the better. In conservatories, the 
necessity of shifting plants from place to place may 
be often avoided ; while, under judicious manage- 
ment, those which are planted in the open soil 
have greatly the advantage of others, both in 
healthiness and easiness of management; and there 
is no doubt that Pine-apples will succeed better 
unpotted, if planted freely in soil exposed to a 
proper amount of bottom heat. This was first 
asserted by Mr. Martin Call, one of the Em- 
peror's gardeners at St. Petersburg QSort. Trails.^ 
iv. 471.), and has been since practised very 
successfully by others. In the year 1830, a pine- 
apple, obtmned by this treatment, weighing 9 lb. 
4ioz., was sent to the King of En^and by Mr. 
Edwards, of Rheola ; and the success of other 
growers, in the same manner, has been remarkable. 
(See HoH. Tram., n.s., i. 388.) 

The exhaustion of soil by a plant is one of the 
most obvious inconveniences of potting. The or- 
ganisable matter in a soluble state, contained in 
a garden pot, must necessarily be soon consumed 
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bj the numerous roots crcwded into a narrow 
compass, and continually feeding upon it The 
effects of this are seen in the smallness of leaves, 
the weakness of branches, the fewness and imper. 
feet condition of flowers, &c.; and the gardener 
remedies them by applying liquid manure, by fre- 
quent shifting, or by placing his plants in pan- 
Jieders, shallow earttien vessels containing manure, 
to which the roots have access through the holes 
in the bottom of a pot. It is, however, to shifting, 
more particularly, that recourse is had for reno- 
vating the soil ; and tiiis, if skilfully performed, 
without giving a sudden and violent shock to the 
plant, is probably the best means ; because the 
roots are thus allowed more liberty of distribution, 
and the earth is kept more open (more permeable) 
than when consolidated by repeated applications of 
liquid manure. There is, however, a difficulty in 
shifUng plants without injury to their roots, in the 
midst of full vegetation ; and at such times the 
application of liquid manure is preferable, when 
the soil requires renovation. 

It is not, however, by mere exhaustion that 
potted plants render the soil unflt for their sup- 
port. Every one knows that the soil of a ferm 
will not bear, year after ycM", the same kind of crop, 
but that one kind of produce is cultivated on a 
piece <^ ground one year, and is succeeded by 
some other kind ; which practice, in part, consti- 
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tutes the important system of rotatioD of crops. 
Not, however, to refer to matters extra-horticul- 
tural> it is notorious that an apple orchard will not 
immediately succeed upon the site of an old orchard 
of the same kind of fruit, and that no amount of 
manuring will enable it to succeed ; a wall border, 
in which fruit trees have been long grown, becomes 
at last insensible to manure, and requires to be 
renewed ; and, not to dwell upon an undisputed 
fact. Dahlias do not " like " the soil in which 
Dahlias were grown the previous year. This class of 
phenomena cannot be explained upon the principle 
of soil being exhausted, because that exhaustion is 
made good and yet to no purpose, unless we as- 
sume that land contains something mineral which 
each species prefers to feed on, and which is not 
contained in manure. But the slender power of 
selection possessed by the roots of plants(35.) would 
be unfavourable to this supposition, even if it were 
open to no other objections. It has of late years 
been thought that the excretory functions of the root 
(390 would explain the deterioration of soil, and 
that the reason why plants cannot grow year after 
year in the same soil, if it and their roots are dis- 
turbed, is, that, under such circumstances, they are 
perpetually brought into contact with the matter of 
which nature had previously relieved them ; this 
matter being assumed to be unsuitable to them- 
selves, although harmless to different species. The 
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subject has been hitherto so little investigated that 
it is not safe, perhaps, to take it as the basis of a 
theory ; but it certainly appears to ofier a more pro> 
bable explanation of the deterioration of soil than 
any other yet proposed. -There are those, indeed, 
who seem willing to deny altogether that soil is de- 
teriorated } and cases are adduced of Peach trees 
not repotted for twenty years, which did not die ; 
of Strawberry beds not renewed for a long series of 
years, which still bore fruit : but I do not know 
that any one ever asserted that trees would perish 
if replanted in their own deteriorated soil ; it has 
only been said that they would become unhealthy 
and unproductive, and I think few gardeners will 
deny that. Neither has it been pretended that the 
root-secretions of every plant are deleterious at all. 
It is quite conceivable that one plant may secrete 
a deleterious matter that is very slowly decom- 
posable, but which may, nevertheless, be soluble 
enough to enter into the food of other roots j and 
in such a case an injurious effect may be produced : 
while, in another case, the secreted matter may be 
rapidly decomposable, when it will enter into new 
combinations, and lose whatever deleterious pro- 
perty it ori^nally possessed, if any. At all events, 
be the theory what it may, it is an undoubted fact 
that soil is deteriorated by a plant which has grown 
in it for a long timej and that, to be maintained in 
a healthy condition, that soil must be changed. 
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This explains why potted plants* carefully attended 
to and oAen shifted, are so much more healthy thao 
those treated otherwise. It is not, however, merely 
for the purpose of removing deteriorated earth or 
adding manure, that shifting is important) all 
potted plants have, in time, their hall of earth, by 
the continual passage of water through it, reduced 
to a state of hardness and solidity unfavourable to 
the retention of moisture or the growth of roots j 
and this is of course cured, if the operation of 
shifting is judicioudy performed. I must, how- 
ever confess, I have seen gardeners contented with 
lifting a plant, with a hard old matted ball, out of 
one pot into another of a little larger size, shaking 
some particles of ftesh earth in between the ball 
and the side of the pot, and pressing the whole 
down with as much force as the thumbs can ^ve. 

It is found that the roots of potted plants inva- 
riably direct themselves towards the sides of the 
pot, as must indeed necessarily happen in conse- 
quence of their disposition to grow horizontally. 
Having reached the sides, they do not turn back, 
but follow the earthenware surface, till at last they 
form an entangled stratum enclosing a ball of 
earth ; then, if not relieved by repotting, they rise 
upwards towards the sur&ce, or they attempt to 
force themselves back to the centre. The greater 
part, however, are always found in contact with the 
porous earthen side of- the vessel ; and especially 
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all the most powerfully absorbent, that is youngest, 
parts. They are, therefore, in contact with a body 
subject to great variations of temperature and mois- 
ture, in consequence of exposure to the sun, or to 
a dry air in motion, unless in those rare cases where 
the mr is kept by artificial means shaded, and uni- 
formly damp. By these means, in a dry summer 
day, when the leaves are perspiring freely, and 
therefore requiring an abundance of water from 
the roots, the latter are placed in contact with a 
substance whose moisture is continually diminish' 
ing; or in a greenhouse, where the pots are 
syringed, the heat of the earth in contact with the 
roots b lowered by a copious evaporation from the 
sides of the pot, just when, in nature, the bottom 
heat should be the greatest. The evil consequences 
of this are well known to gardeners, who however 
seldom take any sufficient precautions to prevent 
it. Greenhouse [dants exposed to the open air in 
summer always suffer severely from the irregular 
condition of the sides of the potsj whence the 
common practice of plunging them in the earth, 
for the purpose c^ bringing them into the condition 
of plants growing in the open ground. 
. This is, however, attended with some disadvan- 
tage } for the plants root, through the bottom of the 
pots or over the edges, among the earth in which 
they are plunged ; and, when taken up in the 
autumn for removal into the greenhouse, they 
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must have all such roots cut ofi* again ; for there 
are no means of bringing them within the limits of 
a pot. For these and similar reasons, no good 
gardener will expose his greenhouse plants to the 
open air in summer, if he can help it ; unless they 
are duplicates, or unless there is some object to be 
attained very different from the strange notion that 
they are hardened by this process. The effect that 
is really produced upon them is, to give them a 
sort of artificial winter in summer, that is, to ex- 
pose them to a period of comparative rest from 
growth, which, in many cases, is useful. 

The best method of counteracting the injurious 
effects of exposure to the air is 
* by employing double pots (Jig. 
37.), as recommended in the 
Gardener's Magazine, ix. 576., 
and by Captain Mangles, in his 
Floral Calendar, p. 44.; the 
space (6) between the two pots 
being filled up with moss, or any other substance 
retentive of moisture. 

Of course the inconveniences now alluded to 
are principally sustained by plants in small pots : 
-when the quantity of earth is considerable, as in 
tubs or the largest kinds of pots, the loss of water 
through the sides is of little moment; and the vari- 
ation of temperature is more than counteracted by 
the large sur&ce exposed to the direct influence of 
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'the sotar rays. In these cases, the perfect drain- 
age of superfluous moisture is often of the greatest 
service. Mr. Knight, indeed, assures us that 
"plants of every species are more or less affected, 
but not all injuriously, by having the sides of their 
pots exposed fully to the air. . The taste and fla- 
vour, of the peach and nectarine, and still more of 
the strawberry, are greatly improved^ and the Fig- 
■ tree, in the stove, is made to afford a longer suc- 
cession of produce, owing to the succession of 
young shoots, which are caused to spring from its 
larger branches and stems ; and, in all cases when 
trees can be made to retain their health in exposed 
pots, the period of the maturity of their fruit is 
very considerably accelerated." (Hort. Trans., 
vii. 258.) 

It seems to be nothing but the complete drain- 
age to which they are then exposed, that makes 
the Orange and all its tribe, naturally inhabitants 
of the hill-sides of the temperate parts of Asia, 
thrive best when the roots come in contact with 
the sides of the pots, &c., in which they grow. In 
all cases, the drainage should be most carefully 
secured, by placing an abundance of broken tiles, 
potsherds, &c., in the bottom of a pot, so as to 
prevent the stagnation of water (page 1^.) about 
the roots. 

Mr. Macnab, in his excellent practical treatise 
upon the cultivation of Cape Heaths, points out 
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very forcibly the value of good draining to that 
class of plants. There is scarcely any danger, he 
says, of giving too much draining ; and, in order 
to effect this essential object still more perfectly, 
he, in shifting his Heaths, constantly keeps the 
centre elevated above the general level of the 
earth in the pot or tub, so that at last each plant 
stands on the summit of a small hillock. 

In order to counteract the risk of excessive 
drainage, without in reality diminishing it, great 
advantage is derived from the introduction into 
the earth of fragments of some absorbent stone. 
Mr. Macnab uses "coarse soft free-stone broken 
Into pieces fiism one inch to four or five inches in 
diameter ; " because in summer these stones retain 
moisture longer than the earth, and in winter allow 
a free circulation of any superabundant moisture. 

If woody plants are allowed to remain growing 
in the same pot for many years, as is sometimes 
the case, one of two things must happen : either 
the roots, matted into a hard ball, become so tor- 
tuous and hard as to be unfit for the free passage 
of sap through them ; or they acquire a spiral di- 
rection. In either case, if such plants are turned 
out of their pots in a conservatory, or in the open 
ground, with a view to their future growth in a 
state of liberty, new roots will be made with difli- 
culty, and it will be a long time before the effects 
of growth in the free soil will be apparent. Where 
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the spiral or corkscrew direction has ueen once t&ken 
by the roots, they are very apt to retain it during 
the remainder of their lives i and if, when they 
have become large trees, they are exposed to a 
gale of wind, they readily blow out of the ground, 
as was continually happening with the Pinaster 
some years ago, when the nurserymen kept that 
kind of Fir for sale in pots. In all such cases as 
these, the roots should be carefully disentangled 
and straightened at the time when transplantation 
takes place. 

If, however, a potted plant is managed in the 
most perfect manner, no such entanglement or 
coiling up will take place. To be managed per- 
fectly, a plant, when young, should be placed in as 
small a pot as it will grow in, and it should be 
gradually and successively transferred to larger 
pots as it advances in size. If this is done, the 
warmth to which the pot is exposed will be more 
immediately felt by the roots ; the latter, as they 
grow, will ramify regularly all through the mass 
of earth, which, moreover, will be thoroughly 
drained : but, if, on the other hand, a very small 
young plant is placed at once in a large pot, and 
left to grow there, the drainage will be less perfect, 
the large mass of earth will be less sensible of the 
heat to which it is exposed, the roots will from 
the first take a horizontal direction towards the 
outside of the pot, and, once there, will follow its 
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surface as has been already stated, exhausting the 
small quantity of earth with which they are then in 
contact, and profiting little or nothing ^y the main 
body of soil in the interior of the pot. As the 
proper manner of managing potted plants is of the 
Jirst consequence, I transcribe the following mode 
of treating the Balsam, from a very sensible paper 
by the Rev. William Williamson. 

*' As soon as they have got four leaves, I trans- 
plant them singly into the smallest pots I can pro< 
cure, and in such a manner that the stem of the 
plant may be covered somewhat more tlian it was 
at first, and then all are to be again placed in the 
frame. In a short time, if there be a sufficiency 
of heat, that part of the stem which is covered 
with the mould puts forth fibres, by which nourish- 
ment is conveyed more immediately to the prin- 
cipal stem of the plant. As soon as the plants are 
a little advanced in growth, they are again re- 
moved (if possible without disturbing the earth) 
into somewhat larger pots, still planting them 
rather deeper than before. The same process is 
repeated five or six times, till, at last, they are 
removed into their final pots. I have found it 
best to give them their last removal after they have 
opened their first blossoms, as it gives additional 
brilliancy and size to the flowers. By following 
this method the plant acquires extraordinary vi- 
gour, throwing out its branches from the surface 
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of the mould, exhibiting flowers nearly as large as 
a full-blown rose, and a stem measuring two, and 
sometimes three, inches in circumference." (^Hort. 
Trans., iii. 128.) 

The plan of continually sinking the stem with 
every succeeding potting is useful to the Balsam, 
because it puts forth roots in abundance from its 
stem } and to all plants having the same property, 
the same practice is desirable : but not to others, 
which, if their stems do not root as fast as they 
are buried, will" suffer injury by the sinking. 

It is by paying constant attention to the shifting 
of the growing plant, by the employment of a 
very rich stimulating soil, and by a thorough 
knowledge of the kind of atmosphere which suits 
them best, that have been obtained those magni- 
ficent Pelargoniums, Cockscombs, Balsams, and 
similar flowers, which have so often and so justly 
excited the admiration of even the most ex- 
perienced gardeners. 



CHAP. XVI. 

OF TRANSPLANTING. 



As soon as man attempted to beautify his resi- 
dence with trees planted round it, he would na- 
u 3 
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turally obtain them from the forest ; and he then 
would find that, of many that he removed, all or 
some at least would die : if however he persevered, 
he would at last discover that while constant fail- 
ure attended his efforts at one time, comparative 
success would crown them at another ; and he 
would thus be led to investigate, according to his 
skill, the causes of success and failure. Out of 
this would grow in time the art of transplanting, 
among the most important business of the gardener. 
I fear, however, it is too generally practised as 
an empirical art, without sufficient attention being 
paid to the principles on which its success or fail- 
ure depend ; at least, one hardly knows how to 
draw any other conclusion from the opposite 
opinions held by planters, the dogmatical manner 
in which they are too oflen expressed, and the 
obscure and unintelligible phraseology of what are 
called explanations of the practice by amateurs, 
to whom it is not necessary to allude more parti- 
cularly. If there is any one part of the art of 
Horticulture in which post hoc has been mistaken 
for propter hoc more commonly than another, it is 
surely in what concerns transplantation.* And 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that these remarks do not, 
in any way, apply to Mr. Macnab's Hints on the Planting and 
general Treatment of Hardy Evergreeiie in the Climate of Scot- 
land; an excellent treatise, which h it impossible to recommend 
too Etrongly to the attention of the planter. 
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yet the rationale is simple enough ; if we do not 
labour to render it confused by imaginary refine- 
ments. 

When a plant is taken out of the ground for 
transplanting, its roots are necessarily more or 
less injured in the process, and consequently it is 
less able to support the stem -than it was before 
the mutilation took place ; its loss of this power 
will also be in proportion to the extent of the 
mutilation, which may be carried so &r as to 
amount to destruction. 

Bat the importance of their roots to plants is 
not alike at all seasons ; in the summer, when there 
is the greatest demand upon them in consequence 
of the perspiration of the foliage (70., &c.), they 
are most essential; in winter, when the leaves 
have fallen, they are comparatively unimportant, 
as is evident from a very common case. Let a 
limb of a tree be felled in full leaf in June j its 
foliage will presently wither, the bark will shrivel 
and dry up, and the whole will speedily perish ; 
but, if a similar limb is lopped in November, when 
its foliage has naturally fallen off, it will exhibit no 
sign of death during winter, nor till the return of 
spring, when it may make a dying effort to re- 
cover; but the means it takes to do so, namely, the 
emission of leaves, only accelerates its end. 

These two propositions really include all the 

most essential parts of the theory of transplant- 

u 4 
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ation, as will presently be seen : it is necessary, 
however, that they should be applied in some de- 
tail j for which purpose it will be convenient to 
consider, first, the season, and, secondly, the mati- 
ner, in which transplanting can be best effected. 

It is the powerful perspiratory action of the leaves 
of deciduous trees which renders transplanting them 
in a growing state so difficult, that for practical 
purposes it may be called impossible; for the 
operation is necessarily* attended by a mutilation 
of the roots which feed the leaves. At no period, 
then, can the operation be performed if such plants 
are growing. Even if the buds are only pushing, 
the process should be avoided, because immediately 
after that period the demand upon the roots is 
greatest ; for although in consequence of the 
smallness of the sur&ce of the young leaves the 
action of perspiration may seem to be feeble, yet 
the thinness of the newly formed tissue will not 
enable it to resist the drying action of the atmo- 
sphere unless there is a most abundant afflux of 
sap from the roots. In England, too, the months 
when-buds begin to burst forth are objectionable, ' 
not only on account of their dryness (see the tables 
at page 136.), but of their coldness, which prevents 

* TranBplanting from gardeo pots, in which the roots are pre- 
served artificially from injury, may be performed equally well at 
any time if care is takeiij tnd is, of course, not induded in this 
statement. 
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the free circulation of sap ; and their evil effects 
are felt not only by the roots through the foliage, 
but directly, as will be shown hereafter. The 
season, then, which ought to be chosen is the 
period that intervenes between the fall of the leaf 
in autumn and the earliest part of spring, before 
the sap begins to move and the dry cold winds of 
that season to prevail. I entirely agree with Mr. 
Macnab, that the earliest time at which planting 
can be effected is, upon the whole, the best ; a con- 
clusion to which he has come from his extensive 
practice, in which my own observation of a great 
deal of planting for the last twenty-five years co- 
incides, and which is, in all respects, conformable 
to theory. As soon as a plant has shed its leaves 
it is as much, at rest for the season as it will 
be at any subsequent period, unless it is frozen ; 
its torpor, indeed, is greater at that time, because 
its excitability is completely exhausted by the 
season of growth, and it has had no time to recover 
it. If, at that rime, a root is wounded, a process 
of granulation' or cicatrisation will commence, just 
as it does in cuttings (page SIO.) ; and from that 
granulation, which is a mere developement of the 
horizontal cellular system (45.), roots will even- 
tually proceed. Now, it is obvious that since roots 
must be wounded in the process of transplantation, 
the sooner the wound is made the better, because 
it has the longer rime in which to heal : and there- 
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fore the earlier in the autumn transplanting is ef- 
fected, the less injury will be sustained by the plant 
submitted to the process ; in the technical lan> 
guage of the gardener, " it has the more time to 
establish itself." 

Autumn and mid-winter are, moreover, the best 
seasons, because of their great dampness. It will 
be seen by reference to Mr. Thompson's tables 
(page 136.), that the air is very generally in a 
state of saturation in the months of October, No- 
vember, December, January, and February, and 
that it is seldom in that condition at any other 
season. Now, although the perspiration of plants 
is greatly diminished by the removal of the leaves, 
it is not destroyed, for they also perspire through 
their young bark ; and therefore a saturated at- 
mosphere, which prevents much of the perspiratory 
action which remains from being exercised, is a 
condition, even vhen plants are leafless, much too 
beneficial to be overlooked. Nor is the action 
upon the perspiratory power of the stem the only 
mode in which a saturated atmosphere is important 
at the time of transplantation ; it exercises a di- 
rectly favourable influence on the roots themselves. 
Roots at their spongioles, or most absorbent points, 
are extremely delicate parts, unprotected by a 
fully organised epidermis (22.), destined to exist 
in a moist medium, and capable of being easily 
killed by exposure to dryness as well as by actual 
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violence. The accidents to which the roots of 
transplanted trees are liable, from the very nature 
of the operation, are of such a kind that it is im- 
possible to prevent their being exposed to the air, 
sometimes for considerable periods of time ; it is 
therefore obviously a point of the first importance, 
that the air should be as nearly of the humidity of 
the soil from which the roots have been extracted 
as can be secured. How uniavourable, in this 
point of view, the months of March, April, and 
May are for planting, is apparent from Mr. Thomp- 
son's tables above referred to j how little the matter 
is attended to by nurserymen, gardeners, and la- 
bourers, all great planters know to their cost. Mr. 
Macnab, who thoroughly understands all this, pre- 
fers a moist rainy day; although, as he says, he 
has "at times been as wet in planting evergreens, 
as when exposed for hours on the windy side of 
Ben Nevis in a wet day, without great coat and 
with a broken umbrella." It may be very true 
that good plantations have been made in March 
and April ; ii may be equally true that no such 
care as I have described is necessary for all plants ; 
but no wise man would, on that account, neglect 
the precautions which the nature of plants shows 
to be necessary to insure success with all things. 
Very wet and late springs may prevent the loss of 
any considerable proportion of the trees planted in 
March and April, especially if succeeded by a dull. 
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warm, wet summer ; and a WiUow may be planted 
with success at midsummer : but we cannot tell 
beforehand what sort of spring is coming, and 
all plants have not the tenacity of life possessed by 
a Willow. 

If the months of November and December are 
the most favourable for transplanting deciduous 
trees, and March and April the worst, how much 
more important must be those periods to ever- 
greens. An evergreen differs from a deciduous 
plant in this material circumstance, that it has 
no season of rest; its leaves remain alive and 
active during the winter, and consequently it is in 
a state of perpetual growth. I do not mean that 
it is always lengthening itself in the form of new 
branches, for this happens periodically only in 
evergreens, and is usually confined to the spring ; 
but that its circulation, perspiration, assimilation, 
and production of roots are incessant. Such being 
the case, an evergreen, when transplanted, is liable 
to the same risks as deciduous plants in full leaf, 
with one essential difference. The leaves of 
evergreens are provided with a thick hard epi- 
dermis (61.), which is tender and readily per- 
meable to aqueous exhalations only when quite 
young, and which becomes very firm and tough 
by the arrival of winter, whence the rigidity al- 
ways observable in the foliage of evergreen trees 
and shrubs. Such a coating as this is capable, in 
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a much less degree than one of a thinner texture, 
such as we find upon deciduous plants, of parting 
with aqueous vapour ; and moreover its stomates 
(61.) are few, small, comparatively inactive, and 
chiefly confined to the under side, where they are 
less exposed to dryness than if they were on the 
upper side also. But although evergreens, from 
their structure, are not liable to be affected by the 
same external circumstances as deciduous plants, 
in the same degree ; and although, therefore, trans- 
planting an evergreen in leaf is not the same 
thing as transplanting a deciduous tree in the 
same condition, yet it must be obvious that the 
great extent of perspiring surface upon the one, 
however low its action, constitutes much di£Bculty, 
superadded to whatever diflBculty there may be in 
the other case. Hence we are irresistibly driven 
to the conclusion, that whatever care is required in 
the selection of a suitable season, damp, and not 
too cold, for a deciduous tree, is still more essential 
for an evergreen. It is, therefore, most extra- 
ordinary, that it should have ever been the prac- 
tice to defer the planting evergreens till late in the 
spring, upon the supposition that it is the very 
best season for them, and that midsummer even is 
a proper period ; as if cold winds, accompanied by 
from 20° to 30° of dryness in the air, which is not 
more than '500 or "357 of moisture, with a bright 
sun beating on the roots which are exposed, and 
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exciting the action of the perspiring sur&ce to the 
utmost extent of its power, were external con- 
ditions with which the gardener has no concern : 
and yet, as Mr, Macnah justly observes, half a 
day's sun in spring and autumn will do more harm 
immediately after planting, than a whole week's 
sun from morning to night in the middle of winter. 
The Holly, says a writer in the Horticultural 
Transactions, does not succeed well, if trans- 
planted at any other season of the year than the 
end of April or beginning of May; at this time 
the buds are just breaking open into leaf, and I 
have rarely failed of success in transplanting small, 
or even very large old, trees, (ii. 357.) Al- 
though such statements cannot be too strongly 
contradicted as guides to practice, yet it is not 
difficult to explain their origin. As evergreens 
are never deprived of their leaves, so they are 
never incapable of forming roots ; on the contrary, 
they produce them abundantly all winter long, and 
rapidly at any other period of the year which is 
favourable to their growth : so that they are ca- 
pable of making good an injury to their roots much 
more speedily than deciduous plants ; especially as 
in the majority of cases the roots are numerous and 
fibrous, and not so liable to extensive mutilation 
when transplanted. Now, if an evergreen is planted 
in the month of May, and the weather happens 
to be cloudy, mild, and damp, as the plant is just 
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then commencing the renewal of its growth, and is 
forming fresh roots abundantly, if such a state of 
weather lasts for a week or two, there is no doubt 
that the plant will succeed very well ; and so it will 
if removed at midsummer. In the year 1822, 
in the month of August, there were planted in 
the garden of the Horticultural Society of London 
above 6000 Hollies from two to three feet high, for 
the purpose of forming fences : few plants in all that 
number ever exhibited any traces of having been 
removed, and I do not believe that a hundred died. 
The weather vraa dry ; but the plants were deluged 
with water when placed in their holes, and they had 
been obtained from the Regent's Park, where they 
grew in the stiff plastic clay of that side of London ; 
the consequence of which was, that, when taken 
out of the ground, so much earth adhered to them, 
that they were almost in the state of plants re- 
moved from pots. Now, is this a case to justify 
planting Hollies in the month of August P Surely 
not ; it only shows that it may be done under 
a combination of very propitious circumstances. 
There may be local conditions of a permanent 
nature, owing to the peculiarity of cUmate, in 
which those advantages may be calculated upon ; 
but they do not justify the gardener in taking a 
season of great risk, instead of a season of per- 
fect certainty. I have seen tens of thousands of 
Hollies planted late in the spring in the county 
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of Norfolk, and in the quarters, too, of nurseries, 
where, from the plants shading each other, they 
are far more likely to succeed than if exposed- 
singly ; and although it sometimes hi^pened that 
a good many lived, it is not too much to say that 
three fifths at least would die ; and it is perfectly 
well known that if planted in the beginning of 
November no such loss is sustained. In short, I 
am certain that if experience is looked to only, it 
will give the same answer as theory to the question 
of what season is the best for planting evergreens, 
namely, that which is best for other trees; and 
such cases to the contrary as may appear to exist 
will always be found exceptions to the rule, in 
consequence of some peculiar circumstances at- 
tending them ; not unfirequently, I believe, from 
the operation having been performed upon a very 
small number of plants, to the removal of which 
a degree of care was given wholly incompatible 
with general and extensive practice. 

Mr. Macnab rightly adverts to the importance of 
choosing a suitable day, as well as season, for the 
operation ; and it must be evident from what has 
now been stated, that this is very necessary : as, 
however, the theory of this is the same as that of 
the season, it will be sufficient to quote this ex- 
cellent practical gardener's rules. In winter, you 
may plant with perfect safety in a dull calm day, 
whereas in spring or autumn a moist rainy day is 
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preferable to any other ; but where a person has 
not the choice of such weather, then the work 
should be performed in the evening, when the sun 
gets low, especially in spring or autumn planting, 
(p. 22.) 

Next in importance to the selection of a fitting 
season, is the preservation of the roots of trans- 
planted trees ; the former is of little consequence, 
if the latter is not most carefully attended to. We 
know, indeed, that some plants will live with the 
rudest treatment, and bear the most severe muti- 
lation without much suffering; but those are special 
instances of extreme tenacity of life, and do not 
affect general principles. The value of great atten- 
tion to the roots, in the operation of shifting, has 
already been pointed out (p. 283.), and trans- 
planting is only shifting in another manner. It 
would be the duty of the gardener to save every 
minute fibre of the roots, if it were practicable ; 
but, as that is not the case, his care must be con- 
fined to lifting his trees with the least possible 
destruction of those important organs ; remember- 
ing always that it is not by the coarse old woody 
roots that the absorption of food is carried on, but 
by the youngest parts, and especially the spongioles 
(23, 24.). The mechanical means by which this is 
best effected do not belong to the present subject ; 
I may however remark, without quitting the limits 
of theory, that, as the greater part of the young 
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fibres is produced at the circumference of the circle 
formed by the root, the earth should be first re- 
moved at some distance from the stem, so as to 
insure, as far as possible, their being taken up 
entire ; if this is not done, but the spade is struck 
into the earth near the stem, or if the rude nur- 
sery practice, justly enough called drawing, is 
employed, a large part of the most valuable roots 
must necessarily be cut off or destroyed by tearing. 
The greatest diificulty, beyond that of mechanical 
removal, in transplanting trees of considerable size, 
is this preservation of roots; and, if it were possible 
to carry without injury such heavy masses as old 
forest trees, there is no physical obstacle to trans- 
planting them, if the extrication of the fibrous 
part of the roots be secured, which is nut imprac- 
ticable. As, however, the latter is a troublesome 
and very difficult operation, even when trees are 
only ten or twelve feet high, it has been, from 
time out of mind, the custom of skilful planters to 
prepare such trees for removal by cutting back 
their main roots one year before they are to be 
transplanted ; if this very simple operation is pro- 
perly performed, all the principal limbs, so ampu- 
tated, will emit young fibres in abundance from 
their extremities, and the gardener, from knowing 
where to find those roots, can easily take them 
up without material injury. In order to effect 
the same end, but in another way, the following 
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expedient has been occasionally employed for large 
trees. A deep trench has been opened, in mid- 
winter, round a stem, at snch a distance as to be 
clear of the principal fibres ; the tree has then been 
carefully undermined, till, at last, the earth belong- 
ing to it has formed a huge ball ; upon the ap- 
proach of frost, water has been freely poured over 
the ball so that its whole surface may be converted 
into an icy mass ; in that state it has been raised 
by powerful tackle, and conveyed without disturb- 
ance to its intended site. This operation, which is 
the best possible for hardy trees of great size, but 
expensive, and therefore only capable of applica- 
tion in a limited degree, owes its success entirely 
to the young and tender fibres being placed in 
such a position that they cannot be injured by the 
act of transport. 

Under all ordinary circumstances, the roots must 
necessarily be injured more or less by removal ; in 
that case, all the larger wounds should he cut to a 
clean smooth face ; not in long ragged slivers, as is 
often the case, and which is only substituting one 
kind of mutilation for another, but at an angle of 
about 45°, or less. If the ends of small roots are 
bruised, they generally die back a little way, and 
then emit fresli spongioles ; but the larger roots, 
when bruised, lose the vitality of their broken ex- 
tremity, their ragged tissue remains open to the 
uncontrolled introduction of water, decays in con- 
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sequence of being in contact with an excess of this 
fluid, and often becomes the seat of disease which 
spreads to parts that would otherwise be healthy. 
When, however, the wound is made clean by a 
skilful pruner the vessels all contract, and prevent 
the introduction of an excess of water into the in- 
terior } the wound heals by granulations formed 
by the living tissue, and the readiness with which 
this takes places is in proportion to the smallness 
of the wound. It maybe sometimes advantageous 
to remove large parts of the coarser roots of a tree, 
even if they are not accidentally wounded when 
taken up, the object being to compel the plant to 
throw out, in room of those comparatively inac- 
tive subterranean limbs, a supply of young active 
fibres. This is a common practice in the nurseries 
in transplanting young Oaks and other taprooted 
trees, and is one of the means employed by the 
Lancashire growers of Gooseberries, in order to 
increase the vigour of their bushes; in the last case, 
however, the operation is not confined to the time 
when transplantation takes place, but is practised 
annually upon digging the Gooseberry borders. 
The reason why cutting off portions of the prin- 
cipal roots causes a production of fibres appears to 
be this : the. roots are produced by organisable 
matter sent downwards from the stem (31.) ; that 
matter, if uninterrupted, will flow along the main 
branches of the roots, until it reaches the extre- 
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unities, adding largely to the wood and horizontal 
growth of the root, but increasing, in a very slight 
degree, the absorbent powers: but if a large limb 
of the roots is amputated, the powers of the stem 
remaining the same, all that descending organisable 
matter which would have been expended in adding 
to the thickness of the amputated part, is arrested 
at the line of amputation j and, unable to pass fur- 
ther on, rapidly produces granulations to heal the 
wound, and immediately afterwards young spon- 
gioles, which soon establish themselves in the sur- 
rounding soil, and become the points of new active 
fibres. 

The question of pruning the branches of trans- 
planted trees has been already sufficiently adverted 
to (see p. 2fi0.). 

By many excellent planters, the advantage of 
deluging the roots with water, when newly planted, 
is much insisted on ; and in the case of large 
plants, particularly evergreens, it is, undoubtedly, 
an essential process, partly because it causes the 
flagging and injured roots to be immediately sur- 
rounded by an abundant supply of liquid food, 
which, if the operation be skilfully performed (see 
Macnab's Treatise, p. S*. and 25. )i will not sub- 
sequently feil them ; and partly because it is the 
only means we possess of embedding with certainty 
all the flbres in scAl. When the earth is reduced 
to the state of puddle, it will settle round the finest 
X 3 
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roots, and place them as nearly as possible in the 
same condition, with regard to the soil, that they 
were in before the plants were removed. But the 
operation of puddling is unnecessary to small plants, 
if removed at a proper season of the year, espe- 
cially to deciduous trees of all kinds; and it may 
be very injurious. This was long ago stated by 
Mr. Knight (Hort. Trans., iii. 159.), who found 
by experience that when trees are very much out 
of health, in consequence of having become dry, 
excess of moisture to the roots is often fatal. This 
appears to arise from the languid powers of the 
plant being insufficient to enable it to decompose 
and assimilate the water rapidly introduced into 
its system through the wounds in its root, and by 
the hygrometrical force of that part ; under such 
circumstances, water will dissolve the mucilaginous 
and other matters intended for the support of the 
nascent buds, which matters then putrefy, lose 
their nutritive quality, and rapidly destroy the 
tissue. The substitute for root-watering contrived 
by Mr. Knight in such cases was, to keep the 
plants in a situation shaded from the morning sun, 
and to moisten their bark frequently ; by these 
means, water is presented to them very slowly 
through the young cortical integument (48.), 
which, partaking of tlie nature of a leaf (63."), 
slowly absorbs it, probably decomposes it, and 
transmits it laterally (57-) through the liber into 
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the alburnum, where it finds itself in the ordinary 
channel for the ascending sap, and thus enters the 
system of circulation. In this way Mr. Knight 
originally preserved American Apple trees, which 
reached him in the middle of April, in so bad a 
state that they seemed "perfectly lifeless and dry, 
and much better fitted for fire-wood than for 
planting." 



CHAP. XVII. 

OF THE PRESERVATION OF RACES BY SEED. 

The manner of preserving the domesticated races 
of plants by the ordinary means of propagation, 
such as cuttings, layers, gratis, and so on, has 
already been explained j there are, however, some 
other topics connected with this important subject 
which require to be touched upon. 

Propagation by division is inapplicable to annuals 
or biennials, or at least can be practised upon only 
a very limited scale, and for such plants the gar- 
dener has to trust to seeds alone. But it is an 
axiom in vegetable physiology that seeds repro- 
duce the species only, while buds (that is, propa- 
gation by division) will multiply the variety } and 
X 4 
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this is undoubtedly true as a general rule. But 
the skill and care of the gardener often enable him 
to perpetuate by seed the many races of cultivated 
annuals, varieties of the same species, improved 
and altered by centuries of domestication, with as 
much cert^nty as if he were operating with cut- 
tings. In a well managed iarm we see the various 
breeds of Turnips and Com preserving each its 
own peculiar character unchanged year after year, 
and yet they must all be propagated by seed alone ; 
and in gardens the varieties are innumerable of 
Peas, Lettuces, Cabbages, Radishes, &c., whose 
purity is maintained by the same means. The 
manner in which this is effected is of the first im- 
portance to be understood. 

Although it is the general nature of a seed to 
perpetuate the species only to which it belongs, 
and it cannot therefore be relied upon, in ordi- 
nary cases, to renew a particular variety of the 
species, yet there is always a visible tendency 
in it to produce a seedling more like its parent 
than any other form of the species. Suppose, for 
example, the seed of a Ribston Pippin apple were 
sown J if untainted by intermixture with other 
varieties, it would produce an apple tree whose 
fruit would be large, sweet, and agreeable to eat, 
and not small, sour, and uneatable like the Wilding 
Apple or Crab. The object of the gardener is to 
fix this tendency, and he does it by means not 
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unlike those employed in the preservation of the 
races of domesticated animals, namely, by "breed- 
ing in and in," as the phrase is. An example of 
this will be more instructive than a dissertation. 
The Radish has, when wild, a long pallid root ; 
among many seedlings one was remarked with 
roots shorter and rounder, and more succulent 
than the remainder ; this was a " sport " to which 
all plants are subject. Had that Radish been left 
aniong its companions, and the seed saved from 
them all indifferently, the tendency would have 
disappeared for that time ; but its companions 
were all eradicated, and the better one produced 
its seed in solitude. The crop of young plants 
obtained from this Radish was, for the most 
part, composed of individuals of the wild form, 
but several preserved the same qualities as the 
parent, and some, perhaps one only, in a higher 
degree : in this one, then, the tendency was be- 
ginning to fix. Again were all eradicated, except 
the last-mentioned individual, whose seeds were 
carefully preserved for the succeeding crop ; and, 
by a constant repetition of this practice for many 
years, at last the habit to produce a round and 
succulent root became so fixed, that all the Ra- 
dishes assumed the same appearance and quality, 
and there were none left to draft or "rogue." 
Every variety of annual crop, not still in its wild 
state, must have gone through this process of 
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fixing; and thus the varieties of earliness, late- 
ness, and productiveness, colour, form, and flavour 
observable in garden plants, have been secured for 
our enjoyment. 

But to fix a new habit in annual plants is not 
the only care of the cultivator, whose patience 
and skill would be ill employed if it could not be 
preserved. If a plant has some tendency to vary 
from its original condition, it has much more to 
revert to its wild state ; and there can be no doubt 
that, if the arts of cultivation were abandoned for 
only a very few years, all the annual varieties of 
OUT gardens would disappear, and be replaced by a 
few original wild forms. 

For the means of preserving the races of plants 
pure, the means vary according to the nature of 
the variety. As far as concerns early and late 
varieties, it often happens that, as in Peas, the 
tendency in such plants to advance or retard their 
season of ripening was originally connected with 
the soil or climate in which they grew. A plant 
which for years is cultivated in a warm dry soil, 
where it ripens in forty days, will acquire habits 
of great excitability ; and, when sown in another 
.soil, will, for a season or so, retain its habit of 
rapid maturity : and the reverse will happen to an 
annual from a cold wet soil. But, as the latter will 
gradually become excitable and precocious, if sown 
for a succession of seasons in a dry warm soil, so 
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will the former lose those habits, and become late 
and less excitable. Hence, the best seedsmen 
always take care that their early" varieties of an- 
nuals are procured from warmer and drier lands 
than those on which they are to be sown ; our 
earhestPeas, for example, are obtained from France, 
and the next in time of ripening from the hot dry 
fields of Kent, the Suffolk coast, and similar situ- 
ations. Thus, also, the Barley grown on sandy 
soils, in the warmest parts of England, is always 
found by the Scotch farmer, when introduced into 
his country, to ripen on his cold hills earlier than 
his crops of the same kind do, when he uses the 
seeds of plants which have passed through several 
successive generations in his colder climate } and 
Mr. Knight found that the crops of Wheat on 
some very high and cold ground, which he culti- 
vated, ripened much earlier when he obtained his 
seed-corn from a very warm district and gravelly 
soil, which lies a few miles distant, than when he 
employed the seed of his vicinity. It would seem 
as if this were in some way connected with the 
mere size of a seed, the smallest seeds of a given 
variety producing plants capable of fructifying 
quicker than those of a much lai^er size. We 
have, at present, but little information upon this 
subject i but there are some most curious experi- 
ments relative to it by Messrs. Edwards and Colin, 
who found that, although Winter Wheat cannot, in 
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France, be made to shoot into ear, if sown in the 
spring, provided the largest grains of the variety 
are employed, yet that, if the smallest grains are 
picked out, some will ear like Spring Wheat (see 
^nnaies des Sciences Naturales, v. l.)* Out of 
530 grains of Winter Wheat, sown on the '23A of 
April, and weighing 7 ounces 5'2 grains, not one 
pushed into ear, they tillered abundantly, but the 
tillers were excessively stunted, and concealed 
among the tufts of leaves j in short, they formed 
nothing but turf: on the other hand, of 530 other 
grains, weighing 3 ounces 56 grains, and sown on 
the same day, 60 pushed in ear. 

It would seem as if many of our most esteemed 
garden plants were the result of debility, and that 
the succulence, the sweetness, or the excessive 
size, which render them so well suited for food, 
were only marks of unhealthiness. At least, it is 
almost necessary to assume this to be the case, in 
order to account for the efficacy of one of the 
modes of maintaining races genuine. It is per- 
fectly well known, that, if such an annual as a 
Turnip is transplanted shortly before it runs to seed, 
the characters of its variety will remain more 
strongly marked, and have for less tendency to 
vary, than if, all other circumstances remaining the 
same, the seed is saved without the process of 
transplantation having been observed. Now, the 
only effect of transplanting, at the season imme- 
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diately preceding the formation of a flower-stalk, 
would seem to be that of checking the luxuriance 
of the individual operated on ; or,' upon the above 
assumption, of increasing its debility of constitution. 
And the same explanation appears applicable to a 
strange custom mentioned by Mr. Ingledew as 
being practised in the Dekkan, to prevent the rapid 
deterioration, in that climate, of the Carrot, the 
Radish, and the Parsnep, the fevourite table vege- 
tables of the inhabitants. He states that the Indian 
gardeners, in the first place, prepare a compost of 
bufl^loes' dung, swine's dung, and red maiden earth, 
mixed with water till they have the consistence of 
paste, and scented with a small quantity of assa- 
fcetida, the latter of which seems to be perfectiy 
useless. 

" The vegetables for this operation are drawn, 
when wanted, fi'om the beds, when they have at- 
tained about one third of their natural growth, 
and those plants are chosen which are the most 
succulent and luxuriant; the tops are removed, 
leaving a few inches from their origin in the crown 
upwards } and a little of the inferior extremity, 
or taproot, is cut straight off likewise, allowing 
nearly the whole of the edible part to remain, from 
the bottom of which to within about an inch of 
the crown, are made two incisions across each 
other entirely through the body of the vegetable, 
dividing it into quarters nearly to the upper end. 
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They are then dipped into the compost until they 
are well covered by it, both externally and inter- 
nally, and are immediately placed in beds, pre- 
viously prepared for their reception, at the distance 
of fifteen or sixteen inches from each other, and 
so deep in the ground that the upper extremities 
only appear in sight. They ure afterwards regularly 
watered ; and when they take root, and fresh tops 
have made some advance in growth, they require 
but little attention. The tops speedily become 
large, and grow into strong and luxuriant stalks, the 
blossoms acquire a size larger than ordinary, and 
the seed they produce is likewise large and vigor- 
ous, and superabundant in quantity. Innumerable 
roots are thrown out from the incised edges of 
these plants; they consequently receive a greater 
abundance of nourishment, which occasions their 
luxuriant growth, causes them to yield not only a 
more than ordinary crop of seed, but also of a 
superior quality. (Hort. Trans., v. 517.) The 
operation is performed at the beginning of the dry 
season. 

Besides " roguing out " (i. e. era<licating) all 
individuals having the slightest appearance of de- 
generacy from among the plants intended for seed, 
care must be taken that the crop is so far from any 
other of a similar kind as to incur no risk of being 
spoiled by the intermixture of its pollen (88.). 
This substance is conveyed to considerable dis- 
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tances hy wind and insects ; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to be secure from its influence, if dtnilar Crops 
are cultivated within some miles of each other; 
whence we find certain villages, in different parts 
of Europe, celebrated for the purity of the seed of 
particular varieties ; this usually happens in con- 
sequence of the villagers cultivating that variety 
and no other, as happens at Castelnaudary with 
Beet, at Altringham with the Carrot, and in Nor- 
folk with diiferent kinds of Turnip. 

It is, however, to be observed, that the dete- 
rioration of seed by bastardising happens to a 
greater extent to single plants than to large masses 
of them ; and it seldom happens that good seed 
can be saved in a garden, or near gardens, from a 
single individual. Solitary specimens of the Tur- 
nip, the Cauliflower, and such plants, have been 
frequently selected on account of their perfect 
characters, and been carefully planted in gardens 
for a stock of seed, but their produce has as fre- 
quently been of the worst description, bearing no 
resemblance to the parent. Id such cases as these, 
it would seem as if bees and other insects were 
attracted from all quarters by the gay colours, or 
odour, of such isolated individuals, and, arriving 
from a hundred flowers which they had previously 
visited, bring with them so many sources of con- 
tamination. 

When, however, the action of other flowers can 
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be prevented, as in the Melon and other unisexual 
plants, by "setting," the largest, healthiest, and 
most cultivated varieties will yield seed of the 
purest and finest quality. The tendency of Persian 
Melons to degenerate in this country was remarked 
soon after their introduction ; and, for a long time, 
it was thought impossible to preserve them for 
many generations. Mr. Knight, in his numberless 
experiments upon this fruit, found that to be the 
case i for bis fruit, at one time, became less in bulk 
and weight, and deteriorated in taste and flavour. 
But when he came to consider that " every large 
and excellent variety of the Melon must necessarily 
have been the production of high culture and 
abundant food; and that a continuance of the 
. same measures which raised it to its highly im- 
proved state must be necessary to prevent its 
receding, in successive generations, fi-om that 
excellence j " the cause of his Persian Melons 
deteriorating became apparent : and he found that 
by bringing the cultivation of the plants to a state 
of great perfection, he succeeded completely in 
rendering the original quality hereditary, as long 
as those precautions were observed. No man was 
more successful in the cultivation of the Melon 
than Mr. Knight; and it is in the memory of 
many persons, that the quality of his Sweet Melons 
of Ispahan has very rarely been equalled. The 
peculiar methods that he adopted appear to have 
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been the complete and most careful preservation of 
the leaves from injury of whatever kind, the full 
exposure of their surface to light, and the aug- 
mentation of the ordinary warmth of a Melon bed by 
availing himself of the heat reflected from brick 
tiles with which his bed was paved. To such an 
extent was his care of the leaves carried, that he 
would not allow even the watering to be performed 
" over head," but he caused his gardener to pour 
water, from a vessel of proper construction, upon 
the brick tiles between the leaves, without touch- 
ing them. (See various papers upon the Melon in 
the Horticultural Transactions, and especially that 
in vol. vii. p. 584.) 

While, however, such are the general principles 
upon which the preservation of the peculiar quali- 
ties of the many races of cultivated annuals ne- 
cessarily depends, it must be confessed that', ac- 
cording to report, there are circumstances upon 
which science can throw no light, and wliich, if 
true, must depend upon conditions as yet unsus- 
pected to exist. Of this class is the following, 
respecting the Brussels Sprouts Cabbage, given 
upon the authority of M. Van Mons. 

" Much has been said of the disposition of this 
plant to degenerate. In the soil of Brussels it 
remains true, and I have lately observed it to do 
the same at I^ouvain ; but at Malines, which is the 
same distance from Brussels as Louvain, and where 
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the greatest attention is paid to the growth of ve. 
getables, it deviates from its proper character, afler 
the first sowing: yet it does not seem that any 
particular soil or aspect is essential to the plant, 
for it grows equally well and true at Brussels, in 
the gardens of the town, where the soil is sandy 
and mixed with a black moist loam, as in the fields, 
where a compact white clay predominates. The 
progress of deterioration at Malines was roost 
rapid ; the plants raised from seed of the true sort, 
which I had sent there, produced the sprouts in 
little bunches or rosettes, in their true form; seeds 
of those being saved, they gave plants in which 
the sprouts did not form into little cabbages, but 
were expanded ; nor did they shoot again at the 
axils of the stem. The plants raised from the 
seeds of these last mentioned only produced lateral 
shoots with weak pendent leaves, and tops similar 
to the shoots, so that in three generations the 
entire character of the original was lost. From a 
plant in the state last described, seed was saved at 
my request, and sent back to me. I had it sown 
by itself, and carefully watched the plants in their 
growth ; I was not long in discovering that they 
retiuned the same character of degeneration they 
had assumed at Malines, and preserved it through- 
out the whole course of their growth, yielding 
pendulous leaves with long petioles, and having 
no disposition to cabbage. I suffered these plants 
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to run to seed at a great distance from my true 
Sprouts, which the extent of my garden allowed 
me easily to do. The second sowing brought them 
back a good deal to their true character ; the plants 
yielded small cabbages regularly at each axil, but 
not generally full or compact, and they did not 
shoot a second time, as the true sort does. I again 
suffered these to run to seed, using the same pre- 
caution of keeping them by themselves. I sowed 
the seed, and this time the plants were found to 
have entirely recovered their original habitSi their 
head, and rich produce." {Hort. Trans., i\\. 197.) 
I must confess, however, that, although the passage 
merits quotation, for the sake of exciting attention 
to the subject, it appears to me very doubtful 
whether the case has been fully, if correctly, stated- 



CHAP. XVIII. 

OP THE IMPROVEMENT OF RACES. 

What has been stated in the preceding chapter, 
concerning the preservation of the races of do- 
mesticated plants, is in some measure applicable to 
their improvement ; because the very means em- 
ployed to preserve those peculiarities of habit, 
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which render them valuable, will, from time to 
time, be the cause of still more valuable qualities 
making their appearance. There are, however, 
other points of great importance on which the 
gardener has dependence. 

A fixed improvement in the quality of the pro- 
duce of a plant can only be obtained in one of two 
ways ; either directly, by accidental variations in 
itself, or indirectly/, by the process of muling. 

Direct alterations in the quality of seedling 
plants oflen occur from no apparent cause, just as 
those accidental changes, called " sports," in the 
colour or form of the leaves, flowers, or fruit, of 
one single branch of a tree, occasionally break out, 
we know not why. Of these things, physiology can 
give no account ; but it is known that, when such 
sports appear, they indicate a permanent constitu- 
tional change in the action of the limb thus affected, 
which changes may be sometimes perpetuated by 
seed, and always by propagation of the limb itself, 
when propagation is practicable. It is in this way 
that many of our fruits have probably, and several 
of the Chinese Chrysanthemums have certainly, 
been obtained. It was apparently thus that the 
Nectarine emanated from the Peach. It is possible 
that many new forms of shrubs might be procured 
by keeping these facts in view, and that climbers 
might be deprived of their climbing habits ; for it 
is known that the handsome evergreen bush called 
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the Tree Ivy, which grows erect, with scarcely the 
least tendency to climb, has been procured by 
propagating the fruit-bearing branches of trees of 
considerable age. 

But we are by no means destitute of the power 
of procuring, with considerable certainty, improved 
varieties, by an application to practice of physiolo- 
gical principles. In the last chapter has been 
shown the importance of securing the production 
of seed by plants in the most healthy state possible, 
because a robust parent is likely to afford a pro- 
geny of similar habits to itself. In annuals, how- 
ever, this is apparently restrained within narrower 
limits than in woody plants, from the great diffi- 
culty of fixing a new peculiarity in the former, and 
the facility with which it may be effected in the 
latter case, by means of buds, cuttings, grafts, and 
similar modes of propagation. The great object 
of the scientific gardener who desires to improve 
the varieties of plants upon principle will be, then, 
by artificial means, to bring the parent from which 
seed is to be saved as near as possible to that state 
at which he desires the seedling to arrive. 

It is well known that the abstraction of fruit and 
flowers augments the vigour of the branches, or of 
the parts connected with them, and that the re- 
moval from the former of any part which takes up 
a portion of the food employed in the support of 
the flowers increases their efficiency. Thus those 
Y 8 
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varieties of the Potato, which will neither flower 
nor fruit otherwise, may be made to do both by 
stopping the developement of tubers ; and, on the 
other hand, the size and weight of the tubers them- 
selves are increased by preventing the formation of 
flowers and fruit. The course, then, to take, in 
obtaining the largest possible tubers in a new 
variety of the Potato, would be, in the first place, 
to effect that end temporarily, but during several 
successive seasons, by abstracting all the flowers 
and fruit, and by such other means as may sug- 
gest themselves ; and then to obtain the most per- 
fect seed possible by a destruction of the tubers 
during the season when seed is finally to be saved. 
Mr. Knight found, in raising new varieties of the 
Peach, that, when one stone contained two seeds, 
the plants these afibrded were inferior to others. 
The largest seeds, obtained from the finest fruit, 
and from that which ripens most perfectly and 
most early, should always be selected (Hort. TVans., 
i. 39.) ; and, in his incessant efforts to obtain new 
varieties of fruit of other genera, he had reason to 
conclude that the trees, from blossoms and seeds 
of which it is proposed to propagate, should have 
grown at least two years in mould of the best 
quality ; that during that period they should not 
be allowed to exhaust themselves by bearing any 
considerable crop of fruit ; and that the wood of 
the preceding year should be thoroughly ripened 
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(by artificial heat when necessary) at an early 
period in the autumn ; and, if early maturity in the 
fruit of the new seedling plant is required, that the 
fruit, within which the seed grows, should be made 
to acquire maturity within as short a period as is 
consistent with its attaining its full size and perfect 
flavour. Those qualities ought also to be sought 
in the parent fruits, which are desired in the off- 
spring ; and he found that the most perfect and 
vigorous progeny was obtained, of plants as of 
animals, when the male and female parent were 
not closely related to each other. (See the Horti- 
cultural Transactions, i. 165.) 

There are no processes known to the cultivator 
so efficacious in producing new varieties as that 
adverted to in the last paragraph, that is to say, 
muling or cross breeding (88.) } and it is to these 
operations, more than to anything else, that we owe 
the beauty and excellence of most of our garden 
productions j more, however, I think, to cross 
breeding than to muling. It was entirely by the first 
of these processes that have been so greatly multi- 
plied and improved our fruits for the dessert, and the 
gay flowers that adorn our gardens. The Pelargo- 
nium, the Calceolaria, the Dahlia, the Verbena, and 
a thousand others — what would they he, but simple 
wild flowers, without the power of man exercised 
in this way? " To the cultivators of ornamental 

Y 4 
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plaots," says Mr. Herbert •, " the facility of raising 
hybrid varieties affords an endless source of interest 
and amusement. He sees in the several species of 
each genus that he possesses the materials with 
which he must work, and he considers in what 
manner he can blend them to the best advantage, 
looking to the several gifts in which each excels, 
whether of hardiness to endure our seasons, of bril- 
liancy in its colours, of delicacy in its markings, of 
fr^rance, or stature, or profusion of blossom ; and 
he may anticipate, with tolerable accuracy, the pro- 
bable aspect of the intermediate plant which he is 
permitted to create : for that term may be figura- 
tively applied to the introduction into the world of 
a natural form which has probably never before 
existed in iL In constitution the mixed offspring 
appears to partake of the habits of both parents ; 
that is to say, it will be less hardy than the one of 
its parents which bears the greatest exposure, and 
not so delicate as the other : but, if one of the pa- 
rents is quite hardy, and the other not quite able to 
support our winters, the probability is, that the 
offspring will support them, though it may suffer 
firom a very unusual depression of the thermometer, 
or excess of moisture, which would not destroy its 
hardier parent." 

* See much the most valuable and practical account of cross 
breeding and muling which has been yet published in regard to 
horticulture, in the AmaTyllidaccm of the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Herbert, p. 3S5. et seq. 
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In the many successful attempts made by Mr. 
Knight to improve the quality of fruit trees by 
raising new varieties, his method was to obtain 
crossbreds by fertilising the stigma of one variety 
of known habits with the pollen of another also of 
known habits. But, in doing this, his experiments 
were not conducted at random, and without due con* 
sideration ; on the contrary, we learn from himself) 
that he was very careful in selecting the parents 
from which his crossbreds were obtained. He found 
that the general opinion, that the oflspring of cross- 
bred plants as well as crossbred animals usually 
presents great irregularity of character, is unfounded ; 
and that if a male of permanent habits, and of 
course not crossbred, be selected, that will com- 
pletely overrule the disposition to sport, " the per- 
manent character always controlling and prevailing 
over the variable," He tells us that he usually 
propagated from the seeds of such varieties as are 
suflBciently hardy to bear and ripen their fruit, even 
in unfavourable seasons and situations, without the 
protection of a wall ; because, in many experiments 
made with a view to ascertaining the comparative 
influence of the male and female on their ofispring, 
he had observed in fruits, with few exceptions, a 
strong prevalence of the constitution and habits of 
the female parent. Unfortunately, however, this is 
precisely the reverse of the result at which Mr. 
Herbert has arrived in the very great number of 
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experiments performed by himself on that subject, 
he believing that the male parent generally in- 
fluences the character of the foliage, and the female 
that of the flowers (^AjnaTyllidacea, p. 348, 377.); 
and although it does appear to me that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, Mr. Herbert's opinion is the more 
correct of the two, yet I fear there is too little 
certainty in the results of hybridising to justify the 
establishment of any axiom upon the subject. 

This power of muling, properly so called, is 
confined within very narrow limits, and can hardly 
be said to exist at all between species of different 
genera, unless under that name are comprehended 
some of the spurious creations of inconsiderate 
botanists. There are, indeed, many cases of species 
very closely allied to each other which it is either 
impossible to mule, or so difficult that no one has 
yet succeeded in effecting it. Mr, Knight never 
could make the Morello breed with the common 
Cherry. I have in vain endeavoured to mule the 
Gooseberry and Currant, and we do not possess 
any garden production known to have been pro- 
duced between the Apple and the Pear, or the 
Blackberry and the Raspberry, any of which migiit 
have been expected to intermix. As to mules 
obtained between plants of distinct genera, we 
have, no doubt, upon record, some experiments 
said to have been performed successfully in cross- 
ing a Thorn-Apple with Tobacco, the Pea with 
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the Bean, the Cabbage with the Horseradish, and 
so on } but Mr. Herbert regards these cases, and I 
think with great reason, as apocryphal, and. not to 
be relied on ; the fact being, as he truly states, 
" that in this country, where the passion for horti- 
culture is great, and the attempts to produce 
hybrid intermixtures have been very extensive 
during the last fifteen years, not one truly bi- 
generic mule has been seen." 

On the other hand, cross breeding (89.) will take 
place quite as readily among plants as among ani- 
mals, and it is dilHcult to estimate the alteration 
which this process has really produced, although 
unperceived by us, in the amelioration and alter- 
ation of long-cultivated plants. We cannot rea- 
sonably doubt that a process so simple as that of 
dusting the stigma of one plant with the pollen 
of another, which must be continually happening 
in our gardens, either through the agency of in- 
sects or the currents in the air, and which, where 
it takes place between two varieties allied to each 
other, must necessarily produce a cross, — we can- 
not suppose, I say, that this occurs in our crowded 
gardens and orchards at that time only when we 
perform it artificially. 

The operation itself, although so simple, con- 
sisting in nothing more than applying the pollen 
of one plant to the stigma of another, nevertheless 
requires to be guarded by some precautions. In 
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the first place, it is requisite that the flower whose 
stigma is to be fertilised should be deprived of 
its own anthers before they burst, otherwise the 
stigma will be self-impregnated, and although su- 
perfoetation is not, by any means, impossible, yet 
it is not very likely to occur. Then, again, the 
application of the stranger pollen should be made 
at the time when the stigma is covered with its 
natural mucus ; if not, the pollen will not act, 
either in consequence of the necessary lubrifica- 
tion of itself being withheld, from the stigma being 
too young, or because the stigma, from age, has 
lost its power of receiving the action of the pollen. 
Neither should the stigma be in any way injured 
after fertilisation has apparently taken place. The 
art of fertilisation consists in the emission, by the 
pollen, of certain tubes of microscopical tenuity, 
which pass down the style, and eventually reach 
the young seed, with which they come in contact ; 
and, unless this contact takes place, fertilisation 
misses. Now the transmission of the pollen tubes 
from the stigma to the ovule, through the solid 
style, is often very slow, sometimes occupying as 
much as a month or six weeks, as in the Mistletoe. 
Those who occupy themselves in attempts at 
improving the quality of cultivated plants should 
be aware of this; namely, that the real quality of 
either the fruit or the flower of a seedling cannot 
be ascertained when they are first produced ; for 
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it is only as plants advance in age that the secre- 
tions necessary for the perfect production of either 
the one or the other are elaborated. Of this fact, 
the first produce of the Black Eagle Cherry tree 
afforded a striking example. A part of it was sent, 
with other cherries, to the Horticultural Society ; 
and it was then, in the Fruit Coniinittee,pronounced 
good for nothing. It was so bad, that Mr. Knight, 
who raised it, would most certainly have taken off 
the head of the tree and employed its stem as a 
stock, but that it had been called the property of 
one of his children, who sowed the seed which 
produced it, and who felt very anxious for its pre- 
servation. It has now become one of the richest 
and finest fruits of its species which we possess. 

It may be expected that some mention should 
here be made of double flowers, and of the manner 
in which they are to be obtained. But X confess 
myself unable to discover, either in the writings of 
physiologists, or in the experience of gardeners, 
or in the nature of plants themselves, any suffi- 
cient clue to an explanation of the causes to which 
their origin may be ascribed. There are, however, 
several facts apparently connected with the sub- 
ject, which deserve mention. 

A double flower, properly so called*, is one in 

* What is called a Double Dahlia is misnamed ; and so are 
all sO'Called double CompoEite flowers. The appearance of 
doubling is caused in these plants by a mere alteration of the 
florets of tlieir disk into the form of florets of the ray ; a verj 
different thing from double flowers. (83.) 
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which the natural production of stamens or pistils 
is exchanged for petals, or in which the number 
of the latter is augmented without any disturb- 
ance of the former ; in other words, it is a case 
of the loss, on the part of a plant, of the power 
necessary to develope its leaves in the state of 
sexual organs. (S3, 84.) But what caiises that loss 
of power we do not know. It can hardly be a 
want of sufficient food in the soil; for double 
flowers (the Narcissus, for instance) become sin- 
gle in very poor soil. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely be excessive vigour ; for no one has ever 
yet obtained a double flower by promoting the 
health or energy of a species. When plants 
are exceasively stimulated by unusually warm 
damp weather at the period of flowering, their 
flowers in such cases sometimes become monstrous: 
but the eflect of this is to lengthen their axis of ■ 
growth, and to form true leaves instead of floral 
organs (84. fig. 14.), just the reverse of what oc- 
curs in a truly double flower j the varieties of 
Rosa gallica often exhibit this kind of change. In 
damp cloudy summers, some flowers assume the 
appearance of being double, by the change of their 
sexual organs into small green leaves, as occurred 
very generally to Potentilla nepalensis in the 
summer of 1839, a representation of which is 
given at page 63. ; but there was, at the same 
time, scarcely a trace of any tendency, on the part 
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of those leaves, to assume the colour or texture of 
petals. 

There is, evidently, a greater tendency in some 
flowers to become double than in others, and 
especially in those having great numbers of sta- 
mens or pistils. All our favourite double flowers, 
Hepaticas, Feeonies, Camellias, Anemones, Roses, 
Cherries, Plums, Ranunculuses, belong to this 
class i and, in proportion as the natural number of 
stamens diminishes, so do both the disposition to 
become double, and the beauty of the flowers when 
altered. The Pink and Carnation with ten sta- 
mens are the handsomest race next to those just 
mentioned ; while the Hyacinth, the Tulip, the 
Stock, and the Wallflower with six stamens, and 
the Auricula and Polyanthus with five, form alto- 
gether an inferior race, if symmetry of form, and 
regularity of arrangement in the parts of the flower, 
are regarded as beauties of the highest order. If 
the mere circumstance of a plant having but a 
small number of stamens be a bar to its beauty 
when made double, how much greater an obstacle 
to it must be the natural production of unsymme- 
trical flowers. This occurs in the Snapdragon, 
which, with a flve-lobed corolla, has but four sta- 
mens ; and the consequence is, that, when it be- 
comes double, the flower is a confused crowd of 
crumpled petals issuing from the original corolla. 
I have heard of attempts to produce double 
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flowers by arti6cial processes, but I never heard of 
the smallest success attending such cases, unless 
the tendency to their production had already mani- 
fested itself naturally ; as in the Stock, which will 
irequently become single from having been double, 
in which case its original double character may be 
recovered. A mode of effecting this has been de- 
scribed by Mr. James Munro. (Oard. Mag., xiv. 
121.) Having a number of Single Scarlet Ten- 
week Stocks, he deprived them of all their flowers 
as soon as he found that Ave or six seed-vessels 
were formed upon each spike, by which means he 
compelled all the nutritive matter that would have 
been expended upon the whole flower-spike and 
its numerous seed-vessels to be concentrated in 
the small number which he left ; and the result, 
he says, was, that from the seed thus saved he had 
more than 400 Double Stocks in one small bed. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that, if any 
original change to a double flower can possibly be 
effected by art, it will be more likely to occur with 
respect to those species which have an indefinite 
number of stamens, where the tendency to this 
monstrosity already exists. It is not many years 
since the Chryseis (Eschscholtzia) califomica, a 
polyandrous plant, was introduced to our gardens ; 
and I, at one time, made some attempts to render 
it double, conceiving it a good subject for experi- 
ment on that account, but I had no success : it 
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has, however, accidentally become semi-double in 
Mrs. Marryat's garden, at Wimbledon ; and I en- 
tertain no doubt that seed skilfully saved from that 
plant would present its flowers in a still more 
double condition. 



OF RESTING. 



A GARDENER IS Said to fest a plant when he ex- 
poses it to a condition in which it cannot grow, 
and which is analogous to its winter state. For 
many parts of gardening, especially what relates to 
forcing and the management of exotic plants, this 
is a subject of the first importance. 

If we look over the different climates of the 
world, we shall find that in each there are a season 
of growth, and a season in which vegetation is 
more or less suspended ; and that these periodi- 
cally alternate, with the same regularity as our 
summer and winter. I do not know that there is 
in nature any exception to this rule : for even in 
the Tierra templada of Mexico, where it is said 
that, at the height of 4000 to 5000 feet, there con- 
stantly reigns the genial climate of spring, which 
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does not vary more than 8° or 9*, intense heat 
and excessive cold being alike unknown, and the 
mean temperature varying from 68° to 70*, we 
cannot suppose that, even in that favoured region, 
a season of repose is wanting; for it is difficult to 
conceive how plants can exist, any more than ani- 
mals, in a state of incessant excitement. Indeed, 
it is pretty evident that these countries have a 
period when vegetation ceases j for Xalapa belongs 
to the Tierra templada, and we know that the 
Ipomoea purga, an inhabitant of its woods, dies 
down annually like our own Convolvuli. 

But, although all plants have naturally a season 
of repose, their winter is not in all cases cold. In 
the tropics it is marked by coolness and drynes,H, 
while the summer is rainy and very hot; and in 
extra-tropical countries the two seasons vary in 
their character, according to latitude and local 
circumstances. 

In some parts of Persia, Armenia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, the summer heats are excessive, while the 
winters are rendered cold by the proximity of 
mountains. Bagdad is described as having a cold 
winter, because of the proximity of the moun- 
tains of Koordistan ; yet its heats are intense : in 
August, 1819, the thermometer stood at 120° in the 
coldest parts of the house, and at 108° at midnight 
in the open air. This was preceded by heavy rains, 
which raised the Euphrates 7^ feet above the 
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ordinary level ; the whole country was like a vapour 
batli, and multitudes of persons dropped down 
dead : twenty-two in three days in a single caravan. 
In the northern provinces of Mexico the winters 
are of German rigour, while the summers are those 
of Naples and Sicily j the Tierra fria of that country 
has however a very different climate, the mean 
heat of the summer being "JG", and the winters so 
mild that the thermometer only occasionally falls 
below 32". 

At the Cape of Good Hope there are districts 
in which the period of wet is long and very severe ; 
and many of the favourite flowers of our gardens 
are produced by those districts. The Karroos are 
plains of great extent, destitute of running water, 
with a soil of clay and sand, coloured like yellow 
ochre by the presence of iron, and lying on the solid 
rock. During the dry season the rays of the sun 
reduce the soil nearly to the hardness of brick : 
Fig Marigolds, Stapelias, and other fleshy plants, 
alone remain green ; nevertheless, the bulbs and 
tribes of Iridaceous and other plants are able to 
survive beneath the sun-scorched crust, which 
appears indeed to be necessary to their nature. 
But in the wet season these bulbs are gradually 
reached by the rain; they swell beneath the earth; 
and at last develope themselves so simultaneously 
that the arid plains become at once the seat of a 
charming verdure. Presently afterwards, myriads 
z S 
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of the gay flowers of the Iridacea; and Mesem- 
bryanthemums display their brilliant colours : but 
in a few weeks the verdure fades, the flowers 
disappear, hard dry stalks alone remain ; the hot 
sun of August, when in those latitudes the days 
be^n to lengthen, completes the destruction 
of the few stragglers that are left, the Karroo 
again sinks into aridity and desolation, and the 
desert reappears. What succulents survive are 
covered with a grey crust, and derive their nourish- 
ment only from the air. In other parts of the 
Cape of Good Hope the mean range of the thermo- 
meter in winter is 48° to 93", with cold rain, while 
that of the summer is from 55° to 96°, with dry 
days and damp nights. 

In the Canaries we have the season of growth 
from November to March, when rains fall like 
those of Europe, and the mean temperature is 
GB"; and the period of rest is April to October, 
when it never rains, and the mean temperature is 
73°. 

In Brazil the seasons are thus described by Mr. 
Caldcleugh : — " The summer begins about the 
months of October or November, and lasts until 
March or April. This is the wet season ; but the 
rains by no means descend from morning till night, 
as in some other tropical countries, but commence, 
generally, every afternoon about four or five o'clock 
with a thunderstorm. The heaviness of the rain 
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can only be conceived by those who have been in 
these latitudes. Tins fall naturally arrests the 
sea breeze, and the succeeding night is dark and 
cloudy. Formerly these diumal rains came on 
with such regularity that it was usual, in forming 
parties of pleasure, to arrange whether they should 
take place before or afler the storm. During this 
period of the year there is seldom, if ever, a 
deposition of dew. From April until September 
very little rain falls; vegetation almost stops, and, 
to the eye of every one who has not just arrived 
from Europe, a wintry appearance is discernible. 
The land and sea breezes do not succeed each 
other with the same regularity* and are, besides, 
more frequently disturbed by violent gusts from the 
s. w., imagined to be the tails of those destructive 
winds, the Pamperos of the River PJate. The 
nights are beautifully clear ; Venus casts a shadow, 
and the southern constellations are seen in all 
their beauty. The dews, as might be expected, 
are at this season very copious." (^Srande's Journal, 
N0.S7. p. 41.) 

In other parts of the tropics the seasons of growth 
and rest are equally marked. In Ava, during the 
rainy season, which lasts from May to October, the 
mean temperature varies from 78° to 91 '5° ; while, in 
the dry season, from November to April, it falls to 
from 63° to 80°. At Calcutta, in the growing season, 
from April to October, 58 inches of rain commonly 
z 3 
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fall, with a mean temperature of 79" to 86° ; while 
during the season of wet, from November to 
March, there is not perhaps above an inch of rain, 
and the thermometer sinks to from 66° to 80°. At 
this time vegetation is said, in such countries, to 
" labour under a deadly languor; but one night's 
rain converts an arid plain into a verdant meadow." 
In most of the West India Islands situated under 
the tropic of Cancer, there is said not to be much 
difference in the climate, so that accurate observ- 
ations made on any one of them may be applied 
with little variation to them all. Make Brun gives 
the following sketch of their seasons. " The 
spring begins about the month of May ; the sa- 
vannas then change their russet hue, and the trees 
are adorned with a verdant foliage. The periodical 
rains from the south may at this time be expected ; 
they fall generally about noon, and occasion a rapid 
and luxuriant vegetation. The thermometer varies 
considerably ; it falls sometimes six or eight degrees 
after the diurnal rains ; hut its medium height may 
be stated at 78" Fahrenheit. After these' showers 
have continued for a short period, the tropical 
summer appears in all its splendour. Clouds are 
seldom seen in the sky ; the heat of the sun is 
only rendered supportable by the sea breeze, which 
blows regularly from the south-east during the 
greater part of the day. The nights are calm and 
serene, the moon shines more brightly than in 
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Europe, and emits a light that enables man to read 
the smallest print; its absence is in some degree 
compensated by the planets, and, above all, by the 
luminous effulgence of the galaxy. From the mid- 
dle of August to the end of September, the ther- 
mometer rises frequently above 90", the refreshing 
sea breeze is then interrupted, and frequent calms 
announce the approach of the great periodical rains. 
Fiery clouds are seen in the atmosphere, and the 
moimtains appear less distant to the spectator than 
at other seasons of the year. The rain falls in tor- 
rents about the beginning of October, the rivers 
overflow their banks, and a great portion of the 
low grounds is submerged. The rain that fell in 
Barbadoes in the year 17;54< is said to have ex- 
ceeded 87 inches. The moisture of the atmo- 
sphere is so great, that iron and other metals easily 
oxidated are covered with rust. This humidity 
continues under a burning sun ; the inhabitants, 
(say some writers) live in a vapour bath." (Make 
Brun's Geography, vol. v. p. 569-, Eng. ed.) 

It is evident, from what has been said, that the 
natural resting of plants from growth is a most im- 
portant phenomenon, of universal occurrence, and 
that it takes place equally in the hottest and the 
coldest regions. It is, therefore, a condition neces- 
sary to the wellbeing of a plant, not to be over- 
looked underany circumstances whatever ; and there 
cannot be any really good gardening where this is 
z 4 
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not attended to in the management of plants under 
glass. Rest is effected in one of two ways j either 
by a very considerable lowering of temperature, or 
by a degree ofdryness under which vegetation 
cannot be sustained. 

The way in which the physical powers of vege- 
tation are affected by this has been already ex- 
plained (114.); and, in practice, it is found a point 
of the utmost consequence. The early fruit-gar- 
dener draws his Vines out of the vinery, and takes 
the sashes from his Peach and other forcing-houses, 
when ' the artificial season of growth is over, in 
order to prepare them for the duty of a succeeding 
season ; although this operation is performed in 
summer, its effect is to expose them to dryness, which 
arrests their growth, and favours the deposit in their 
wood of the matter required for the produce of a 
succeeding year. 

The effects of a very dry atmosphere are neces- 
sarily an inspissated state of the sap of the plant ; 
and this in all cases leads to the formation of 
blossom.buds and of fruit. It thus operated upon 
some Pine-apple plants in Mr. Knight's garden, to 
such an extent as to cause even the suckers from 
their roots to rise from the soil with an embryo 
pine-apple upon the head of each, and every 
plant to show fruit, in a very short time, whatever 
were its. state and age. Very low temperature, 
under the influence of much light, by retarding 
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and diminishing the expenditure of sap in the 
growth of plants, comparatively with its creation, 
produces nearly similar effects, and causes an early 
appearance of fruit. 

The operations of forcing are essentially influ> 
enced by these facts ; and, by a skilful alteration of 
the periods of rest, we are enabled to break in upon 
the natural habits of plants, and to invert them so 
completely, that the flowers and fruits of summer 
are obtained to load our tables even in winter. Of 
this, the following instance, taken from a paper 
by Mr. Knight in the Horlicultural Transactions 
(vi. 232.), is a sufficient illustration. 

*' A Verdelho Vine, growing in a pot, was placed 
in the stove early in the spring of 1823, where its 
wood became perfectly mature in August. It was 
then taken from the stove and placed under a north 
wall, where it remained till the end of November, 
when it was replaced in the stove ; and it ripened 
its fruit early in the following spring. In May it 
was again transferred to a north wall, where it re- 
mained in a quiescent state till the end of August. 
It then vegetated strongly, and showed abundant 
blossom, which, upon being transferred to the 
stove, set very freely ; and the fruit, having been 
subjected to the influence of very high tempera- 
ture, ripened early in the month of February." 

The strawberries of February and March are in 
like manner procured by exposing the plants to 
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such an amount of dryness and heat as can be ob- 
tained by presenting tbem unwatered, in pots, to the 
sun, at an early period of summer; so as to cause a 
sufficient accumulation of excitability by the end 
of autumn, instead of the month of May. 

It must be manifest that the operations of the 
flower-gardener should be regulated by the same 
principles, although it must be confessed that they 
are often little considered ; a circumstance the 
more strange, from the indispensable necessity of 
resting fruit trees being universally known. It is 
to the giving their plants the proper kind of rest 
that some gardeners owe the magnificent blossom- 
ing of their Chinese Azaleas, Cacti, Camellias, and 
other forced flowers, much more than to any pecu- 
liarity in the compost they employ, which is often 
a point of subordinate interest, although generally 
regarded as of the first importance. If but little 
progress has as yet been made by art in altering 
the time of flowering of particular races, so as to 
invert their seasons, this is certainly very far from 
being beyond the reach of attainment ; and there 
is apparently no more reason why a Chinese Chry- 
santhemum should not be compelled to flower at 
midsummer instead of November, or a Dahlia at 
Christmas, than that Vhies and Strawberries should 
ripen fruit in February. The great difficulty to 
contend against in obtaining winter flowers is want 
of light ; but, by the employment of slender iron 
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sash-bars and large glass, a sufficient amount of this 
important vital agent may be obtained in England 
even at that season of the year. 

But it is not merely the periodical rest of winter 
and summer that plants require ;" they have also 
their diurnal repose : night and its accompanying 
refreshment are as necessary to them as to animals. 
In all nature the temperature of night falls below 
that of day, and thufl one cause of vital excitement 
is diminished ; perspiration is stopped, and the 
plant parts with none of its aqueous particles, al- 
though it continues to imbibe them by all its green 
surface as well as by its roots ; the processes of 
assimilation are suspended; no digestion of food 
and conversion of it into organised matter takes 
place J and, instead of decomposing carbonic acid 
by the extrication of oxygen, they part with car- 
bonic acid, and rob the air of its oxygen, thus de- 
teriorating the air at night, although not to the 
same amount as they purify it during the day. 
It is, therefore, most important, that the tempera- 
ture of glass houses should, under all circumstances 
whatever, be lower than that of the day ; and it is 
probable that this ought to take place to a greater 
extent than is generally imagined by even the best 
practical gardeners. We are told that, in Jamaica 
and other mountainous islands of the West Indies, 
the air upon the mountains becomes, soon after 
sunset, chilled and condensed, and, in consequence 
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of its superior gravity, descends and displaces the 
warm air of the valleys ; yet the sugar-canes are so 
far from being injured by this decrease of temper- 
ature, that the sugars of Jamaica take a higher 
price in the market than those of the less elevated 
islands, of which the temperature of the day and 
night is subject to much less alteration. At Fat- 
tehpur, in the East Indies, the difference in tem- 
perature between night and day amounts to as 
much as 78°, on an average of the whole yearj in 
April the greatest heat by day is 110°, that of 
night is only 65°; in January the thermometer 
falls to 38° at night, while the day is 76*; and 
there are 40 degrees of difference between the day 
and night in May, one of the hottest months, when 
the thermometer ranges as high as 115". At 
Calcutta, in May, the thermometer averages 9S° 
in the day, and 79° at sunrise ; while in January the 
temperatures are 77° and 56" respectively, for those 
two [leriods. 

When we compare these facts with the habits 
of plants just adverted to, we must, I think, see 
that it is the purpose of nature to reduce the force 
. which operates upon the excitability of vegetation 
at that period of the twenty-four hours, when, from 
other causes, the powers of digestion and assimi- 
lation are suspended. As far as is at present known, 
that power is heat j and therefore we must suppose 
that, to maintain at night in our hot-houses a tem- 
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perature at all equal to that of the day, is a practice 
to be much coudemned. Plants will no doubt 
lengthen very fast at night in a damp heat, but 
what is at this time produced seems to be a mere 
extension of the tissue formed during the day, and 
not the addition of any new part ; the spaces be- 
tween theleaves are increased, and the plant becomes 
what is technically and very correctly called drawn ; 
for, as has been justly observed, "the same quan- 
tity only of material is extended to a greater 
length, as in the elongation of a wire." 

Mr. Knight has pointed out another ill effect of 
high temperature during the night, namely, that 
it exhausts the excitability of a tree much more 
rapidly than it promotes its growth, or accelerates 
the maturity of its fruit ; which is, in consequence, 
ill supplied with nutriment at the period of its 
ripening, when most nutriment is probably wanted. 
The muscat of Alexandria, and other late grapes, 
are, owing as he thinks to this cause, often seen to 
wither upon the branch in a very imperfect state of 
maturity; and the want of richness and flavour in 
other forced fruits is often attributable to the same 
cause. " There are few peach-houses," he adds, 
" or indeed forcing-houses of any kind, in this 
country, in which the temperature does not exceed, 
during the night, in the months of April and May, 
very greatly that of the warmest valley in Jamaica 
in the hottest period of the year. There are pro- 
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bably, as few forcing-houses in which the trees are 
not more strongly stimulated by the close and damp 
air of the night, than by the temperature of the 
dry air of the noon of the following day. The 
practice which occasions this cannot be right : it 
is in direct opposition to nature." In the same 
paper fi'om which the foregoing is an extract 
{Hort. Trans,, ii. 135.), the same great experi- 
mentalist records the result of his own management 
of a peach-house, where a due regard was had to 
the preservation of a sufficiently low temperature 
at night. " As early in the spring as I wanted the 
blossoms of my Peach trees to unfold, my house 
was made warm during the middle of the day ; but 
towards night it was suffered to cool, and the trees 
were then sprinkled, by means of a large syringe, 
with clear water, as nearly at the temperature at 
which that usually rises from the ground, as I could 
obtain it ; and little or no artificial heat, was given 
during the night, unless there appeared a prospect 
of frost. Under this mode of treatment, the blossoms 
advanced with very great vigour, and as rapidly as 
I wished them, and presented,, when expanded, a 
larger size than T had ever before seen of the same 
varieties ; which circumstance is not unimportant, 
because the size of the blossom, in any given 
variety, regulates, to a very considerable extent, 
the bulk of the future fruit." 
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.Notwithstanding all that has been written upon 
these substances, and the endless accounts we pes- 
sess of their real or supposed action upon vegeta- 
tioni I must confess that the contradictions are so 
numerous, the exceptions to supposed rules so fre- 
quent, and physiology is so insi)£Bcient to account 
for the greater number of well ascertained facts, 
that it does not appear to me possible to construct 
any tolerable theory relating to them. 

Mr. Knight has observed that varieties of the 
same species of fruit tree do not succeed equally in 
the same soil, or with the same manure : the Peach 
in many soils acquires a high degree of perfection, 
where its variety, the Nectarine, is of comparatively 
little value } and the Nectarine frequently possesses 
its full flavour in a soil which does not well suit the 
Peach. The same remark is also applicable to the 
Pear and the Apple ; and, as defects of opposite 
kinds occur in the varieties of every species of 
fruit, those qualities in the soil which are beneflcial 
in some cases will be found injurious in others. In 
those districts where the Apple and Pear are culti- 
vated for cider and perry, much of the success of 
the planter is found to depend on his skill or good 
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fortune in adapting his fruits to the soil. (Hort. 
Trans., i. 6.) RhododendroDs and Kalmias are 
usually cultivated in peat earth mixed with sand, 
and yet they grow as well in fresh hazelly loam, 
without any mixture whatever ; and, than these 
two kinds of soil, none can be apparently more dis-. 
similar. The fine American cottons are growii in a 
calcareous sand, those of India in a deep black 
saponaceous earth : the American cotton will not 
thrive in the latter, nor that of India in the former, 
as has now been ascertained; and yet the species of 
Gossypium producing the two qualities have no 
organic differences which can, so far as has yet been 
ascertained, explain in the smallest degree the 
necessity, under which it is evident that they labour, 
of being provided with different kinds of food. 
The Alnus glutinosa, or Common Alder, flourishes 
in wet clayey meadows ; while Alnus incana, or 
Upland Alder, is equally suited to a dry and light 
land : we are totally ignorant of the reason of such 
a case as this. Rhododendron hirsutum and Erica 
carnea are, in their wild state, confined to calcareous 
soil ; while Rhododendron ferrugineum grows exclu- 
sively on granite, and Krica vagans on serpentine. 
We are informed by Beyrich ( Qardener's Magazine, 
iii. 442.) that " the Pine-apple, in its wild state, is 
found near the sea-shore ; the sand accumulated 
there in downs serving for its growth, as well as for 
that of most of the species of the same family. 
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The place where the best Pine-apples are cultivated 
is of a similar nature. In the sandy plains of Praya 
veiha and Praya grande, formed by the receding of 
the sea, and in which no other plant will thrive, 
are the spots where the Pine-apple grows best. 
The cause of this lies evidently in the composition 
of the sand, which chiefly consists of salt, lime from 
decomposed shells, and a very little vegetable 
mould. Warmth, lime, salt, and moisture, seem 
therefore to be the principal ingredients in which 
the Pine-apple thrives. Sand will take a very high 
and continued degree of warmth, being often heated 
by the sun so much as to scorch vegetation, and 
yet it seldom dries to a greater depth than from 
eight inches to one foot. Sea salt is well known 
for its property of attracting the nocturnal damps, 
and retaining them a long time. The lime of the 
shells seems to be the principal manure, which has 
also been proved by the English here, who, by 
manuring their Hne-apples with a mixture of 
stamped oyster-shells and vegetable earth, produce 
very large fruit. The natural mould, usually 
slightly mixed with sand, is partly of a vegetable, 
and partly of a mineral, origin." But it is well 
known that the Pine-apples of England are much 
superior to those of South America, and yet English 
gardeners grow their plants neither in sand, nor 
saline nor calcareous soil. As to manures, some 
plants bear thein in almost any quantity, others 
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suffer from the access of only a small quanuty. 
The Vine and the Mulberry can hardly be over- 
manured, no soil was ever found too rich for Roses : 
but Coniferous plants can scarcely bear any ma- 
nure, and the Peach is often greatly injured by ex- 
cess of it in a solid state ; yet this same plant will 
bear a very considerable quantity in a liquid form. 

The application of soils and manures to plants 
must, therefore, remain at present exclusively 
within the domain of art. There are, however, 
some general remarks which it is possible to offer 
with tolerable confidence. 

Soil, considered without reference to the organ- 
isable substances it contains, appears to act upon 
plants chiefly by its power of absorbing and parting 
with heat and moisture. When soil is tenacious, 
or plastic, it absorbs heat slowly, and it parts with 
its water with great difficulty, as is the case in the 
London clay ; the number of cultivated plants to 
which this is suitable is so small that it is almost 
expelled from gardens, where the object is to 
expose the cultivated species to conditions more 
favourable than those afforded them by nature. The 
small amount of bottom heat afforded by clay, and 
the impossibility of effectually draioingit, sufficiently 
expMn the badness of its quality for gardening 
purposes, even without taking into account the 
difficulty experienced by plants in rooting in it, 
from the resistance afforded to the passage of the 
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spon^oles by so compact a substance. On the other 
hand, loose sand, whose particles have no cohesion, 
although it imbibes water with great facility, parts 
with it as readily, and, being easily heated by the 
sun'a rays, becomes so soon dried up as to be for 
that reason as unsuitable to most plants as plastic 
clay itself. It is by obtaining a mean between 
these two extreme cases that the soil is formed most 
&vourable to the growth of plants in general ; 
hence the mixtures of peat, loam, and sand, which 
are so continufdly employed. These substances 
counteract each other's influences, the loam by con- 
solidating the sand, and the sand by lightening the 
loam, and the peat by binding them all together, 
and preserving their perfect admixture, independ- 
ently of its manuring qualities. It is, however, a 
well ascertained fixt, that loam cont^ning a consi- 
derable quantity of calcareous matter is in general 
much better suited to cultivation than such as is 
destitute of it : the reason for which seems to be, 
in part, that calcareous earth enters largely into the 
organisation of all plants, in which it is deposited 
in the state of the oxalate and phosphate of lime ; 
and, in part, because, as was shown by Davy, there 
is a strong action between the lime and vegetable 
matter contained in soils, the result of which is a 
compost partly soluble in water. 

Doubtless one of the safest rules for a gardener, 
in determining the soil required for a given plant, 

A A S 
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would be, if practicable, to ascertain what amount 
of mineral matters it contains, and to select earth 
in which those substances abound. For, although 
it may be asserted that the presence of iron, copper, 
or other substances, in plants, in minute quantities, 
is accidental and unimportant, yet such a suppo- 
sition is gratuitous, if not altogether unfounded ; 
for I do not know what warrant we have for say- 
ing that any of the constant phenomena of nature, 
however minute they may seem to be, are acci- 
dental. This at least is certain, that, where mineral 
substances occur abundantly in plants, they are 
part and parcel of their nature, just as much as 
iron and phosphate of lime are of our own bodies ; 
and we must no more suppose that grasses can dis- 
pense with silica in their food, or marine plants 
with common salt, than that we ourselves could 
dispense with vegetable and animal food, flint is 
found on the exterior of the whole Graminaceous 
order, without exception ; it forms the polished 
surface of the Cane Palm, the grittiness of many 
kinds of timber ; sulphur abounds in Cruciferous 
plants, especially Mustard ; copper" in Cofiee *, 
Wheat, and many other plants (it is believed in 
the state of a phosphate) ; iron, as a peroxide, 

* Seventy millions of kilogrammes of coffee Brrive annually 
in Europe ; of these, 560 kil<%ramme8 consist of copper, ac- 
cording to M. Sarzeau. The weight of copper contumed in 
bread in France is 3650 kilogrammes annually. (DeCandeile, 
Phgtiobffu Vifftiale, p. S89.) 
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in Tobacco. John, in his experiments upon these 
matters, found that the Ramalina fraxinea and 
Bonrera ciliarts, two lichens, contained a great quan- 
tity of the last metal, although he could not find 
a trace of it in the Fir tree, on the topmost 
branches of which the lichens grew. We cannot 
suppose that such things are the result of accident, 
and that it is unimportant to the plants contain- 
ing minerals thus constantly, whether such sub- 
stances are present in their soil or not. 

Manures act apparently in one of three ways, 
either by merely stimulating the vital forces, as 
common salt; or by their power of absorbing mois- 
ture from the atmospbere, as salt and the muriate 
of lime, obtained by mixing together equal parts of 
salt and lime ; or by supplying the plant with solu- 
ble carbon and nitrogen. It is in proportion to 
their power of furnishing these principles, and to 
the length of time during which they continue to 
do so, that manures are active or sluggish, and 
durable or ephemeral in their operation. Carbonic 
acid, when decomposed, furnishes an essential part 
of the starch and other substances secreted by 
plants; and nitrogen seems, from its great abun- 
dance in their system, at least when young, to be 
indispensable to their existence : the first is a 6icti 
. of universal notoriety, the latter has been ascer- 
tained by modern chemists to be also apparently 
a constant phenomenon. (See Introduction to Bo- 
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tony, 3d ed. p. 370. 379, &c., and Appendix.) For 
these reasons every description of putrefying animal 
or vegetable matter, from putrid yeast and malt dust 
to horses' hoofs and feathers, have been used for 
the purpose of fertilising land, the nature of whose 
different actions constitutes a study of itself, very 
obacure, but of the highest degree of importance.* 
Id the more delicate of horticultural operaUons, 
liquid manure, prepared by steeping dung in water, 
and drawing it off when clear and of the colour of 
porter, is most generally now employed, and is un- 
doubtedly the best form in which it can be admi- 
nistered, in consequence of its concentration, the 
facility of its administration in any quantity, and its 
containing nothing but soluble matter. It was first 
used by Mr. Knight, who not only appUed it with 
great advantage to Fruit trees, but also to Heaths 

' DeCandolIe gives, from Hermsiadt's obBervatroas (^Atmaleii 
der LandwirAackaJi, xxii. 1.), the following result* obtained bj 
the action of different manures upon Rye, Barley, and Oata, 
under exactly equal circumstaocea : — 

Rye. Barlex. Oiti. 

Sheep's dung - 13.fold. \&.in\A. 14-foId. 
GoaU' dung - IS 15 15 

HorBcdung - 1 1 13 14 

Cow-dung - 9 1] 16 

Human fkcea • 13 IS 141 

Pigeons' dung - 9 10 13 

Human urine - 13 13 13 

Dry bullock's blood 14 16 \% 

Vegetable earth - 6 7 13 

Un manured soil - 4 4 5 
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and other flowers ; and it is, with the exception of 
bone dust, the form of manure best adapted to all 
plants in pots. 

What most concerns the subject of this work is, 
not the nature of manure, but the proper time and 
manner of applying it to garden plants. Provided 
manure is of a permanent character, it does not 
very much matter at what time it is administered, 
because, if it does not act at first, it will sooner or 
later ; but when it is of such a nature as to be 
easily dissipated, like malt-dust, or soot, or yeast, 
a knowledge of the proper season becomes ex- 
tremely necessary. Plants will not receive the in- 
fluence of manure so readily at any season as when 
they are in the most rapid and steady growth ; be- 
cause at that time the absorbing force of their roots, 
and their vital energies, are all greatest It is for 
this reason that a top-dressing is almost useless to 
a lawn at midsummer, but better in the spring, 
and best of alt in October. If applied at mid- 
summer, the ground is dry, the herbage closely 
shorn, and the vegetation extremely languid, partly 
in consequence of the constant operation of the 
mower, and partly because our summertide is the 
winter of herbage grasses, which only flourish in 
the cool and damp seasons of the year. When a 
top-dressing is applied in the spring, the lawn 
profits by it so long as it continues to grow vigor- 
ously; but the quick approach of summer daily 
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interferes with the force of this kind of vegetation, 
and diminishes the effects of the manure. On the 
contrary, if October is the season chosen for the 
operation, the grasses are then be^nning to grow 
steadily, the operations of the mower are, or should 
be, suspended, and there are seven clear months at 
least during which the effects of the manure con- 
tinue to be felt. 

It may be indifferent at what season such ma- 
nures as bones, and other kinds of matter which 
decompose very slowly, are employed; yet there 
can be no doubt that upon every known principle 
they also should be given at a time when vegetation 
is most active ; hence the every-day practice of 
digging manure into the borders of a garden in 
spring, or shortly before an annual crop is about 
to be committed to the soil. 

As to the manner of applying manure, it must 
be obvious that it can be of no use unless it is in 
contact with the absorbing parts of the roots ; now 
those parts are the young fibres and spongioles, as 
has been already stated (S3, 34<.)> ^nd, when plants 
have arrived at any considerable size, the roots 
form the radii of a circle whose circumference is 
the principal line of absorption. This being so, if 
a plant has arrived at the state of a bush or tree, it 
is useless to apply manure to the base of the stem, 
because that is precisely where the power of ab- 
sorption is the weakest, if it exists at all ; and, as 
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the circle* formed by the roots is generally greater 
than that of the branches, the proper manoer of 
applying manure is, to introduce it into the ground 
at a distance from the stem about equal to the 
radius formed by the branches. And yet, although 
this is so evidently right, I have seen a gardener, 
who ought to have known much better, sedulously 
administering liquid manure, by pouring it into the 
soil at the base of the stem ; which is much the 
same thing as if an attempt were made to feed a 
man through the soles of his feet. 

* In Book I. par. 33. this u obscurely expreBsed, but cor- 
rected in the errata. 
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ABMBPnoR, totee of, in spongeleb, 17- 

Acetate of lime, aoludon of, rtjected by toots, 19- 

Air, deterioration of, hj plant* at nigfat, SVJ. 

introduction of heated, to plant compaitnients, 158. 

purification of, b; planla during the day, 347- 

of plant-houaeei, ventilation a meana of drying, 158. 
Air paaaagei penetrate plants in all directionB, 105. 
Alburnum, 20. 

its connexion with the spongeleta, 12. 

offices performed by it, 33. 

iti importance, Si. 

its quantity proportionate to the number of buds, 19*. 
Albumotu mbetauce, 194. 
Ammonia employed to promote germination, 171. 
Amylaceous subatance, 195. 
Annuals, oleraceoiu, 120. 
Annual teat of planU, 337. 
Anther, 56. 
Aquatic plants, 118. 

necessity of maintaining a due degree of temperature in the 
water in which they are grown, 113. 
Aqueous matter, necessity of its excess being decomposed in fruits 

during the process of ripening, 120. 
Aqueoiu particles in planta, effects of their being frozen, 89. 
Arid r^ons, 339> 
Atmosphere, temperature of, at various places, 94. 

unfavourable state of, a cauee of sterility in flowers, 177. 

dry, produces an inspissated state of the sap, 344. 
Atmoq>heric dryness, or moisture, extremes of, 134, 135. 
averages of, 135. 
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BallooQ truDiDg, S75. 
Bark, 29- 

iu production, iS. 

ila diidnct parU, in treei and iliruba, S7. 
iti aDitomictl relition to leaveei, 38. 
of the root, its offices, IS. 
ill absorbent property, 13. 

ila rind and epidermis in some caaei perform the office of 
leaves, 42. 
Bell glanes, tbeir lue in propagation by entlinga, 213. 

of diSerent coloun, 215. 
Bleeding, S56. 

of vines, preventive against, 257. 
Bloasom-buds, their identitf with leaf-buda in the first stage of 

orgaoisstion, 63. 
Bottom heat, 105. 

its eS^ts difi^rent from those resulting from Eolir radi- 
ation, 99. 
its natural amount, 105. 

necessary for the flowering of man; tropical plants. 111. 
degree of, communicated to plants in pots, from the Btmoaphere 

of a stove, lU. 
it! variation agreeably to that of the soil of countries, Il6. 
Branches, their vigour augmented by the ibatractioa of flowers and 
frait, S25. 

effects of their being subjected to a widely different temperature 
front that of the roots, 50. 
Budding, propagation by, 3S0. 

mode of operation, 223. 
Bads, the origin of branches, 16. 
not the origin of roots, l6. 
adventitious in roots, S2. 
embryo, 81. 

their relation to bulbs. Si. 
latent, 38. 

mature, preferable to immature for the purpose of propaga- 
tion, 24S. 
the youngest most exsitable, 243. 
Bulbs, 3S. 118. 

a apedes of bud, 39. 
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Bulbs, ID arid regions, 339- 

e&bet of icftrring their centre, 220. 



Callus, 27. 

Ctijx, its aitDetioD and colour, 56. 

iu tue, 68. 
Camelliaa, a method pf propagating them, 250. 
Canker, 110. 

Cape heaths, drunage for, 289. 

Capillary tubes give hjgrometrical force to tissue, 18. 
Carbon, excess of, in seeds, 8. 

its conversion into carbonic acid during the process of germiiu- 
tion, 8. 

a component of the food of plants, 20. 

proportions of, in certain vegetable secretioiu, 77- 

in seeds, 161, 182. 186. 

necessary to preserve iheir vitality, 186.' 
requires its proportion altered before germination can 
be effected, 80. 
Carbonic acid, its formation during the proceis of germination, 9. 

its decompOBition in plants by solar light, 42. 

its mode of introduction into the system of plants, 42. 

its decomposition in plants during the day, 43. 

its formation by plants during the night, 43. 

its digestion and decompoaition in tbe system of plants, iS. 

period at which leaves cease to decompose it, 54. 

conditions under which it is slowly formed, I68. 

formation of, in seeds, 18?. 

decomposed, famishea an essential part of the secretions of 
[dants, 357. 
Carfauretted hydrogen gas, 123. 
CeUular system, 331. 

horizontal, 297. 
Cellular tissue comtuned with woody fibre, 24. 
Charcoal, packing seeds in, 186. 
Cbemical changes in leeds, I63. 
Cherries, forcing of, 113. 
Chinese mode of dwarfing trees, 263. 
Chlorine employed to promote germination, 172. 
Cicatriaation, 297. 
Circulation of sap, 33. 
Chmate, uniform, 338. 
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Climate*, extnine, 33S. 

eztceme, imiUtJOD of, II 6. 
Climben, S78. 
Colour of learei influenced hj light, 53. 

the natural green in pluila, dicumitanees which prevent its 
heing acquired, 64. 86. 

green, in plants, how produced, 86. 

jreUow, in plants, cause of it* occurrence, 86. 
Colouring matter, green, decompooed by froat, 88. 
Colours of plants, cause of tbeiT formation, 86. 
Cormi, 30. 
Corolla, ila nature, 56. 

ita use, 68. 
Cortical Int^ument, 27. 
Cotyledonf, 10. 

supply nouriahment to the plumule S3. 
Creepera, 378. 
Cropa, change of, 383. 
Croaa-hreda, 69. 

are generally fertile, 69. 
Croaa-breeding, SS7. 

proceaa of, 3S1. 
Cncnmben, advantage of growing them in forcing.houses, instead of 

pits, in winter, 159. 
Curl in potatoes, 74. 
Cuttings, propagation by, 904<. 

conditiona required in order to enable them to become young 
plants, 308. 

double pots employed in striking tbem, SIS. 



D. 

Damping off, 15S. 
Deciduous plants, 74'. 

treee, season for transplanting, S96. 
Degeneracy, means of prerenting it in seed cropa, 318. 
DegeneradoD of varietiea, S18. 
Deleterioua matter thrown off by roots, 31. 

Buhstancea, when attenuated, are moat likdy to prove injurions ti 
plants, 19. 
Dew-point, 130. 

Digestion, a function of the leaves, 43. 
Diurnal rest of plants, 347- 
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Drainage, 1S3. 

of pots for plants, 124. 289. 

of Eoil in pots by fragments of abaorbent stone, iQO. 
Dryness, atmospheric, table of, with regard to the directioD of the 
wind, 136, 137. 

canses of, in hothouses, )4ti, 147- 
Double composile floiren, 338. 
Double Dahlias not truly double flowers, S38. 
Double flowers, 33S. 

conditions under which they may and may not produce teed, 179. 
Double poll employed for striking cuttings, 212. 

for plants, 288. 
Double Stocks, 336. 

Dung-heat, Grapes and Nectarines forced by it, 149. 
Dwarfing trees, Chinese mode of, 26S. 



Earth, temperature of, at various places, 94, QS. 

Earths, certain of them enter into the compodtion of the food of 

plants, 20. 
Easterly winds, iheu dryness, I3S. 
Embryo buds, 31. 
Eudc^enous trees, 15. 
Eudi^eni, 29, SO. 

mixed arrangement of their tiisne, 29. 
Envelopes, not a neceaaarj part of a flower, 56. 
Epidermis, in its young state, highly sensible to the stimulus of 
light, 119. 

r^nlatea the amount of perspiration, 53. 

of leaves, 39. 

an extension of the onter bark of the stem, 41. 

of the leaves of evergreens, SOO. 

of plants inhabiting shaded dtnations, 44. 
ETaporation, an important vital function of plants 139. 

afiected by elevation, 133. 

affected l^ wind, 139. 

from the surface of scions, 246. 
Evergreen pknts, 54. 
Evergreens, season for transplanting, 300. 

epidermis of dieir leaves, 300. 
Excitability diminished by lowness of temperature, 90. 
Excremendtions matter of plants poisonous, 21. 
natter of plants siiperfluotis, 31. 
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ExattoTj funetioD* of rootf, 284. 
Exogens, 29, 30. 

their pith central aDd diBtinet, 25, 
Exposure of greenbonw pUnti, S88. 
E7M, propagmtion by, 191. 



Fall of the leaf, 51. 
FertUiaation, 68. 

of the Mistlel4>e, 333. 
Fibroiu roots, production of, hj rooUpruning, 308. 
Fibre, woodj, originatet in the leaTc*, 34. 
Fibrei of vegeublea, 138. 
Field cTopa, genninitioD of, in wet Mawna, 182. 
Fig>treei, mode of pnioing, 253. 
Filament, 56. 
Floral envelopet, 56. 
Flowera, their action, 55. 

their itnicture, 55. 

eiaentially coiutituted onlj by die presence of the aeiea, 57* 

douUe, 57. 

their parts are modified leaves, 63. 

their metamorphoaes, 57. 

their produetiaD induced by ringing, 367. 

tendeocy in ionie to become double, 335. 

causea of their not expanding, 87- 
Flower-buds, their production depends npon the presence of nntri- 

tiona matter, 68. 
Flues, 146. 

Fluids, ascending, their channel in plants, 28. 
their mode of descent, 28. 
their lateral traosmission, 34. 

ate attracted into the system of plants, during the night, 49. 
Flute-budding, 225. 
Food, natural, of plants, 20. 
FiosE, ita effects on plants, 87. 

its physiological eff^Es on v^etahtes acconnled for, 144. 

its accumulation in valleys, 143. 
Fructification, period of its commencement in plants, 64. 

may be advanced or retarded artificially, 64. 

means of advancing its period, 65, 

influenced by ringing, 66. 
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FmctificatioD, its removal in a young lUte itrengtlieiis die fonctiou 
of the leavei, 81. 

induced bj an ina^aaated state of the lap, 344. 
Fniit, ita maturation, JO. 

Ita ripening a&ected hj pruning, iSB. 

ita physiological action analogous to that of a leaf, 78. 

ita pfaydological lue, 73. 

derivatioD of ita food, 74. 

is an 'advanced aCage of a flower, ?]. 

difiera from leavea in ita appropriation of the t»f which it 
recdvea, 75. 

attracta food from the nimnnding parte, 73. 

ita secretions, J6. 

changes which it undergoes, 76. 

aqueous natter in, requires decomposition, 120. 

succulent, ripening of, 120. 

efiPecls produced on, by ringing, 26?. 

method of obtaining improved varietiea of, S29. 

superior and inferior, table of, 72. 

on what ita aiae and excellence depend, 74. 

cause of the weaker portion of it being geneiallj thrown off, 
73. 

the secretiona of partly changed by heat, 76. 

influenced by light, 76. 

the decomposition or dissipa^on of water by, 78. 

the ripening of retarded by an exeesdve supply of water, 78- 
Functions of leaves, termination of their performance, 54. 
Fungij ddelerioua parasitic, 1S2. 158. 



Garden, choice of soil for a, 142. 

utnation for a, 142. 
Guea, their destructive eStcts on v^etation, 156. 
Geotbermometrical averages, 97- 
Germination, 7- 

conditions required to produce it in seeds, S. 

why best effected in the Bbsence of light, 9. 

requires communication with the atmosphere, 8. 

Tequites difierent d^jrees of heat in di^rent species^ 10^ 

causes of, 79. 

degree of heat required for seeds of tropical trees, 107> 

is assisted by the absorption of water, 9. 

interrupted, 164. 
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Gcnninttum, meana of proroodng it, 168. 

means of asiUtiiig it in cam of seed* with Ttatj hard iiit^:a- 
meiiti, 169. 
Glasi, the coldneH of ila rorface condenaei the mdoaed atmoapheric 

vapour, 149. 
Glaaa roofa, their coldnca* • canae of dr^ntaa in the atate of the 

internal air, 147- 
Glaxed houaei, meaiu of (^pljing temperature and moiatnre t« the 

atmoaphere of, 145. 
Qrafling, propagatian by, £20. 
modes of operalioD, 236. 

degreea of affinitj within which the operation ttmj be per- 
formed, 232. 
deceptions practised with r^jard to it, S3S. 
on roots, 235. 
herbaceous plants, 347- 
pines, 248. 
Grafting claj, its use in preventing evaporation and affording aqoeoua 

food to the scion, 246. 
Grafting plasters, dieir unfitness to supply aqueous food to adona, 

246. 
Graaa, its fibrous texture favourable to the emission of heat, 1 S9. 
Granulation, 397- 
Uranolations of cellular tissue, 245. 

formed bj the living tissue, SOS. 
Grapes, a cause of their shrivelling, 110. 
Greenhouse plants, their exposure, 288. 
Growth by the stem, 22. 
Growing point, 22. 



H. 

Heart-wood, ita mode of formation, S8. 

the oldest formation, 29. 
Heat, its impnlae to the vital principle, 9> 

necessary to produce germination, 8. 

produces a distension of all the organic parta, 9- 

degree of most conducive to germination, is variable, 10. 

its agency in changing the secretions of fruits, 76. 

the stimulus of exdtalulity, 90. 

acts as a stimulus to the vital forces. 111, 
Herbaceous grafting, 247- 
Horiaonlal plane, bad eflects of training on one, 270. 

system, 224. 
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HoriionUl cellular ijriteiD, S97- 

sjBteDiB of Btodca and adoDS, necesutj for their corrupondence 
in growth, 336. 
Hothonaes, caiues of atmospheric drTneas in, 118. 
Hot springs, their effects on surrounding vegetalioa, I06. 
Hybrid*, their origin, 69. 

are generallj sterik, 69. 
Hjrdrogeii, fixed in the tissue of pknta, 9- 

excess of, in certain TegetaUe secretions, 77. 

incorporated in the tissue of plants, derivation of its supply, SO. 
Hygrometers, 129. 

DanieU's, 129. 



ImproTement in the race* of plants by direct meana, SO, 

by indirect means, SS7- 
Inarching, 249- 

drcumatances eondudve to lli anccesa, 250. 
Inner bark, 25. 
Insects, 127- 

their ravages on vegetables, preventive of, 127- 

eondaeive to fertilisation, 177. 
Iron roof* for pUnt-bonset, light aSbrded by, 34i6. 



Knaort, propagation by, 107. 



Latex, ita destmctiou by frost, 68. 
Layering, Cfaineae mode of, 219. 
Layers, propagation by, 217. 
Leaf, an expanrion of the bark, 8S. 

Leaf-bnda, theii reproductive properties difibrent from that of K 
7. 

locality of thdi formation, SI. 

■dventitiooe, 81. 

their properties, 30. 

their formation on stems, 30. 

ihdr importance, 32. 

die parents of wood, Si. 
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Leaf-btidi, their prewnce onireTu], either Utent or dereloped, in th> 
axil* of leareB, 38. 

iiuianoei of their fomution on leivet, 55. 

their identity with blouom-bads in the flnt stage of otguiiM- 
tioD, 6S. 

on cuttings, 804. 211. 
Leavei give oiigiu to woody tisme, 24. 

their tctioD, 38. 

■ttraction of, aiues the flow of Mp, 37. 

their nature, 38. 11. 

their roodifleationi have leaf-buds in their axils, 38. 

have uniTemlly leaf'bnds, either latent or developed in thdr 
axils, 38. 

their epidermis, 3^. 

number of slorostes on the surface of, in Tarioua species, 40, 41. 

particular offices of, 42. 

their free action euential to the health of plants, 42. 

their action reciprocal with that of the roots, 50. 

their sbaorption of moisture ftom the air, 51. 

their acti<Hi forma the peculiar secretiona of plants, 52. 

their colour influenced by light, 52. 

period at which they cease to decompose carbonic add, £4. 

ultimately become incapable of performing dieir functioaB, 54. 

are organs of digestion and respiration, 55. 

their temporary nsture, 55. 

instaneea of leaf.badi being formed on them, 55, 

modified, constitute the parts of flowers, 63. 

their pfayriologieal action analogous to that of the fruit, 72- 

iheir functions strengthened by the early removal of the frocd- 
ficatioD, 81. 

propagation by, 199. 

conditions most farourable for, SOS. 

their sctioo forms roots, 208, 

of evergreens, 300. 
Liber, its coitsiatence, 25. 

ita sitoation, 27. 

the intetnal part of the bark, 27- 

offices performed by the, SS. 

its importance, 34. 
Ligatures for buds, 225. 

oltjects of their application with r^nard to the fertility of 
trees, 268. 
light, detrimental to the gerrainstioD of aeeda, Q. 

ita absence coDdndve to the formation of carbonic acid, 9. 
eondnciTe to the formation of roota, 16. 
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Light, by itt action on the leave* a principal agent in forming w- 
ctetiona, 52. 
its eSba on the colour of leave*, 52. 
ita agency in dunging the iecreaon of fraita, 76. 
iU atimulating effecti, lig. 

ita eflbct in altering and decomposing the fliiida of planta, ISi. 
an abundance of, with low lemperatuTe, tenda to inipiaute the 

up, S45. 
iolar, its influence on vegetable life, 43. 

effects a decora poritioa of carbonic acid in plantt, 42. 
occasions the extrication of nitrogen in plantt, 42. 
promotes insensible penpiration in plants, 43. 49. 
its full intentitj can be safely borne bjr some species, but 
not by others, 53. 
more necessarj than change of air in imparting flaronr to 
fruits, 155. 
Lights of frttiting-houses, their removal, I6O. 
Lignifia^on depends on the action of leaves, 34. 

aedimentary matter of, 279- 
Lirae, applied for the germination of seeds, 171* 
enters into the organisation of plants, S55. 
Liquid manure, 368. 



Male flowers in nniaexnal plants, BS. 
Manures, 351. 

their ap^^eation, 354. 

principles of their constitution, 3£7. 

their action, 357. 

time of thnr application, 359* 

manno' of thdr application, SGO. 

liquid, 358. 
Marsh plants, 118. 
Maturation of fruit, 70. 
Medullary rays, 29- 
Melons, preservation of the purity of that races, SSO. 

effects of their roota behig immersed in water, 121. 
HetaUic substances in plants, 356. 
Metamorphoses of the psrts of planii, 57- 

examines of, 57- 63. 179- 
Mildew, 51. 137. 

In wheat attributed to a anperabundant absorption of 
BBS 
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'Mioeral inbtUnca in plsntt, 856. 

Moutnre, atmocpheric, when unounting to sstnTation, occauoni • 
cevation of penpiratioD in planU, 47> 

its abaorptjon b; leaTei, 51. 

coDoected with temperatore, 128. 

itt range, 131. 

ita mean near London, 131. 

eStet of, on pcdfcn, 177- 

nec«asBTj U> produce gennination, 8. 

of theaoU, 117. 

abundant anpplf of, required bj plant* in a growing atate, 1 ig, 

eficta of an escewTe aupplf of, 1 19- 

of hotboiues, Iti regulation, 145. 

an excess of, prejudicial to planta in a rapid ftateof growlb, 151. 

ndea for ita adapution, 153. 

preaened by meana of oiled paper, 159- 

neceaaary to germination, l6S. 

ita tendency to ptodnce decay in weda, 186. 

■boold be tpaiingly applied to the roola of treea prerioualy too 
much dried, SIO. 
Monatioaity a cauae of alerility, 179. 

cauaea induong it, 3S4. 
Mulea, their origin, 69. 
Hnling, 327. 

Muling, hmita of ita operation, 380. 
Muriate of lime, ita u*e for the preaervition of aeeda, 185. 
Muriate of aoda, ita free abaorption bj roota, 19. 



N. 

Nitn^n, in apongiolea, 14. 

in aeedi, acceleratee their vcgetadon, 80. 

indiipensible for the first formation of tiaaue, 30. 

a component of the food of plants, 20. 

in plants, is extricated by solar light, 43. 

ita abundance in young tissue, S57< 
Night, diminution of the functions of planta in the, 347- 
Nodules in the barii of trees, 31. 

Nutritious matter, in plants, influences the production of flower- 
buds, 6a. 



Okraceoua annuals, ISO. 
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Orange tree, natunl temperature of the soil for, 108. 

Onnge tribe, dninage for their tooU oecesaarily beneficial, 280. 

Ofary, 56. 

Onlei, 56. 

Oxalic add employed to promote the genninition of M leedi, 173. 

Oxygen ia abwrbnl from water during the pnxeaa of germination, 9. 

in plant!, 20. 

derivation of its supply, 20. 

excess of, in certain vegetable secretions, 77. 

employed to promote germioation, 172. 

ia abaorbed b; leaves when their Amotions become languid 
through age, 6i. 



Pan>feedera, S8S. 

Parasitical fangi supposed to lay hold of diseased tissue only, £3. 
Paving the soil, 125. 
Peas, securing a late crop of, 127. 
Pendulous training, 374. 

Perspiration of plants supplied chiefiy by the action of the spongiolea, 
14. 

a function performed by the leaves of plants, 42. 

ia promoted by solar light, 42. 

its amount in various speeiee, 44 — 48. 

experiments on, 45. 48. 

entirely □faatnicced when the air ia salm^ted with moisture, 4?. 

iu amount is in proportion to the intensity of the solar rays, 4g. 

eomroencetuent of its action, 1 19. 

an important vital function of plants, I29. 

affected by wind, 132. 

prevented by damp, 151. 

excessive precautions agunst, 213. 

cold produced by, 270. 

through young bark, 29S. 
Pine'Bpple, iu habiut in a wild stale, 352. 
Pine-apple stools, 219. 
Pines, grafting of, 246. 
Pistil, its parts and aituation. ^ 

Pidi, 29. 

its production, 25. 

iu endogeni is intermingled with the woody fibre, 25. 

diatinct and central in exogeni, 25. 
Placenta, 78. 

B B 4 
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PUnt, ita hMok, 5. 

mode of ita birth detailed, la 
nuu, their poirer of ptoducing rootB from rsrioui parti, 15. 

liaUe to ipjniy from contact with delelerioni matleii in the 
Mil, 18. 

canDOt exiat long on pure water, 20. 

the channel through which all their ascending fluida an cmi- 
dueted, 28. 

their healthinea dependa on the free action of the leavei, 42. 

decoinpoae carbmic add dnring the day, 13. 

fbnn carbonic add during the night, 43. 

iobatuting «had; ntuationi, reaton of their not endnring full 
expoaare to the ton, 44. 

imbibe an exceaa of fluid during the night, 49. 

their capacity of bearing direct light ii variaUe in difibrent ape. 
dca, 53. 

deciduotu, 54. 

commencement of the period of their fraciiAcation, 64. 

their limita of endurable temperature, 81. 

are penetrated in all direction* by air paaaagea, 105. 

require a eoireapondeuce of temperature with that of the C0(m> 
triea of which thej are natiTea, 109. 

of extreme dimatea, 116. 

growing on graas, 141. 

growing below projecting ihdter, 141. 

in Ntting-rooma, 151. 

their cultivatian in confined air, 154. 

haTe nnivenallj' a aeaion of reat, 337' 

their reatJDg, 337. 

their annual reit, 337- 
dinmal reat, S47. 

their reat neceasary to flowering, 346. 

some grow equally well In difierent unls, and Othera will not, 
352. 

aphyllona, office of leavea performed iu, by the rind and epi- 
dermia, 42. 
Plnmnle, 23. 

derive* ita nourishment partly from the cotyledona, and partly 
through the agency of the root, S3. 
Plunging of potted plants, 287. 

Poiaononi anbstances fatal to man prove equally ao to plants, IQ. 
Foiaona, alkaline, their deetniccive effects, SO. 

metaUic, destructive to plants, 20. 
PiJlen, Bgenta which a^t its fertihsing powen, 177> 

defloency of, a cuite of sterility in seeds, 177> 
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Fotaih employed to promote germiiMtiOD, 171. 
Poteto, tuben of, earlj varietiei, ifaeir appropiuition of nntiitiTe 
niKtter, .179. 

meant of obUining improred Tarieties of, 326. 

Dneqiul periods of its matnritj from difibrent ejei, ig6. 
FoUtoei, diwa«e of, curl in the leaves of, 7^ 

propagation of, from eyes, 195. 
PoU for [£nti, their drainage, 1S4. S89. 

double, for plant*, 388. 

necevity of their being proportioned to the uie of the pUntt, 
291. 
Potting, 280. 

objects attained b;, 281. 

casee in which it may be advantageouily dispensed with, 282. 
PreserradoD of racea by «eed, 311. 
Pricking out wedlings, S82. 
Principle* upon which the operations of horticulture esaentiaQy 

depend, 104. 
FrodnctiTeness, 67. 

Propagation by budding and grafting, only snecesiful within certain 
degrees of affinity, 232. 
iti ottjects, 234. 
its rationale explained, SOS— SIS. 

by cnttingB, 204. 

by knaun, I9I- 

by layer* and nicker*, 217. 

1^ leaves, I98. 

1^ eyes, Jpl, 

by eyes and cuttings, diStrenee of, from that by budding and 
gnfting, 221. 

by roots, depends on the formation of adventitiona buds, 22. 
Protection afforded by walla, 279. 
Pruning, 251. 

ita object*, 252. 

its effect*, 255. 

seasons for, 259. 

of ttanqdanted trees, 260. 



Races of [dants, means of their presemtion hj aeada, Sl4> 
means of fixing their habits, 314. 
accidental alterations in, S24. 
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IUc«* of pimnta, impntTcment of, 383. 

BadiidoD, 138. 

lUdicle, 10. 

Rain, amount of, at rarioua place% 13S. 

Repotliiig, 286. 

Reprodnetian, propert; of, in leaf-badi, ?• 

prapertica of, in leedi, ?■ 
ReipiratiOD, a ftuictioii perforiDed b^ the kavet, 4>S. 

impeded, 164. 
Beat of plants, 1I7> 

periodi or, in troiHcal k^odb, 339. 

in iropicid regiona, how imitated, 341. 
Retting planU, S37> 
Rind, S7- 

Ringing, an operation b; which . the production of root* i* aocc' 
lerated, 16. 

experimenti on, 35. 

ph^iiologiol nature of the operatioD, 264. 

it* effecta on fructification, 66. 

iti (ue in fkdlitating the production of rooti, S18. 

proper leaioni for, 266. 

ita eBMa with r^ard to fruit and flowen, 967. 

ita ultimate coneequencet, 267. 
Ripening of aeeda, 161. 

Root, lubitance froto which it flnt derive* iti mean* of accre- 
tion, 10. 

i* the pan aooneat developed, II. 

mode of itt increase in length after it pataea the embryo 



at flnt grows by a general d 
office* of ill bark, IS. 
it* proportioD to the item variaUe, 17. 
Roots Inigdwn at their point* onlj, after pa**ing their embrja 
aute, II. 

whj their extreme point* are called ipongelela, 19. 
delicacy of their extreme point*, 12. 
thoT hfgrometrical properties, IS. 

local motion* of their ipoi^iolea in quest of fresh food, 14. 
immediate cauae of their formation involred in ofaacuriiy, 15. 
produced from Tarioos parti of plant*, 15. 
augment in diameter umnllaneoualy with the stem, 15. 
growing in air, 15. 
growing in water, 15. 

their fermatioD, an elaboration of organisable matter Aimiahed 
b; the leaves, 16. 
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Roots peiiah if thdi fonnation be not ipeedil; followed bj the de- 
Telopement of lemTes, 16. 

moBt resdUy foTmed in darkneai, 15. 

produced b; removing a ring of bark, I6. 

diS^ from branches in not being the derelopement of preriouily 

formed badi, 16. 
their incesunt actiTity arretted onlj when frozen, 17- 
their principal ofBce, I?, 
their feeding property dependa npoa the fajgrometrical force of 

their tiBsue, 16. 
absorb generally whatever is flnid and (offidetitly attenu- 
ated, IS. 
their property of throwing off secreted, deleterious, or tnper- 

fiuons matter, 21. 
necevity of their advancing into fresh soil, 21. 
iu general have no buds, £S. 

of some species, their power of formii^ advendtioiu buds, SS. 
didr fitness fur propagation depends on their power of forming 

adrendtious buds, 83. 
efibcts of their beii^ situated in a widely diflferent temperature 

from that of the branches, 50. 
their action reciprocal with that of the leaves, 50. 
bad effects of their being deeply covered by soil, lOp. 
their deep penetration into cold soil, a cause of canker, 1 10. 
are naturally placed in a higher mean temperature than branches 

and leavea. 111. 



are fbnned by the action of leaves, 208. 
may he grafted, 2Si. 
renovadon of, 260. 



I, S84. 

dieir slender power of selecting food, 284. 
their direction in pots, 286, 
matted, i90. 
bruised, S07. 

of trees retain the powers of life longer than branches, 21. 
Rose, doable ydlow, expansion of its flowers, 87- 



Saddle-grafdng, 328. 

Salts, certain of theni enter into the compodtiim of the food of 
plants, Sa 
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Sutd, an|>Ioyed in propagstion by cnttiDgi, 313, 
Bap-wood, iti mode of formatioD, 28. 
Sap, iu cona^tucDti, SS. 

its tnnamiaaion througti the atem, S3. 

it* dtangM during the conrae of ita circulation, $$• 

of planu ma; Iw made to deriate from ita oanal comae, 34. 

canae of ita flow, 37. 

motion of, difibvnt from ita flow, 37. 

ita aaeending and deaccnding cnrrenta eommnnicate with differ- 
ent irstenu of T«na in the kavea, 39- 

aaeending, ita force, 47> 

derangement of ita coniie, Al. 

accumulation of, 74. 

ita drcolation affected bj motion communicated to planta by 
wind, I6l. 

ma; be compelled to organiie Itaelf externally aa roota. Sit. 

direction given to, by pnming, 253. 

ita return obttrucled by rii^ng, S64. 

an inapiaaated ilate of, produced by a dry atmoaphere, 344. 
BatnratioD, hygrometiical, 130. 
Scarring the centre of bnlba, 330, 
Sdon influenced by the atock, 334. 
Soceni, 140. 

their importanee in moderating the drynn* of the air, ISS. 

of oiled paper, 159. 
Beaaona of oppodte extreroea of moiature and dryneaa, SSQ, 
Secretion, aaccharine, formed by the germinating aeed, 10. 
SeoetioDB of planta, formative agenta of, 53. 

an eaaential part of them fonned by the decompoation of 
carbonic acid, 357. 

of the ftiiit, 76. 

change* which ibey undergo, 76. 

reault from the action of their leavei, 52. 

table of the proportions of carbon and water in Tsrioni, 77. 

their formation favoured by a high temperature, with dry- 
neaa, 85. 

decompoaed by f^oat, 38. 

of roota, 385. 
Seedlinga, pricking ont of, 383. 
Seed, ita nature, 7- 

ita propertiea of reproduction, 7. 

are different from thoae of leaf-bads, 7. 
Seeds contain an exceaa of carbon, 8. 

manner of their germination, 8. 

Gonditiona requited to produce their germination, 8. 
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Seedi, germiniting, form a Mccharine Kcretion, 10. 

those germinate quicken which contain the moat nitrogen, SO. 

will renew the species, 68. 

wUl not produce the identical pecoliaritiea which ctiaracteriae 
varieties of the aame spedea, 68. 

origin of thdr food, 78. 

their longevity, 79- 

its cauae, 79- 

destruction of their vitalitj, 80. 

remain dormant whilst tbeii proportion of carbon la nndia-> 
turbed, 60. 

difference in their vigour, 80. 165. 

of tropical trees, degree of heat required for their germiiia> 
tion, 107. 

length of time which some species of, will lie in the groond, 
174- 

consequences of gathering them in an unripe atate, 181. 

close packing of, injurious in hot climates, I89. 

containing oily matter, 191- 

extreme temperature which various species will bear, 167. 

temperature required for their germination, 166, 167. 

cause of their rotting in the ground, l68. 

vital energy of, 168. 

with very hard integuments, means resorted to for assisting thdr 
germination, 169- 

old, of spruce fir, germination promoted in, 172. 

germinating, efibcts produced upon, by allcaline subatancea, 
171. 

(Objected to boiling, 170. 

weak, produce weak planta, 180. 

of compodte'plants, 180. 

period of their retention of the power of germination, 185, 

ripeness in, 181. 

invigorated, 181. 

their preservation, IBS, 

reproduce spedes only with certainty, 811. 

preservation of races by, Sll. 

influence of dicumatances under which they are matured ez* 
tends to the progeny, S14. 
Seed.packing, 184. 
Seed-aaving, 175. 
8eed>sowii% 163. 

depth of seeda in the soil, l€5. 
Sexes, the essential parts of a flower, 5& 
Shade necessary for enttings, 214. 
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Shifting plants in poti, 283. 

Shoota, ronng, their nuceptibiUty of froit, 89. 

" anripe," their dimimEhed captUlity of miitiDg froM, S9> 
Silex in solution atworbed bj the Wheat plant, 19- 

r^eeted by the Pea, I9. 
Situation of a garden, 143. 
Boil, neceiaitj of roots advancing into freab, 21. 

sterile, its effects in accelerating Auctificalion, 65. 

its temperatnre and moisture more important than iti mlneralo- 
gicalquahtjr, 112. 

moisture of the, 117. 

ita snperior heat at top taken adrantagc of for the cure of 
canker, 110. 

effbcts of one too wet, 132. 
' effects of rapid eraporation from, 126. 

choice of, 142. 

for seeds, 164. 

its exhaustion in pots, S89. 

ila deterioration by excretiona of roots, SS4. 

necessity of its being changed, 285. 
Soils, appropriation of stocks to, S40. 

different, requisite for diKrent varieties, 351. 
Sc^ light, difference of its effects on plants when transmitted 

through diSbrent coloured media, S15. 
Solar radiation cannot be imitated by bottom heat, so as to produce 

a rimilu effect, 99, 
Solar rays, their exhausting eSbcts on plants, under certain drcum- 
alaneea, 54. 

the immediate cause of perspiration in plaota, 129. ' 
E^wngeletB, their con«ist«nce, IS. 

reason of the extreme points of roots being so called, 12. 

act as abaorbenia, IS. 

are not special organs, 14. 

their force of abaoiption, IT. 
^tongioles abound in nitrogen, 14. 

chiefly supply the waste occasioned by perspiration, 14. 

their importance, and the danger of destroying them, 14. 

are not protected by a fully organised epidermis, 298. 
Succulent plants, their amall proportion of roots, 17- 
Succolenta, 339. 
Sncken, propagation by, 217. 

their production, 219. 

of the Pineapple, 219. 
Solphuric acid, employed in drying ur for the preanrration of 
seed, 18S. 
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SuIphuTDUi add gas, ita escape from brick flues, 156. 

iu deatnictiTe eS^ts, 156. 
Sud'b rays, force of, 99. 
SnpeifluouB matter thrown off by roola, 21. 
Stt^ation of water about the roots of pknU in pota, 289. 
Stamens, their parts and situation, 56. 

their lue, 68. 
Starch, its accamulation in seeds, 181. 
Stem bears a variable proportion to the roots, 17- 
its origiD, S2. 
growth by the, 23. 

is at first merely a small portion of cellular tiaeue, S3, 
iu parta, 25. 29. 
its horizontal system, S5. 
its perpefldicular system, 25. 
its property of forming leaf-bads, 30. 
its office, 33. 
Stems, processes by which wounds in them are healed, 36. 

those freely emitting roots may be more moulded up than 
others not possessing such power, 993- 
Sterility, 67. 

ftom cold and moisture, 87. 
in seeds, causes of, 175. 
remedy for, 178. 
Stigma, 56. 

Stocks, appropriation of, to soils, 240. 
- their influence on grafts, 284. 
necessity of a correspondence in growth between thdr horison- 

tal system and that of the graft ta bad, 236. 
their effects in modifying the growth of the tree, 337. 
their eflects on fruetiflcatioa, 238. 
heading down, 245. 
Stomalea, 39. 

their number and size proportionate to the natnral habits of 

plants, 40. 
number of, in a sqnare inch of the leaves of various 

species, 40, 41. 
their position and adaptation, 51. 
permit the escape of vapour, 1 1 9. 
Stones, utility of, in soil, 123. 
Btrontian, r^ected by certain plants, 19- 
Stmctnre of flowers, 55. 
Style, 56. 
Syringing, 51. 
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8;«lem, horixonUl, of ■tenia, 25, 26. 
horiiODUl ceUulftT, i6. 
perpendicuUr, of alenu, 35, 26. 



Tempenluie, efl&cU of greit dUoepuicjr in, u legudi diSfeirat 
partioDS of ■ plant, 50. 

limit* of, endurtble by pUnt^ 61. 

limit of, below which pknti wiU oot grow, 83. 

effect* of one loo high on pUala, 83. 

nnnatnnllj low, it* effect*, 85. 

rektively higb, coigoined with dryne**, favour* the fonuatfon 
of secretion*, 85. 

*t which different fluid* become froien, 8S. 

it* Uw* with respect to it* influence on vegetation, 89- 

it* alternations oeceaaarj to plant*, 9*3. 

of the earth at variou* place* immediately below dK mr' 
face, 98. 

effect* of it* diurnal alternation*, 91. 

efect* of it* annoal alternation*, 91. 

of die eard, 93. 96. 

at variou* place*, comparatively with that of the 
atmoqihere, Q4i, 

at varioo* depth*, 95. 

of the hotleat and coldest month* at various places, lOS. 

importance of inmring a proper one for plants. 111. 

of soils, its important influence on vegetation, 112. 

with regsrd to the direction of the wind, 186, 137. 

of hothouses, its regulation, 145. 

e^cts of a hi^ one at night in hothouse*, 148. 

effects on pollen of one too low, 177. 

which grain will bear, 187. 

■easons of extreme, 338. 

uniform, 338. 

low, widi much light, it* efficta on the sap, SiS. 

of plant houses, necessity of lowering it during the eight, 347* 

diurnal extreme* of, 348. 
Tissue, general diitendon of, in the embryo state of root*, II. 

general distension of, in roots growing in air and water, ] 5. 

ita hygiametrical force depend* on the action of capillary 
tnbM, 18. 
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Tiwue, it! tint fonnttion requires nitrogen, 30. 

disorganisation of, ISS. 

impermeability of, induced bj training, 279> 

cellular, 1« the component of the firtt mdimenta of the 
■tern, S3. 
Tongueing, 227. 
Training, S68. 

on a horizontal plane, bad effects of, 970. 

its el^M on tho circulation of [he juices, 972. 

pendulouH, 874. 

its ditadrantagei, 378. 
Transplanted trees, th^ pruning, 960. 

languid from previous dryness, cSecti on, by the too rapid 
absorption of water, 310. 
Transplanting, 9^3. 

its rationale, 39 5. 

season for, 9g€. 

of deciduous trees, 39S. 

manner of performing the operaiion, 305. 

preparation of (dd trees for, 306. 
Trees and shruba, distinct parts of their bark, 3?. 
True sap, wholly geiterated In the leaves, 264. 
Tubers, 80. 



Unisexual plants, eBfecta of temperator 



V. 

VaUeya, tupericr general wannnesa of, 1 43. 

their liability to sudden cold, 143. 
Vaporous impurities, 156. 

Varieties not alnolutely permanent through propagation l^ seeds. 
Sll. 

meana of fixing them, S14. 

contamination of, 319. 
Vegetation, relative advaoceraent of, in stocks and scions, 345. 

in farcing houses, motles of resting it, 844. 
Veins of leaves consist of two systems S6. 

C C 
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Ventilation, 153. 

ander some circnnittancet iDJurioui, 155. 

circumstance! which render it necessary, 156. 
Vine, iu coltiTstion in the open air in Etigland, cause of the general 
want of success in, 102. 

great power «f its ascending sap, 47. 

prereDtive against its bleeding, S57. 
Vine borders, their preparation, 124. 
Vines, a cause of their not tetiing, 1 10. 
Vital forces of v^ietation, 42. 

principle is stimulated bj heat, 9- ID. 

principle in seeds, 181. 

force in plants decompoaei water, 4S. 

functioDB of plants, 189. 
ViUlity in seeds, causes of its destruction, 80. 



W. 

Walls, effect of blackening, Ul. 

importance of, with regard to shelter, ISS. 
Walnut, propagation of, by budding, 344. 

Water, a vehide hj which oxjgen is supplied during the process of 
germination, 9. 

in various respects condudre to germination, 9. 

eaters into the compomtion of the food of plants, 20. 

pure, cannot solely support v^etation for a long period, 20. 

is decomposed bjr tbe vital action of plants, 42. 

proportions of, in certain vegetable secretions, 77. 

an excessive supply of, retards the ripening of fruits, "JS. 

its decomposition or disdpatioD by fmits, IS. 

in a tepid state applied to roots, 112. 

in which aquatics are grown, necessity of regulating it to a due 
degree of temperature, 118. 

in the soil should be diminished when succulent fruit is ripen- 
ing, 120. 

stagnation of, 289. 

absorption of, bj dried roots, e^cts of, 310. 

^bcts of immersing roots in, IZl. 
Watering, 117—125. 

its effects on stiff soil, 126. 

has the effbct of lowering the temperature of the soil, 1 26. 

newly planted trees, 309. 

of roots, substilute for, under particular ci 
Water plants, flowering of, 113. 
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AVrighU applied to bnachea, 268. 

Wet borders, 123. 

Whip-giifting, 826. 

Wind, its effect ia incTeanng the drynest of the ur, 1 33. 

in efibcta with K^rd to feTlQiafttioti, 177- 

ita efi^ on the circulation of sap, ]6l. 
Winds, taUe of, wid) the correipoDdii^ temperatures aud dryness, 

136, 137. 
Winter of plants, not in all cases cold, 338. 

Wood formed by the comUnation of cdlular tissue and woody 
fibre, 24^ 

of ext^ns, 25. 

the channel for the ascent of all the fluids of plants, 28. 

of stems, SQ. 

central, its importance compared with that of the alburnum 
and liber, 34. 

centra), example of its lemovsl, S5. 
Woody matter, its first appearance, S4. 
Worms, iiijury occasioned by them to plants in pots, I Si. 
Wounding of plants to be aroided when the sap first begins to 

flow, 256. 
Wounds, processes by which they are healed, 26. 308. 
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DOYER.-LIFE OF FREDEKICK 11. KING OF PRCSSIA. 

By Loan Dovsa. ad Edition. 1 vola. Svo. nitb nirtrail. Ma. boardi. 

DRDMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended aapnpular lllnatratlona of tbe Science, leading to ita study aa a branch of eeneral 
edocalion. by J. L. DauHHOHD, M.D. 4tb Edit. llmo. with numetoua Woodcnli,9t. bda. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Duhhak. a vola. ftp. Svo. wilb Visnelle Tiilee, IM. clotb. 
Tm HisTOBT or Bubofi DVKiKG THK j The Histoftr ov Poland. Br Dr. 
Middle Auki. By Dr. nnnbato, ♦ vola. Dunham. Fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Title, 

fip.Svo. with Vif[nelteTitle«,.el.4a,cloth. «- -'-"■ 



By l>r. Dunham, i 
Vlgnetle Titlea, jffl. I 

Tbb His 



or TBI Earlt WniTeB.8 
DniTAiH. By Ur. Dunlurn, 
j. &c. Fcp. Svo. vilh Viguetta 



DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Bein^ a Crltlral Account of Ibe motl celebntcd Prate Workt of Fiction, (Toi 
(ireek Komancea to the Novelaof the Present Age. By John Ouniof. A Ni 

ELIIOTSON.-ETIMAN PHYSIOLOGY; 



" Instltationes PhyibihKkc'* 

.. .._ _ ByJoHNKLLKnaOK.M.D. 

Cantab. F.ILd. Fifth Edition. Svo. with numerous Woodcuta, ^i. li. clottt. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TF-STAUKNT: beincan Allempt at a Verbal Conneiion between the Greek and the Engllah 
Testa J incbidinjr a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indeiea, Greeli-lCiu-lith and 
EniliBh-Ortek. 3d Edition, carefoUy reviied, with a new Index, Greek and EDEliah. Royal 
BVO. ;«!. 91. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

ofthe OLDTETTAMENT; beini an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the Engliah Translaliona : with Indetea, a Liat of the Proper Namea and their ocedt- 
rencei, fee. Ac. a volt, royal Bvo. lea. 13a. 6d. cloth; lar^epaiwr, ^4. Ha. M. 
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PRINTED VnK LOHOUAH, BROWN, AND CO. & 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

MlMoricil, Pnctiol, (Dd DctcripUve. By John Faksv, EngliMcr. 4lu. Ulnftnted b]r 
Duraorou Woodcuu, and U Copper-platei, ^S. As. boaidi. 

FERGUS-HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

FraiD the Ducovery of America la Ibe Klecliao of Oenenl Jeckmn to the PreudencT. Bjr Uw 
Rev. a. FiwiUB. 3 voli. tcp. evo. with Vignette TitJei, la*. cloUi. 

FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RRCDRDS OF THB LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by bi« Brolber, 
'Wii.LiAH Field, VeteriuUT Surgeon, Urndon. svo. M. boanlL 

FINCH (J.)-THE NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES : 

With a new View or ColonlsMlon. By John Finch, F,sq., Omeipaniiing Hember o( the 
literary uidHiiHiriulSocletr dT Quebec, and of the Natunl History Societiei of Uontreal, 
New York, New Bninanlcli, Delaware, Went Point, Ac. Fcp. §vo. 8b. cloth. 

FORSTER.-TEE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With u Introductory Treatise oo the Popular Progrest in EnjtliahHiatory. 

By John FoaaTSR, E*q, 5 vols. fcp. Bvo.witb Ori^nal i\irtrail8 ol Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 

Cromwell, and an Hiitorical Scene after ■ Picture by CaCIennole, J:l. lOi. cloth- 
The Introductory Tnatiie, intended as an Inlrodsctlon to the Stndy of the Great Civil War in 

the Seventfenth Century, aeparately, 2«. M. aewed. 
The above Svola. form Mr. For>t«'i portion of tbe Livea of BminenI Biitiib Statenaea. by Sir 

Jame* Mackincoib, the Right Hon. T. P. Courlenty, uid John Fonter. Eaa, 7 Toll. fcp.Svc. 

wllh Vignelte Titlea, rfa. 3.. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACrURBB, and INSTITUT1UN9 of the GREEKS and ROMANS. Bv the Rev. 
T. U. FosBBOEi, Sec 3 rol>. fcp. ero. with Vignelte Titlea, 13i. clolb^ 

GLEIG.-IIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. Bfthe Rer.O.ILQLBia. Svol,- fcp. Sra.nith VigucllcTiUei, IM.dolh. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THB CULTURE 

. t« Ibe HlRht HOD. Lord BoUe, 

GOLDSMITH'S (OLDTER) POETICAL TfORKS. 

IllnitrMed with Bngravingi on Wood, from Designs bv the Hembeis of Ibe Blching Clob. 
Square crown Svo. Dnirbrm with "TbomaoD'a Setaaia," 31*. cloth i hound in morocco, by 
Mayday, ^l.lSt. . IJmil rfi§. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 



GRAHAM.-ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OP COMPOSITION 

explained in a Seris of Initnictiona and Exaioplei. Bj Q. F. OuuiH. Second Bditlon, 
reviaed and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7a. ckilh. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGANX-MEMOIR AND CORRE- 

SPONDBNCEof thelale Mrs. Grant, Of Laggan, Author of " Letters from Ibe Mouotaini," 
"Memolra of an Aioericaii Lady," ticlu. Edited by her Son, J. P. G kant, £sa. 1 v^. 
poet Svo. wllta Portrait, Sla, Sd. cloth. 

GRAITAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From Ibe Invadon by the Romans to Ibe Belgiu Reyolutian In isao. By T. C OtLATikK 
Bwi. Fcp. era. with Vignette TlElcOs. cloth. 

GRAY -FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

SelecMd from laiiDus Authors. Etched for tbe Use of Student*. By Ma an Emma On at. 
Vol. 1. evo. with TB plUea of Figures, 13b. cloth. 
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CATALOUUB IIP NEW T 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS; comprlilDc their Qeneric Cbuuun, m Noticrar the Habiu oreuh OcBus.ui ~ 
■DUtnuiTe Lit! of Specie*, ttfnni to ibeir wren] Oencim. Uy Gkoiqi RobsbtOui 
Ae»d. Imp. Oeocs. Florcnt. Soc. Corrwp. Senior Auuuat of the ZtMiOKial Dtatnmtnti 
Brittili UuKam ; uid Aalbor of Ibe " LinoribeOrna of Birdt," Sic. lie. Illnunted with 
Three Hondnd (Dd Fifty imperi«l quito liMei, by David Willcah Mitcu>ll. 

In cmne of pnbUcathia, in tlanthly hrti,10i. U. each; nch Pirt cooiiuinr reoenllT of 
FonrlmperiBl quarto calaarHlPlat*t«]idTbr«eplkin,uiauicainiMiiTin|r Ltttenrem ; Mam 
the Geoerfc Clwncten, ilton Renarkaon the tl>biu,uida LjatoT Speciaoraich Oeouu 
Mmptete ai pouible. The ancoloored Platea contain ihe Cbancter* of all the Genera of 
the Tirioui 9Db-ramiliei. mniiillnit oT nunierDUt detail* of Headi, Winga, uid Feet, u the 

V The work will not exceed Fifty Month]; Parti. Kt.awMjnOOtktdJaii.ltl. 

GREENER.-THE GUN; 

Or.aTnatiat on (be nrioni Deicriptiona of Small nre-Anns. By W. OamiHia, Inrentorof 
an impmredmetbodor Firing Cannon by f^rcualon. Ac. Sro. witb lllnatratioDa, IM. boanlt. 

GREENER.-THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

Aa a|>plicd to the Use and Conitmction of Fire Anna. By William Gkiiiiib, Author of 
"TbeOun,"ac WIlbnanunHU Ptalta, 11a. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COLJ-THE TREE-LIFTER 

New Ue 

e Plate, 



Or, a NewUethodor TrMUplanting Tree). ByCoL Geo. Grim wood. 8to. with anlUaa- 



GDEST.-THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llyft Coch o Her^eat, or Red Book nl Hergest, and other ancient Welsh H3S. ; 
wllb ao Encliili TrwaUtiou and Notea. By Lady CHABLorra Gdkbt. Parta 1 to S. 
Royal era. Sa. each. 

Parti. TbeLadyof IbeFanntafa. 

parti. Peredur Ab Brniwc ; aTaleof Chlralry. 

>.-_. . T^. . -k-..i._ D * <, 1„, ,|„ g(„ ^, j^jii 

le Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyted. 

GWILT -AN ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE : 

Hiitorical, Theoreti™i, and Practical. By Joaaru Gwilt, Baq. F.S.A. Itlwfrtted with 
npwirdt of 1000 EngraviiJiti on Wood, frtm Ueaigna by J. 8. Gwilt. 1 thick roL Bvo. 
containing nearly ISOO cloaely-priuted page*, ^V, in. Sd. doth. 

■■0-m-Fniirlj^jirt.«™kih.jUMimrtrormr^^ 

HAIL.— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTV-THRRB HAPS, on Colombier Paperj with the Uivialone and Bonnduies carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawing*, and engraved bySmnEv Hall. Ne<- 
Editlon, tbonnuhly reviled and corrected i iDCloding all the Alleratfoni rendered nrceaaar 
by the recent IMlcial Surieya, the New Roadi on tbe Continent, and ■ cupful Compu^Mi 
with tbe aulbentlnted DlKOveriee publlihed in tbe liteit Voyageg and Travels. Folded li 
half, Nine Gglneai, half-bound In muia; fnll riie of tbe Hapi, Ten Houndfi, half-bd. ruHii 

Tin MlarlPl Mah biTt b«qi jr-rBgnrvi. frnm tntlrvlVEMti driEeu-.lrcUe4, Pmilh Afhcft. Tnrkt j |ti Aflli 
tba MlDi^ii^ luiTe bwn maliriallr inpneiti — S*if rrlHid. North Tulj, rtrwtb tl«lj, ECFpt, Cnlr*] Otibui 
adqthfnOfm«Mr^GiTf«,*ltftTi*,Hp*ipml VoitHf-l; 4 Drw iup<'r<^hua,r«irTf(«^ frnnUiFrHBnl gottmnn 

HALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

al Dnkeof Glonmterand KingofEnKland: In which all the ChirgaigiiDBt him are can. 
ftilly Inveitijtated ud compamd wiib the Statemenli of the Cotemponry Authoriliei. By 
Carolihk A. HALiTaD, Author of "The Life of Margarrt Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
VII." and "Ubiinlioni of Literalnre to the Mothen of England." 1 voli. avo. with ■ 
Portrait from an ilrlgioal Picture in Ihe poueolon of tbe Right Hon. Lord StilTDrd, nerer 
befbre engraved, and other ill natratloni, ^1. 10a. cloth. 



HANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

' " g the Nature and UieofNealectedFertiliien. By Johh Hannah. Written foi 
re Agricultunl Society, ud pnbUabed by penniaiion of the Council. Fcp. dro. 



IL U. clotb. 



FKINTSD FOR LONQUAK, BKOWN, AND 00. II 

HAND-BOOK OF WSTE; 

Or, How to ObKTK Woiki of Art, eapccUIl} Cartoou, PIctora, and SUtno. Bf Faiivs 
PiciOR. Second Sdltion. Fcp. Bvo. )•. boudi. 

HANSARD-TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WAIES. 

Bj a. A. Hahiamd. llmo. tm. Sd. clolh. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OF jETHIOPIA; 

Bcini tbe Accoot of Eichlan UODlhi' RmUhkc «f m Britiih Embu*r id Uw CbriHIin Conrt 
of abiM. ByHitor Sir W.C. HABiiia, ADlbor of 'Wild Snoitaia Southern AfMca," &c. 
M Edition. > ¥<«•. Sn. wllb Hap ukd lUoMratkNW, ttt. U. cloth. 

"Sir WUIUBlluTlfliu|)nd«nda*arlLg<ai(n4fdiQUJlBtBrHtudilHj A wnaTa wtak^ -m ul« tpfr- 
nutDtpUaLa thalibrvir. HttoetMAimlHdtj vw vrtfimi bibi vortdHaO Iht ■■t^ccb to *bkh li nUttt. 
Itbu, morrtfH. rwp«»«Bl>wlff«.tJt«chwiavf pnftEthMhBvwuiHvaUr^ Tb* vhltri Lnavirin nlnd ht 
Uh bIium (unlcibn oT llx luMW. mMWu, iiMMm. |«imal u< Kictal i M tii •(tlw |»opLt. hubh -lim 
b* wv • *«k«Hd tLiiUk- I1« BukH Tfxaicfa tqld Ibdr bbtsn, AitchH Um gn^n^j, paturi: hntorr, t»d 
toUnroflht«witrT.ukd.hib'itf,lHTfa u nl»}fct wuntond tbu «Bld iMIvUh cavpWtw of the piclon 

HAWES.-TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

And Advmlurca of the Kiriy Scnierm In America ; from tbe lindlnit of ttie Pilgrim Fatben, 
in 1«10, to ttie Time of tbe Uecluation of iDdependence. By Basbaia Hawju. Fcp. 8*0. 
with Frontliipiece, As. ciolh. 



HAWKER.-INSTRDOTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

SbootioR. Bjr UeoL-Cot. P. Hawrb*. Mh Bdil. rorrected, 
:irbty-a«e Plalea and WoodcDU t; Adlard and Braowon, from 

fie. 8ro. -■ - -'-'• 






HENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHVrjIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J.3.HKHiL(nr,U.A. F.L.S. ftc Fep. Bro- with Tipulta 
Titie, and nearly 10 Woodcut*, Oa. cla:b. 

HAYDON -LECTURES ON PAIKTINC AND DESIGN : 

Delivered St Ibe London iDititution.lLe Royal Inctitutiou, Albenerle Street, to tbe Unlienity 
afOirord, Kc. by B. ft. Havdon, Hiitoncd Painter. Wilb Ueaigni drawn on Wood by 
Ilie Author, and engrared I'y Bdward Eiana. Svo. m. clotb. 
-Tluninrca •nticmaoIHi.HirdDB'anil Ihrn aUcb wtmlcU not eiliul innnnisd and tAdln |u-w ^ 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By air John Hkkheu New Edition. Fcp. Svo. VlEnetle Title, «•. cloth. 

HERSCIIEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

S^rilDVOFNATURALPHILOSOPUr. By Sir John HiaiCHai.. NewEdllion. Fcp.S>o. 
with lignetta title, Sa. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance M Bad Habiti. By Ayiryit. " Mannen make the min." llth Edition, 
reviled (wilb tdditiont) by a Lady of Hank. Pep. 810. 39. Sd. cloth, gilt edgea. 
OeneraK Ibaervationa ; Introductloni-- Letten of I ntrodoc 
Snuir— Fash ion— Dreia—M u(ic- Uandnit- Con v< 



Vi»iiinc Carda— Cards— TBttlia[-or Ceneral Society, 

HINTS ON LIFE ; 

Or, How to Riie in aodety. ByC. B.CAMlctia. Fcp. Sro. wilb Frontispiece by John 
Leech, M. cloth. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

of PlaNTINO and MANAGINO tbe ROOTS of GRAPE TINES. By CLsiiaKT HoARa, 
ADtborofATreatiieautheCnitivationoflbe Grape VIneon Open Wall*." llmo. 5i. clotb. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE ORAFB VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By CLai(»r UoAU. Sd EdltioD. no. 
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IIOBBES.-ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Halmsbarr ; now Brat callectrd by Sir William HoLnvDitTH, But. Vol. 10. n 
injt iht Tnioalation ot Homer'i lUid nil OdTBT- *•». lOi. cIMh ; to wnt^ubKribai 

NiHprecfdiBKVolDmMhiTBbmipabUtkMlafDwRiullihuidLaliBWorb. VolLSudS, | 
nmllj pnbliihrd, conpriu the Trui*UtioB of TliacjnUdn. 

nOLlAND.-PROGRESSm; EDUCATION; I 

<Ar, Cons[dcntloo*an thfCouncDf life. TraDilitnl fnini Ihc Fmch of Hidim* X«dier d« i 

Binuorr. Bj Hla Holland. S tdIi. Icp. Sto. ]»>. 60. cIMh. 

•(* Tbe Tblrd Volume, hirmiug ad uppropnite conclutlon to tbe flnt two, tejanttij, T*- U. 

nOLLAND.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

HffTAl. ByJ.UoU^MD.BAq. IroU. fcii. VigneIkeTil1s,Abaut300Wo«ilcDti, ISk doih. 

HOLLAND.-MEDTCAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

B) II UNIT Holland, M.D. P.II.S. &c. Fellow of the Ror>l Collen of PhT*i<^<». Pli*«ici*B 
Eitmonllurr to the ttBFen,AD(IFIiT(icuiilDUnliui7to UiaBoyal UigtUHH Piincv AUnrt. 
W BdiUon. Sro. tm. tMb. 

IIOOKER-THE BRITISH FIORA, 

Id Two Vola. Vol. 1; coaipriilng PhjenogimoiuorFtowerinic Ftuti,ind tte Pmu. Br 9b 
William Jaceihih Hooniia, K.H. LL.I). F.B.A. ud I-S. Ac.tK &c. nftk Bdltion. witli 
Actditioni and (^orm-tiun!! ; and 1)9 Hrum llliuinlive ot Ibe UmbcUifenHu Plantt, [be 
CompMite Planta. thp tirauea, and itae Fenu. Sio. wilb 13 fUtes, 111. pUiDi with the 
Iilala cokmnd, Mi. clolh. 
Vol' S, In Two P*rla, compriilnr the rrrptannii and Fnnci, comptetinf the BriUah Fkir*, and 
formincVoJ. t,Paru I andl^ or^tmiili'i EuiUah Fluni, Ma. boarda. 

HOOKER AND TATIOR-MOSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

ConlalnInK Iht Moon of Grral Britain and Ireland. iTilnnaticallT amnEed and described ; 
Willi flutn, llluslradve of the cluncler of tbe Genera and Speciea. Br Hit W. J. HoHKa 
andX.TATLoa, U.D. F.ua., tic M Kditlon.si'a. enlarial, Sli.Sd. plain; ^J. te. coUMUCrd. 

nORSLEY (BISHOP).-BIBIICAI CRITICISM 

OntheKniFoaneenlliitaricalBooliiof IbeOldTeatamenl: aDdnntbeflntNinePropbetlal 
Ihwki. By Samiiil HoaaLIl, LL.D. F.K.S. F.S.A. Lord BUbopof tH. AHph. M tdilkn, 
conlalniac Traualatloni by tbe ADtlior oner before piblWwd, logttbei' with ooploa* imlka. 
1 Toll. Sro. 1^1. lOi. clot]!. 

HOWITT (MARY) .-THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE 

l«X)K. commonlT called ■■ Otto 9peckter-i Fable Book." TranilKted by Ha«t Howitt: 

With Frencb and Gennao on correipondinir niKn, and illoslraled with IW Ennrnrinca on 
Wood by O. r. aarReDl. Id Bditioo. Square l3mo. It. M. boardi. 

HOWITT (MARY).-THE H FAMILY: TRAIINNAN ; 

AXKL and ANNA; and other TaltL Br Fhkpbiia BaaMaa. TniuUted b; Uabt 
Howitt. 1 rola. poatSvo. with Poitiaitofthe Author, 11a. boardi. 
Tbb Nkiobbodu. 

A Story of EverT^lay Uft In Sweden. By 

Fbrdhiea BnayaB. Traiiilaied b> Mabt 

HuwiTT. Sd Edition, reviaedandcorrected. 

9 volt, poit 8VO. IM. boardi. 
Thi Homi. 

Or, Family Carea and Family Joya. By 

FaaoalBA Bbehkb. Tranilaled by Haki 

Howitt. 3d Edition, revlaed and corrected. 

3 TOtl. po«t BVO. 31a. hurda. 



Tern FaisiDKNT'B DAvaRTiKS. 
IncludlDK Nina. By Fmdbiea Bbemks. 
Translated Liy Habt Howitt. 1 roll. 
poat SVD. 31a. id. boanb. 

A. Nkw Skitch op Evirt-dat Lm:— 

A DiABT. Tofcelher with 9Tiirs and 



HOWITT.-THE RTJRAl LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

iLLiAM Howitt. U Edition, corrected andrevlied. Hedlnm 
>d, by Bewick and WitUtiiu, uolfonn with " Viaili to Remarkab 
AriMoency. 1 The Foreati of England. 

AiCTlealttinU PopolBHon. I Habiti, Amuementi, and Condition of 



By William Howitt. U Edition, corrected and revlied. Hedlnm Sro. with EnrrrBViiun 
, J ™,.., ,.,- :.u .. „.^.. .. . „...,. ™.-„ „ „, ,,^J^ 



■nd WitliBioa, uolfonn with " Viaili to Eemarkable Places; 
Life of the AriMoency. 1 The Foreati of En|[1and. 

LileoftlwAirrlcalttinUPapalBHan. I Habiti, Amuementi, ■<•« t^immua ui hk 

Plctureaque and Moral Feitum of (he Country. | People ; In which are Introduced Two New 

Strnnr Attachment of tbe Enillah to Country Chiplera, dev:riptiif of the KunU Waterinr 

LiCe. I Placei.indEriucalionoriheKurallVpuUtioii. 
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HOWITT.-GKRMAN EXPERIENCES : 

Addnued to the En^liib, both Qctn Abrotd and St*reri M Home. Br WiL 
Kp. 8io. 71. M. doUu 

HOWITT.-VTSITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

OldHatk.llttllc-F 
Poftry. by Wil 

a.viitiiM«,au.ci 

8BCOND SF.KIBS, chicily In the CoDDllei of D' 

Stroll Maar the BORDKR. Medium Bto. * , , . 

from DnwinitB made on the (pot for Ibia work, by Menn. Cannictaacl, RicbanliODa, u 
Weld Taylor, 31a. clotb. 

HOWITT.-THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP JACK OF 

ily c«lleil "Lord Otliniill i" crealed, ft 



HOWITT.-THE RURAl AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY : 

With Oiaractfrtillc Sketchei of iu Chief Citiec and Scenery. Colleeted in a General Tour, 
and dnrini a Reaidence In that Conulry in the Yean IS4n^3. Ry Williau Hdwitt. 
Author of " The Rnral Life of EDela°<t," ''<:■ Hed. 8vo. with above 50 lUoBEntioni, Zla. ckith. 

HOWITT.-WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR. 

thrODch EUROPE and the EAST, dorinr the yean 1894 to iwO. Dy P. D. HoLTHAVa, 
from Werdohl, Id Weitpha)ia. Translaleirfitim the Third German Edition, by William 
UowiTT, Aothor of " The Rural and fkicial LiTs of Oeimaoy," Itc. Fcp. e\o. ttitli FoTtrut 
of the Tailor, ta. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

PtomlheUnpnbtiihedMiJS. orDr.Comeliui. By Williak Uowitt. Sto. with M Wood- 
KograTlngi, and Seven Steel Plalei, Sll. clotb. 






IIOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular Hittory of the Treatment of the Nalivea, in all (heir Coloulee, by tl 
. By WilliahHowitt. PoatSro. 10a. Cd. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

BeinE the real Life of a Country Boy, written by hiinieiri eihibitinjt all the 
Pleaaurei, and Punuili of Children in the Country. Edited by William Hi 
of "TheRnralLlreaf England," ftc. Id Edition. Fep. Bto. with to Woodcuis, n. ciain. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOB, MAKING WILLS 

In Conlonnily with the Law, and rarticnlarly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 nnd 1 Vict, 
c. ». To which (■ added, a clear Biposition of the law relalln([ to the diatribntion of Per- 
•onal Eatate In the caae of Intestacy ; with two Fonni of Wills, and much iiaefnl iuFoimgllon, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson. Eeq. 13th Edition, corrected, with nolea of caael Judicially deciOeil 
tince the above Act came Into operatloa. Fcp. Svo. U. Cd. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hddkoh, Eeq.oriheLciracy Duly Office, London ; Author of "PUin Direcllons for 
hfakiug WilH," and ''The Parent'! Hand-book." Fourlb Rdilion. Fcp. Bvo. 9s. clolli. 
*,* Then two worka may be had In one volume, Ta. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Onldc to the Choice of Professions. Employnients, and Situationa ; contoinini naeflil anii 
practical Inrormalion on the subject of placing out Yauni Uen, and of oblainlnE their (■'•lu- 
callDn with a view to particular occupaiiona. By J. C. HuoaoH, Eaq. Author of " I'luin 
Direclioni for Mailing Willa." Fcp- 8vo. M. cloth. 

HUNT-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Fhenomena connected with the Chemiral and Molecular Chan^i 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Kay> ; cnibrarinK all the linown Photonaphic Hro. 

PolyttKhnic Society. Bvo. with Plate and Woodcuts, lOa. <d'. cloth. 
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HDMPHREYS.-THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE I 

MIDDLK AGES.— A HalarT of inomiutal Booki, tnm tkc ITUi U Ue XVlltb CraMrr- 
Bt HMmT NoilHdmphiiiti. IlluMntc<tbTa3Mi««o(SpaclK«a.c<iMiNiDgOf ao eatlra 
hcc artbe«iMI Slu of the Oriicind, fram Ibe mOMcclebntHl and tplBididHgS. ia tiie 
Impnial and Hnyal LIbnrica of Virnna, Udacoii, Pari*, Naplca, CapnilMJ[ni, and Madrid ; — 
rram tbe ViKctn, Eaeniial, ADbnwkn. (ad otber rrrat tlhrarita at tlw ContliKat ;— and 
from ibe rich Public. CollwItU, and MnU Ubtailea of Onal Britain ; aii|Krl>ly prinud ia 
OoM. surer, and CMoaia. 

lac«BTMOfpiitiUc>t)oa,iBhjt«,eacbcoiitilBlo(Thr«P]atn,irithDcacriptioiia,lmprrial 
Qoarlo (l« Ib. I>t II), v«dldlr printed, io gold, •ilTer, and coloan. In imititioa of tlte 
oriaiiial*,<*a'eiirauaaaBbc[iTadnccd br mechanical mtana, 1^; Ltaaa P«psa, on Half 

1 '-'"•iin.by iH.lop . <-"^— .... 1 -— - 

H coBpletiBg tb 

cnted for Kdwiird IV. cooMinln|[ PortraiU oT hlmwlf. 

1 I^fV«narich'usraftiic(Wlona''oriMmo«theBH,Dud>fcraneOflbcPanisi. 
1. A murliablt rronllapiice, ofiriMt beantr, rnm a VcHtlau Diptoma. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE) -THE ILLUMINATED 

CALBNUAB and HOME DIABT tor IMA ; coplMl from the UanuKriptof Ihe Honn of Anne 
orBrltUnr.UTtBgrduan Almanacli and Diary. Bnricbcd niUi Twelve larRe ii«iina, oar 
upro|Htefc to neb Month, illoatiUire of Mannn and CDjtomi of the rmeeotta CcDtnrr, 
•iilb a Tltlepan, omanoilMl wllb Fralta on a UoJd Gnwnd; the whole coiiied ftnm the 

■Calendar In ^^« Honn of Anne of BritUny," rarefollv coloured by band, ,-' — ■ 

with Gold i alao, Twentf-ftMr Ornamental Borden, mmpoaed of Natnral Flowe 
Mme H8S. The Bordera printed In Gold aitd Coloun, bT Uwen Jone*. Imps 
bound in an appropriate omamenial corer. 



JACKSON.-PICTORIAl TIORA ; 

Or, Brillib BotanTdelinented. In IHQ UlhoEnphlc Dniwlnnorall IheBpecieaof FlowerlnT 
Plant* indireooiu to Great Britain : illuatnitinir Ihe docripiive worki on Bnaliata Botanr of 
Kaoker,Llndley, Smith, fee. By Hiai jAcawH. S*o. »*. cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

ByO. P. B. jAuaa, Eki., and E. E. Caowa, Eiq. i Tola. fcp. 8to. VifnwtteTitlea, Ms. clotb. 

JAMES. -A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of varioni Rrenti connected therewith, which occurred duiv tbe 
Beign or Edward (II. Kins of Enfland. B; G. F. B. jAMaa, Eaq. Id Edition. 1 roll. fcp. 
tvo. Hap, Ita. cloth. 

JEFFRET. - CONTRIBDTIONS TO THE EDINBDRGH 

BRVIEW. By FaAKCii JirrasT, now one of the Jndfeeof IheConrt ofSeailon in ScotUnd. 
t TOl*. Bto. 40*. cMh. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

ADdDmionarrof Rural AlUni embrwdnf alt tbe ncent DiscnTerie* in Acricnitaral Che- 
mlRrri adapted to the comprebeniionofuoidenHAcreaden. BvCUTHBaar H. JouHaoH, 
EHi.r.R.S. Barriater.at-Law, CorreapoDdlng Member of the AifrlcaliuFalSociet; of Kttnin- 
berr, and of tbe Maryland Horticultural Society ; Author ofKreml of the Prue EataTt of 

the Royal Arrienltunl Bf-"-^ -' ■•--■—-■ -— -— - -— ■ ■ '-—■.. --•^ 1--- 

" Farmer'* Almanack." K 
■nd moat Improrod AirlciIIanl 



KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

InctndlnK Ihe moat Recent Diacorerie* and AppUcatlont of the Science Io Medicine and 
Phanuaqr. and to tbe Art*. By RoaaaT Rank. H.D. H.R.I.A., ProfMaor of Natnial 
Pbilonphy to the Boyal Dublin Society. Sro. dill) 196 Woodc t*, M*. cloth. 

KANE.-THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

_ _ _ „ „ ...... . . . ^ Academy, Praftaaorof 

to the Apotbecirie*' HaB 



By RoainTKANi,H.». Secreiarr to theCono' 
Natoial Phlloiophy --•'■- " — ' "-■■-"- "--■ — 
oflrelnKl. nMtSi 
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KATER AND LARDNER -A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

Bv OptttD Kateb and l>r. Lahdrbr. Nm Edition. Fcp. Std. VlcD«ite Title, and l» 
PklM, comprulug 3M distinct Didk*, tt. clotb. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

ProrathcKulintPiTlod. ByTuoMAi KstaHTLKT, E«. Ntw Edition, comded ud con- 
■Idenbly improTed. Fcp. Sio. tt. doth i orSt. 6d. boond. 

KIRBT 81 SPENCE.-AN INTMDnCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

ncntiorttac Nitnnl Hilton oT I uecti : compriilnsaniccanntoriiatioat ind ostfal 
ot thrlr MetanMrpbOMi, Food, SIrUunnK. Habititioni, fodetiH. Motloni, Noiici, 
■tion, InnlLCt, fcc. ByW. Kikbt, H.A. F.R.8. ft US. Rtctor of Birlum; tndW. 
:,EH|.F.R.S.ftL.8. <>lhEdit.coTr«ctedindnnchtnlirKrd. ava1s.»ro.»a.U.clotb. 
T%t Irit two nlDBm af tfa* " IktndKtlH to EBtonwlon" an pqhlbbnl u 1 ktmnl* *v\, diaUvri rnoi 
Uv thtnl BDd ftrarth ivIoinH, bid. thoub Ibuh nJsniBd, ftt ■ couUflnhlv ndBction of price, la arder Uut 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BKITANNICA ; 

Or.RepretentatlDtuttftbeBiiHiliGTUHa: with Rcmirki and occMlOnal DtMrriptkina. Bj 
I. L KMArp. Biq. F.L.S. ft A.S. ad Edition. 110. with llg Plata, beantlfnlly coloured, 
41. I«a. boardB. 
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LAING -THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From tbe Fjirlkat Ptriod of Ibe Hiitory or tb( Nortbeni S« Klnfi to the Middle or the Twelfth 
Century, coramnnly called The UttmikHnala. Tnnilated from the icelaadlc or Enorro 
Sturleaon, irith Notea, and a Prellnilnary Diaconna, by SAMDaL Liiiis, Author of " Note* 
Of a Trareller," ftc Italt.Bvo. Ma. cloth. 

LAING -JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWA^° 

DiuiBji: the yean IRM, IBU, and UM ; made with a Tiew to inqolrt into the Rnnl and Politica) 
Bconomy 01 that Comntxy, and the Condition of iu Inhabitanta. By BAiiniL LaiMB, Eaq. 
M Edition. Sro. IM. clotb. 

lAING. -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Pmnia, SwKierland, Italy, and other parti of 
Europe, dorios the pnaeni century. BySANUiLLtiMO, Esq. MBdltlsn. 8vo. Id. cMb. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

InlBM; GomptUngobaervatloDi on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swediih 
Nation. By BaMvaL Lains, Bk|. Sto. 1». clotb. 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 

Compritinc a Sertt* of Orlt^inal Worki on HIitoTT, Bloipvph;, Utentnre, the Sdencei, Arta, 
and UanDhclDm. Conducted and edited by Dr. I-abdnk*. 
The Berlci, complete. In One Hundred and Thirty-three Volume*. jftV. IS*. (One TOhinw 
onlyremalna tobe pnbliibed.) Theworka,ie ■- " ' 






IbbTkunt^ kiclIi lUi • DP oibn « 



LARDNER AND WALKER -A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

HAONBTISU, and METEOROLOGY. By D. LAannia, LLD. F.B.S., and C. V. Walibb, 
SeirMBry of the Electrical Society. 1 Toll. fcp. Bro. IM. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. LtaDHaB,LL.D.,lic. Fcp. Svo. with Woodcnta |nd Vlfnette Title, Si. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICa. ByDr.LaiDNaa. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6*. ckitb. 
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URDNER-A TRKATISE OS ARITHMETIC. 

Br !>■ LtKDHca, LUD. F.K.S. Fcp. Bro. with ViffBctM Title, >■. dollt. 

1ARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And <ti A|>pllt«lion toUwArU. Bjr Dt. Lardnkb. Fcp. 8ro. VigiMtte Title, and nj 
of WO <lirir>*> I*, clotb. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before tfae Pbanniir'^ii Ileal Society, ud In th« Htdkal Scbool oT tbe landau 
HoqitUI. »n>.iUiutral«lbT*)MireMWaodciiU,Si.lld.claCh. 

E. L.-THE POETIC 

LANDOS. New Edition, 4 volt. fcp. btd. with lllnitrationi b 

lettered; or hindiomelT bonnd in mDroccK), wllb [lit ed^H, ttl. ti. 

The following Work* •cpanlel)' i— 
ThelMPROVISATRICE.Fcp. lOLtd.clatb. I The GOLnsy VIOLET. F<T.Sn).llta.M.cliitl>. 
Tbe VBNETIAN BRACELET. lOi.Sd. dolh. I The TRUVBAOOUft. Fcp. SfO. lOt. ad. tMh. 

LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art ol Collectln(, Preptrlnc, «id MaDntiiH; Object) or Natural HiMorr. For the 
nte or Mniennis and Tnrellera. Bv Hr*. R. Lii (A>mierl; Hra. T. B. Hoidich), Author ol 
" Memoin of Cuvler," la, 8lh HdiUon, improred, nitb (n iccaniit or ■ Virit In Walton 
Hill, ind Mr. WMerton's method or Fneerrinr Aninud*. Fcp. Sro. vlth Wood BnrrmTinn, 
7e- cloth. 

LEE-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

For the bk of Bchooli and Tonne Fenoiii: compriung the Principles of Ctaullkation, 
inlervpened with imuilnjc and InHnictiTe oriitlnal Aecoantsortlie moil remarkable Animala. 
ByMn.R. Laa (tOmerly Hra. T. K. BnwnicH), Aulhoror "Tajidennj," *■ Menioira ol 
Cnrler," Ac. 13mo. with Flfty-flTe Woodcnti, 7>. fid. bound. 

LEFEVRE {SIR G.)-AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES; 

Or, their Importance and Indacnce In Health end Iiiieine. Br Sir Gaoaoa LvrEvaa. .M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal (tollefteof Phyiiciiini-, lale Phyaiclar to the Brill«h Embassy at the Court 
of St. PeUribur;)!, &c. i Author of "Tlie Life of a Tiaiellinz Phyaician," " Themul Cooj. 
lOrt.-'fcc. INjat svo. Ba. cloth. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, '-"•*"="™ 

From hla flrat Introduction to FracticB : includlnir 20 Vearl" Wnniertngt thronghoat thi 
irreatcr part of Europe. 3 vola. po&l Svo. 3 coloured Fbitca, 31i. Sd. cloth. 

LINDIET.-IMTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. LiHOLiT, Ph.D. F.KS. US, Sic. 3d Edition with CorrecUoni and coouderabh 
Addiliona. Svo. with Six Plaiea and uameroua Woudcula, 18a. clolb. 

IINDLEY.-ELORA MEDICA; 

A UotinicBl Account ofall the most important Plants used Id Medicine, In dilTerent Part* ol 
theWortd. Br John LiKULaT,rh.[>.,F.I[.9.,&c. gro. ISa. clolli. 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Oi 



LINDIEY.-TIIE THEORY OE HORTICCITCRE ; 



■in the Principal Operations of GanleninE Dpon l-hyiiolo^cal Prin- 
:BT, rb.l)., F.lt.S. Bvo. nith illunlrationg on Wood, 1^ cloth. 
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PBINTBD FOR LONOUAN, BROWN, AND CO. 17 

LORIMER -LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On Hnne anbjHti tontiFcUd wilb bii CalliDr- By Chaklii LOBiKkm. 3d Edition, lamo. 
with sn Appcnilii, ii. «d, clolb. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or. How to Enloy ■ Country U:e Rationally. Br Hrt. Loddoh, Aotfaor of " Ganlanini for 
Lwlle*,"&c. rep.Svo.withuEuirivinKonStHiXandllluitratlaiKOiiWiMid. [iHUeprnt. 

CoNTBNTB.— Itiiroductlon— Tht Houie— Th* Garden— Domealit Anlmaii— Boral Wallu— 
Hinllau^iu Conntry AmuKmenli— Coootry Datis. 

lOUDON.-SELF-mSTRDCTION 

For YonnK Qintenen, Foreatcn, BalUlfa. land atmardi, and Farmtn; is Arithmetic, Book- 
keepiiK, Geooistry, Menauraiiou, Practical Triironometry, MFchaoln, land-gorYeyinz, 
LeveUfur, Plauninr and Mappinf , Archilectoral DnHinr, and laometrlcal Projection iiDd 
Penpfctive; wiih Biamplrs ibrwinE theitapphcatloni to Hunicuiliue and Atrinnltonl Pnr- 
POKI, By IhaliUJ. C. Loudoh, F.L.S, U.S. tic. 8vo, [I» llie prtH. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beinr the "Arborttiim et Frnticetntn Briiannicom" abridied: conudqinrr the Hardy Tree* 
■nd ahmba or Great Britain, Niliie and Poreijni, Sdeollncally and Populariy Dcicribcd i 
with their PropiRition, Cuitore, and Vm in the Arts; and with Eneravinta or nearly all 
tbo Specio. Adapted ror the lue or Nuraerymen, Gaidenen, and Foreifen. By J. C. 
LoDDON. r.L.3. tc. I lar^ vol. Bvo. with 3000 Rn^rtvinm on Wood, .«9. 10s. cloth. 

The Orliiinal nork may t>e had in 8 tola. avo. with above MO Ocuvo Plata of Ireei, ukd 
npwwdt of WM Woodcuta, ^10, cloth. 

lOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING; 

PreaentiniF. in one •yateniitlc view, thg Hlitory and Preienl Slate of Oirdenlnc In all Conn- 
triea,and^ti Theory and Practice in Great Britaini with the ManBKemtnt oftbe Kitchen 
Garden, the FlowerGardeii,Laying'-DatOroand(,KC. By J, C. Loudon, P.L.S. lie. A New 
Edition, enlarged and macb impraved. I large vol. Bvo. mth nearly 1,000 Bnfr>Tingi on Wood, 

LOUdVn.-AN ENCYCLOPjEDIA of AGRICULTURE; 

Compriaini): the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Ttanirer. L*ylnfC-ODl, ImprDrement, 
and Uanagemenl of Landed Property.andof the Cnltivation and Economy of the Animal ami 
Vegetable prod urtioni of Asricai lore MiiclDdlnf all the lateat Im pruvementi, ■ n-neral H laiory 
of AxricuUure in all Countrlee, a SuUttical View of )U pre«en( State, vim Euneattoni for 
II) fiitnre progreai in the Britiah laleg : lud SnpplemenI, hrlnKing down the won to the year 
1S44. By J.C. LouDOH.F.L.O.Z,andH.S.&c. SIh Kdtiion. I large vol. Sto. with upward) 
of 1100 BaitravingB on Wood, by BrluRon, in. lOi. cloth. 

Tin SnrPLiiiaHT, brincing down ImprovemenUln the art of Field-CnlEnre nrom lg)l lo 
IM4 inclualve, compritinK *ll the prniona Supplementi, and iilutnted with W EofravlDga 
OB Wood, may be had leparaltlf, it. lewed. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OP PLANTS; 

loclndinr all the Plant* which are now found in, or bare been Introduced Into, Great Britaini 
girlnc their Natnnl Hiatory, ■ccomp«Dled by mcb deacriplion), engTaTed fleure), ind 
elementary deiaila, a* may enable* beginner, who ia a mere Enilub railer, toducover ihe 
name of every Plant which he may And in Ocnrer, and aequire all the InrormatioQ reniactiuc 
it which iinaefal and ialereatlnf. The SpedBc Cbitaclera by an Eminent Bolanlit; the 
Dtawinn by J. D, C. Soweihy. F L.S. A New BditlDn, wfth New SupplemeDt, com- 
priainK every dealiable particalar reapecting all the Phrnla originated in, or Introduced Into, 
Britain between the flnl poblicatioii or the work, In ISM, and January IHOi with a new 
General Index to Ihe whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudoh, prepared by W, H. Bailer, Jun. 
and reviled by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 600 new Figure) of Flanl* on Wood, from Drawing* 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. I very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
^S. 13a. M. cLiIb — The last Sup|riemenl, itparalcl), Bvo. Us. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILI^ ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. ContalnlngDeaigni for CotUurei, Villas, Finn 
Honiea, Farmeriei, Country Inni.PnhllcHODBea.PxmchialSchooii, Ire. ! with the reqnMU 
FitHngB-ap, Flltarea. and Famitnre, and appropriate Office*, Oaidena, and Garden Scenery; 
tK\i Dcaign accompanied by Analytic*! and Critical Renark) lllualnlive of the Principle* of 
Arcbitectural Science uiilTasteoa which it iicompoied, and General Btlim alee of the Expense. 
By J. C. LoitDON, F.LS. tte. New Edition, canceled, with a SnppttmeDt, containing 110 
additional pages of tetter-preaa and nearly MO new engnvings, Bvo. with more than aooo 
Bngmings on Wood, ^3. Sa. cloth.— The Supplement, uparattif, Svo. Ts. Cd. sewed. 

■dMiIni riirV«Al nUm. Ihu »• irn IltanpUd bribn, w iLin bai )mi locmipliiliri Unn. lAT^DrrcIcpMIl 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 

A CaUlogue of all the Plant* iniligenoni to or introduced into Britain. The Jil Fdilion, 
with a NEwHtirpLEHBi>T,prepared,DnderthG direction of J. C. Loudun, by W H. Baxth*. 
andrevutd by Gnoaoa Don, F.L.S. Bvo, lis. fid. cloth, 

TbeSiTrPi-aMENTH/Kirare^i, Bvo. Is. fid. eewcd. 

11m LATia SupFLaHKHt iiparalelf, Bi. c 
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LOUDON.-HORTTJS LIGS()SIS LOXDIKENSIS; 

Or, > Catilwue of all Ilw Ucnwun Plinti cuLilvaled tii tbr nciihliaurhood of Urndou. To 
which ire uMedllieiruiutJpHrpt in NiireeKH. Uy J.C. Louitah'. KL.S.Iic. 8vn. TLSd.d. 

LOFDON. -THE SUBURBAN^^(!ARDENKR AND VILLA 

whirh la fonn one: Ihc Amnmninit intl Furi.»hinic of Ihe lluuic; uid Ihr Laying^ul, 
PJ*n(Jnc, ind ecMnl Minirrmnil nf IbcdinlPnindGmunilt'. lhewlioleiil«pl*dfor(rounili> 
from oof pfrrh to tliy vrm iiid upwarda in exieut ; intendnl lor llie ii.almction of those 
iilwkiiowlillleor<;inlenin«ar KunI AflkiniUiU inoiv paniculiuly for tbe uk of Ladies. 
By J. C LoUDOH, F.L.a. &c. 8m. witk above 300 tCuod tnKrai'iiiE>, Ma. cloth. 

LOW (PROFF,SSOR).-ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

Ai<d the eCil.S'OMY of F.STATK.S: romprrhrMtint the Relation of Luidlord and Tenant, 
ami Ihe Frincink* and Forn>i nt l/nwn; Fann-Rnililinin, Enclmurei, llraina, Rmbank- 
niriiCi, and otfer Rural Wnrt^n; Minenl*; anil Woods. By Datid Low, Kki. F.R.S.B. 
Hrofiwor of Arricultnre lo ihe Uiiiveraily of Kdinliursh, ir. ; Author of " ektoeuK of 
Pnctkal AirncultiTe," ftc. Bva. with nuntennu Wood EnKrarinRi, Sla. elolh. 

BBI'',KD^1l«WI*lththf ndlltMtcI'VBfw.rDlni-A.BndabJIM^.' ThFtrrftliH dp thp nUtiiAttoa fif tiw will aha 
bf fetalbd VHT tllnvf'n-T;- mrhit. A.lni|r mnd laluUr qiprndim U iHIhl lAthv irnrk. bttOK^ rofitav labia ol 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

or Oreit Biilain Oetcribed. By David Low, Ew|. F.R.S.E. Profnaor of Agricollure in tbe 
OnlTerailyoT K.dinhurrh: Member of the Royal Academy of Atrhculture at r^wedeai Corre- 
apondinK Member of Ihi- Conaeil Royal d'Ajoiculture de France, of the Sociltf Royale et 
I entrale. be. be. The Plates from Dnflinin by W. NiciMlson. II.S.A. redocrd frain a Serio 
of Oil Pa I nlinn, executed (Or Ihe Ajtricultural Huieum of Ihe linivHsity of Edinburih, by 
W. Sbiels, l(..!i.A. 3 vuli. Itlia quarto, with St plateaof animals, beautifully coloured aAer 
Niiore, ^IB. ICa. half-bound in morocco.— Or In (Our •eporate portion*, u follow : 

The OX. I vol. allaii quarto, with 31 plitel. ^6. Its. td. hatf-boi 

IheHHRKP. I vol. sliaiqua "" 

ThellOHSB. Iral.atiuqui 

The HOO. I vol. atlas quarto, with S plates, lel. it. half.^and in morocco. 

LOW.-AN INQTTIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHE.MIin'RY. By David Low, E!.q. t.K.SE, Prof, of Agricuilnre in the 
t'niversily of Kdiiibiireli sio. «t, cTi'lh. 

LOW.-ELEMEN'TS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

COmprehenilini the Cullivailon of I'laiiis, the Hutliandry of Ihe lluiiit&tic Animals, and Ihe 
Economy of the Farm. By 1). iJiw, Fsq. F R.^'.E,, i'nif of A;cin:lt„tpiii University of Kdin- 
buntb. lib Edit, with Alteralion- ana Ad<liiii.ii>, hti.I aboie -J.W Koj.leuis. Svtt. 31b. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIULI'ED 10 Tlic KDlSltL'KtJil REVIEW. By the Rigbt llu.i. Tiiuuas rAiiKOToa 
Macaiilav. 3d tuition. 3 tola. 8vo. sSa. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By IheKiKht IIou.Thohas Babinoton Macaulat. tlhluiiliuii. Crown Sro. lOa. ad. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackhniie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in Ihe I'nike.iity oi Ula»cow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts. lOs. fid. boards. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 

MOKE. By theRiKht Hon. Sir James Macbisto'H. Ri|.ii>iLfd from the Cohinet Cvdo- 
|«iliai andinlerided as a IrcMiit Uoukor School Priie. I'q'.u.o. vrilb I'urlrait, £a.clolh: 
or bound in vellum gilt (oM i/jf/cI, S". 

MAcfiNTo"s5usnuAMm-j^^^^ 

MISl.'ELLANEOLS WOKKSi inclu.liliK hia Cor.lribul.i'us to "llu- F^tiiiibuivh Itevlew." I 
Collected and edited by tiisIJON. 3 vula. livo. [In tie preu. 

MACKINTOSH, &c. -THB HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jahes .Mackihtusu; W. Wai.lack, l:sq. ; and KDHbMT BhLL, L>q. ID voli. fCp. 
8i'o. with Viipieiie Titli-s, *3. dmli. 

M'CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCII'LES AND 

PRACIICAL INFLUENCE of TAX.MJON and the CUMIINO SVSIKM. bf J. R. 



jogle 



PRISTBP fnU LOSOMAV, BKOWN, AND CI. ) !> 

I'CUIXnCH.-TIIE LTTERATURIi OF POLITICAL Eco- 
nomy; hpfnc » OiiMidMl C«t»lorue of ti.e prtnriniil Work, in Ihe di(r«*nt d.Tiinnienlj of 
PolilicalEroooniy, int;'npcri«liiithlli-loririil,<Jr!llriil,ntiil Uiornpliickl N«'ii'e.'> )<] J. It. 
M'CULLOCH, Fjq. Bvo, [In llie prcii. 

M*CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, TIIEORKTI- 

CAL. AND HISTOmCAL, OF COMMKllCE AXncOMMKRCIALNAVIGATEON. Illin- 
tnted witb Mipi and Pluiii. Bf J. R. M'Cdlloth E>q. Mrmtwr of the Inslltnteof Prniicc. 
An entirely New Eililion. correcFed tbroufhoal, enlnrfed, mail iidbroved. 1 very thick vot. 
Svo.SOt dolbi arUi.alroDtIrli>ir>bauni)ln[iisila, withHexiUebick. 






M'CULLOCH -A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTURICAL, of Ibe various Coumrieii. Plicel, Ind Princlnal N'atitril IJI.|i*rta 
In the WORLD. By J. R. U-Culloch, Eaq. 3 Ibick vols. ero. lUulnted irith 8ii tjtr;;e 
impoitaiit Maps, ^4. clatb. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

nd B.LBi, cmbraciiiiran HiBlPrlfal Skelrb of llie 
nrinlei of MBlheniulical and l'livs(<-iil fieuu-niihy. 
rei-fiitfoiirrrrs.oftherulilicalaiiil^orialaiiidilioii 

MARC RT -CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

" ~ retiimiliarl "" " 

3 VOK. fcp. 



in Ihe Works or Mal 



iarlyKxplainedandtllustratolbrBiperimi 



MARCET -CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

Inirhicblhe Elements o< Ibat Science are hiiniliarly eiplatned.and aduplcd to Ibe canipn- 
benition of Yonnit Peraoiia. lOtli Bdltioii, (niKrged uid corrected by the .\uthor. Fcp. Svo. 



I of Itie h^anb-i 1 
^1 ProperticB of 

I* Ht-flciiion o( .Mirrors ; on Befractlon and Colouri 



t Earth; Ilie Mooni Hydruslalio; \\.c Mecbanicnl Properties of Fluid*; of HprmuM, 
i_.. ... .. ---■■■- "—'--'-al Propcrticaof Air; on WindauJSound J llplii's; 



of IbP Krc I 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which Ihe Blemenls of tbat Science *ie familiarly explained. Tib Ediliuii revised and 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. Ta. Sd. cloth. 
Introdnction; onProperiy; the Diriskin of Labour ; on Capital; on Wareaanil fopulalion; on 
the Condition of Ihe Poor; on Value Bud Price; on Incotnci Income Trom LanilcJrriipcrty^ 
Income from the Cullivillon of Land; Income rmm CapiUllenl; onMoucy; on Cumiucrce; 
on Foreign Trade; on Expend itnr* and Couaumplion. 

MARCET. - CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; eamprebendinK the LIcmeui* of Uouay, witb Ibeir applicaiiuu to A|;riculiure. 
M Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Flaies, 9». cloth. 
Introduction; on Roots; ou Siema ; on Leaves ; on Sap ; on CBmbiam and ttae peculiar Juices 
ofinanlai on Ihe Action of Light lud Heat on Plante i on Ihe Nal>ir^i:itiuii of fltnliij on 
the Action of the Atmoapbere on llanis; on Ihe Action of Water on Hani*) on Ihe ArtiAcial 
Mddeof WsterinsPlautB; on the Action or tht Itoilon Plants; un IhsPrDpiuatloaor Plants 
by Subdivision; on Orentni; on tbe Multl|ilicBtion of Plants iiy .-'«d | Ihe Flower; onCom- 
pound Flonen; on Friiil], onthe9eed; ontheClusiilcatiunori'hinlS) on ArtlAclalSjritemsi 
on the Natnral System ; Botaiiiol Ueonrapby; the lullueuce or Culture on Ve,ceisiioai on 
the De^nenlion knd Dioeaaes of Ptsnts; on the Cultivation uf Treee; on CieCultivaliou of 
Plant! which produce Peruieuled Liuuon ; on IheCultivatiun of tirasses, Tabf reus Kooti, End 
Grain; on Olea^inODs PlsiiM and Culinary VeeeUblea. 
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so CITILOOVB OF NKW WURKt 

MARCET.-CONTERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 



MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

of " MU7'I Qrunnur," " ConTcmtian* on Cbe- 



MARCET. -MARY'S GRAMMAR; 

Inurapentd wllh Storin, ind intended for Ihc Uh of ChlldnD. Tth Bdillon, rerlMd ind 
ATiUT^d. IBino, iM. ikl. balf'baauil. 

MARCET.-THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

WItb ■ Bookof CoDTenUlou (hcwiDr the Rolea of tliF Oime, and iflbnlinc Bnfnpln of tlw 
DUincrof idaTliV ■* 't- 1° uTtrniuied boi, or done up u aputSvo. rolame iu clolb, Bi. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND 

MINERALS. By Un-HAHcicT, ADtlior of "ConTerutiontonCb«iirti7."ftc. llma.li.d. 



MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORT OF ENG- 

LAND, for llH Ux of CbJdRn. By Hra. Mautiit, Aulbor of " ConrenaliOM onCliC' 
miitrr," Kc. Id Edition, with AdditiOD*, coDtiDulBg the Hutoiy to Ibe Reign of Gmxc Ibe 
Tliiid. IBmo. $>■ cloth. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

fiyiUoTHsa. ALrRaCTloherCbOdren. PoM Syo. M. cloth, gilt edgaa. 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Wridan for Tonng People. By Capl. MitRiTtT, C.B. Anthor of "Pettr Simple," 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY; "" 

Or, iha^'reckof Itae FBciflc. Written for Vounc Prople. By Captiiih Habktat. iTola. 
fcp. 8vD, with DUmlrODi KngraTlnga on Wood. Ot. 6d, clolh. 

*.■ 1 be volume* leparalrlf, Ti. 6d. ach. clolh. 

MARX AND WILLIS.-ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

rffecti-JbjtheProtr«»ofairili»atign. By C. F. H. Ma«ji, " ' " 

UeVnivanltTarCOItingen, fee.; ud R. WiLLla, M.D. Mi 
PhyiiciiDs, ftc Fcp. e<o. -ii. clolh. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

CoDipriiing iGenaral Intrwluclory Uutlincof Univerul HUtory, Ancient and Modem, and ■ 
Sarin of Kparale Hiatoria of every principal Nation that eiiiu; their Riae, Pn^treas. and 
Preaent Coodltlon, the Moral aod Social Character of (heir reipective inhabitanta, their 
Rclijilon, Manners, and Cuitoma, tic. By Samuel Madndis. 1 thick vol. ftp. Bn>. lOa. 
dotn; bound In roan, 11a. 



a Royal College of 



MAUNDER— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEBGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of Ihe Engliab 
t^nRuage, preceded by a Compendiooi Onmnnar, A'erbal Diatinctiana,SEc.i a new Uaivenail 
Gaietteer; at^mpendkiuiClauicalUictionary ; aChroDOloglcalAnalyiis ofOeneralHiatorT: 
aDlctloniry of UwTermi. &c. &c. By Samdel Uaithd». 14tti Edition, 1 thick fvL 
hip. Sto. with two engraved FronCiapierea, Bi. M. cloth i boundinroan, iaa.M. 



PRIHTBD FOR LONOUAN, BKOWN, AND CO. SI 

MAUNDER.-THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A Den and popaUr Encyclopedii of Science and the B«U«-Lettm ; Includlni; ill Bnnchu of 
BcieliM, and every Subject eoniieded with Literature and Art. Tlie wholewrillminahinilkil- 
Wylf, adapted to the eompreheiuion ot all pemna desicoui of acquiring InftnTnation on the 
■nblecti CDinpriied in the nark, and alio adapted Tor a Manual of convenient Kererence to the 
more initrucled. By Samuel Maundeh. Sd Edition. 1 tbickrol. fcp. 8vo. nitti engraved 
Frontiapiece, 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, lis. 

MATimER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

ConiiUin; of Jtt emoira, Sketcbn, and brief Noticea of above 13,000 Eminent Penonaor alt A^. 
and t4ation(, from the Eulieit Period of Hialory; fDruinianCH and complete Dictionarr 
of Univereal Dlojp^phy. By Sihuel Maundeb. Sth Edition, reiiied throughout, and 
contaialngacopioaa Supp1emeiit,bronghtdo«iitDl)eceinher, 1841. 1 thick lolume. Fcp.Svo. 

MAUNDeL-THe'cNIVe'r'sAL ClASS-BOOK: 

A neirSerlea of Reading; Leuoni loiiglnal and aelected) for Every Day In the Tear; each 

Leaion recording aome important Kvent In General Hiitory, Biuraphy, lie. which happened 

on the day of ibe month under whkh it ii placed, or dnaiiimr.ln familiar iiinirn»e. ini*.. 

reatlng (brta In Science ; alio a vaiHety of Deacrip 

Poetical GleaninKtt Qneallona for Examination b 

Hhole carefully adapted to Practical Tnition. bf ^•xauni. ^nunuai, 

MONTGOMERY'^' (JAMEirfOETICAl WORKS. 

New and only Complete Kdition. With •< 
Prehcea. Collecled and Edited by Mr. Moni 
Seven other beantiftitly-engnved Plalea, Ma. c 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 



inr the All thor'a recent IntrodnciiOD and Notea. Complete in i 
rd Byron'a Poem*. With a New Portrait, by Geonrt Kichmonil, 

jtSloDertonColtane, the Residence of the Poet, b, , 



Tith Lord Byron'a Poem*. With a New Portrait, b' 

tunner, and a View of Sloperton CoItaKS, the Residence of the Poet, by Thi 

^.H.A. Medium Svo. III. cloth; or *3a. bound in morocca. In thebe«ti 

*.* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. Bvo. with Portrait, and 19 Pli 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition. Medium 3vo. llluttrated with II EnrravlBn liniihed lulhe hlslieat ityli 
of Art. 31a. cloth; morocco. SSi ; or, with India Proof FUtea, tls. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKIl. 

Twenty-flntEdttion. Fcp. Svo. with Four BnarraTlnEa, from Painting* by WeMaU, Ma. Cd. 
cloth ; or, handaomely bound in momcco, in the best manner. Ha. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

NewEdllion. Imp. Bvo. illnttraled with IM DetlKna by Uaclise, etched on Meet. llnlkePrta. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with KnKr>.ved Htle and TIgDette, lOa. cloth j or bound In 

MOORE.'-THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomai Moorb, Eaq. Vols. I to 1, with Vignette Titles, l§a. cloth. 

tbKnWI t.ri li.bil1.l«qr.»laDl nt«ul P)?.*"'™?''''^ *"*''" ""^ 'W''^- 

mo1ial"6f"flowers.""'"""' 

Sd Edition. Royal 8va. with 11 beantlfU11y.co1oured EnEravlnKS. i«l. 10*. half-bound- 

MORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Con talninj; those Agenta known locanae Death in the Horse; witb the Symptoma, Antidotes, 
Action on the 'lliane), and Testa. By W.J. T. Morton, 1Zmo,es.incaa ' onroUen, Sa.Gd. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the 9tndent <n Veterinary Medicine : coDtaininz the Subslancea employed at the Itnyal 
Veterinary CoIIkc, with an attempt at their clauiecatlon, and the FharmacopoiiB of that In- 
Blilution. By W.J. T. Morton. M Edition, llmo. lOs. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF Engi- 
neering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Mobelky. MA. F.R.S., Professor of 

Natural Pbiloaophy and Aalronomy in Kinit'eCollete, London; and Author of -MIIUBtratlooa ' 
of Mechanica," &c. 8vo, with Woodcuta and Diagrams, Ms. cloth. 



22 CATAl.OGUIi OF KKW WORKS 

MOSELET.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHAKICS. 

Ily llip R«T. H. MoBELiT, M.A., Profeuor or N'ltonl Philtnophy and AsKonomy in Kloc'a 
CoKete, Londaa; beiai tbe IHnt Volume oT tbt llliutntiDna or Science by tbc Profnun or 
Xinx'i UoUtce. Fcp. Svo. lailb iiumeroui Woodcuta, 8>. clotb. 

Mi'LLI'lR-INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of SIVTHOUtGY. Br C. O. MiiLLiiii, Anihar of "The HUtory and AnliaDilin of tbf 
Doric >[ace," ftc. Tniuliled Iitim tbe Germui by Jatm Lcilch. Svo. unifonn wich "MSIIer't 

MURKAY.^SYCLOP^DirOF"GE^^^^ »— c.~,.,.„. 



impriiinvji complele DeKription of the Eirthi exhibiting iu Relation to the HeaTenly 
iHidleii, ita raiBlcal ijtnietore. tbe Natnnl Hlalury or each Coontry, and the Induatry, Com- 
tnere-, Pirtttical Inatitutiona, and Cirll and Social fjtatf of all NatioDt. By nuoH Mukat, 



hmifnnt Bata«y, Ix. by Sir w. J. Hooker; ZaolO|Fy, &c. by W. Sviainaon, Baq. New 
Ijlitiun, with Supplement, brinsinfr donn the Slatiatlral InflirEDation contained In tbe work 
loDrr. ISO; i^lhSlMips.dnHn by Sidney Hall, and npnarda of 1000 other EnEnvlnga on 
Woo 1, frnm nrawlngi bySwalnaan, T. I^ndaeer, Sowprby, 8truU, &c. repreienlinic the moat 
rem«rkalilellliiecU of Nature and Art ineTeryBegian or thetilolw. 1 very thick vol. 8to. 

•.•'I'beSii'Pt.HiiRHT.containinir the moat Pmpor;a:it Recent I nfbn nation, may be had 
itparattig, price I*. 

NICOLAS. -THE CHRONOLOOT OF HISTORY. 

Containliic Table*, Calculalioni, and Staiiiuiiiiits indiipenialile for ascertaining the Ttaleaof 
HistoHcd^BveDia, and or Poblic and Priiaie Uocumenls, rrom tbe Barlieil Period to the 
hrtcntTlnie. BySirHAiRia NirOLAS, K.C.M.G. Second edition, correcteil tbroogboot. 
Fcp. svo.ititb Vinnette Title, «». cloth. 

NISBET dlMES)'-raE FRENChTn RHe'iNSTADT: 

A Roniance of the Day. A Friendly Voice rrom the Avon'aBanka lathe Xalions of Germany, 
and other Poemi. By Jahes Nimbt. Post Bvo. T>. fid. cloth, 

OPIErMM.r^FTTHERTriTMUBHfET'^^^ 

Tnlea. By Mra. Orii. Pep. Svo. nitbtHO llluitrationB.ilL cloth. 

OPIE (MRS.) -ADELINE MOWBRAY, OR THE MOTHER 

andDAUGHTBR. And the WELCUMB HOME. Tatea by Mrs. Upih. Fcp. 8vo. with two 
11lu<lnliOD>,e>. cloth. 

OWEN. -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AM) PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATK ANIMALS, deUveredat Ibe Royal College 
or.'<iirircDn>in 1S43. By Richard OwKN, F.R.3. Hunterian Profeaaor to the College. From 
Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.t;.8. and revised by Pivreasor Owen. With 
Gloeaary and lodei. Bvo. with nearly 140 llluatralioni on Wood, Ua. cloth. 

•■• A Second and concludinB; Voluine, beii« tbe Lerturea (On Vertttrala} delivered by 
Prof. Owen durinjt the preeent aeaaon, la in <JU Prea. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

ilr. InatracUont to Vounr Uarried Ladles on the Management of their Houaehohl*, and the 
IteEutation of their Conduct io the various Relatioaa and Uuliea or Married Ijfe. By Mra. 
W. PARRKa. SIh Edition. Fcp. Svo.fta. cloth. 
Social Relatioiia—llouaehDldConcemB— the Regnlalion oTTime- Moral and ReligiouaDuliea. 

PARNEIL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wliereln the Prlnci|>le> on which Koada should be made are eiplained and iltvitnted by the 
Plana, Specification a, and Cnnlracii made uae of by Thoniaa Teirard, Baq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir IIevht I'akn tLU Dart,, Hon. Mcmb.lnat.CiT. Eng.London- 
t'econd Edition, greatly enlarged, gvo.with 9 lar^e plstea, ;«). I*, cloth. 

PEARSON -AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOHY. By the Rev. W. Pbahhoh, LL.D. F.R.3., «ic.. Rector of South Killworib, 

Lticesterabire, and Treasurer to tbe Astronomical Society of London. 1 vola. 4to. with 

Plates, ^T. ;■. Iwarde. 
Vol. I contains Tables, recently compuieil, for racilitutmg the Rcduclion or Celestial ohacrvn- 

tionii and a popular eiplanaiionoriheirt^nslructlon and Uee. 
Vol, 3 contains Ueacrjptiona of the various luatrninents that have been userolly employed In 

determining the Place! of tbe Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Melhodaof Adjoating 
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PIIINTED iOK UINUMIN, DROWN, AND CO, 33 

PERCIVAIL.-HIPPOPATHOIOGY ; 

ASyatemulrTr«liuonlliel>iw<nten and Luaenaa ot IheHoriei with (heir modem and 
inort approved Melhods ot Cure; fmbraciiig the_doctrin« of tbe Knjlish and French 

VoJb. "IIS*, Bwj^ vJ.i.'iw^B^'b^rAsi viL'a.u'!"™^^/'^™"''' ^ ' « »" - 

P£RCIYALL.-TIIE ANATOMY OP THE HORSE; 

EmbraciD)[thef-tnic4ureor the Foot. By W. Pbrcitall, M.R.C.S. 8va,^l,dalh. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD ASD DIET : 

W[lb ObKrvUione mi Ibe Uieteliral K^imen aulted for Dinrdered SUIea of the Diraliva 
Organs ; and an Acconnl oT ibe Uleuries ot aome ot tbe prlncipid MelropaUHn ard otlier 
EMabliahmenla tor Paiiiien, LonatiL-i, (;riminata,ChiJdren. the Sick. tic. By Jun. Pihkib*. 
U.U. P.B.a & L.S. Anfluir et " ElementB dT Materia Medica." e>o. 1«L clolb. 

peschS "(c. fj-eleme^"ts"of physics. 

Part 1— Ponderable Bwlie*. By C. F. PEacHBi., I^nciual of the Royal Hililary Colleite, 
Dreaden. T™n»laied from Ihe Gemnn, with Notea, by E. Wk»t. ?cp. Svo. with Diaitrinu 
and Woodcut.. [iVoBrrorfjF. 

Thia voluiuF has been (ranslpled in Ihe eipecUtion tbat it will nipply a vacuiim Hbich, it 

auicteat Knse o/'the Icmi. popular; I'le preaeni moA ia of « mixed character, beini a aya- 
lemalic Ireatiae adapted (or Ihe uae of achoolfl, eicludinf difficult mathemalicat but retaininj^ 
tiw malbemaiical method i 11 cootain* many numericd iilaatraliona to excrctat tbe aludent 
iutheappUcation of the fonuole, beaide* co|ikHU tables, wtaicb will give it a value lo the 
practical man. The (Orei^ meaiurea bave been reduced to Eniliah atandarda. and a ftw 
notea added 10 th< ari^inaJ matlrr. Theaecosdaud concluding part.caDtaiolDStbe Phyiica 
of linpaarienble Bodiea, is in prepamion. 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY; comprlainnaNaticeDfthenianneraandBlenienlBOf Mineral!! with Accounta 
oflhe Placet and Circumataucea in oliicb Ihey are footid. By William Phillips, F,L.S. 
H.O.S.lic. 4lhEdition,conuderBblyauKmentedbyB.ALLAM,F,R.9.B. gvo. wltli oDmeroua 



PHIllIPS.-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALEOZOIC FOSSILS or CORNWALL, DEVON, and VUST SOHER3BT; obaervedin 
the coune of the Ordnance Geoloeical Surveyor thai DiBlricl. Bv John Phillips, F.R.a. 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

ByJoHnPHiLLim, F.R.S.G.8.,&c. Fcp. e«>. wilh Platea, ««. cloth. 


PHTLLIPS.- 


-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 







PORTER. - A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

Jly O. U. Po«TK«, Eaq. F.R.S. Author of " The Promaa of the NaUon," Ac. I vol. 8TO. wilh 
ViVnetteTltle, andSSBnEravinnraoo Wood,«L cloili. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By O. R. I'uhte*, E«i. F.B-S. Fcp. 8vo. wilh Vipiett* Title 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDON ilERRY. and <il Parts of Tyrone and Fermanssih, eiamLned and deacribed under 
the Audioiitv of the .tlasier-U,:nenil and UoanI of Onlnauce. By J. B. Portlock, F.R.3. 

POSTANs'-PKRSONrL OBSERVAT^ ON SINDH, 



Agent, 



[ecent Eventt. By Capt. Postals, Bombay Army, 



POWELl.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From Ihe Karlieat Periods lo the Ptenent Time. By Badbn PowBLuM.A,,SavillanPro(ei»or 
of Mathematics in the Ijnivrnit) of O^rurd. Fcp. Hvo. ViKoelte Title, fia. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

evo. The last part publiahed il Part lO for 1843, <a. cloth. 
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S4 CATALOaUB OF NEW WOKKB 

pyCROFT (REV. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Mbptcd M ntrr TaUc ind Cipactlr i with AMcdoI« of H» of Iftlen. Br tbc Bev. 
Jav» PYC»orT, B.A. Trlntly (SiLlor*. Oiford- •"•h"'"* " i.ii~ n™.».« l>i««l*» " uiri 

"Qrttk Gimmmir PnctiM." Fcp. Svo. «•. M. 

OTARTERIY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

of LONDON. Edited bir Datid Thom«« AHSTeii. U.A.r.R.9. Fellow of Jem Collne, 
(.'■miirl'lm; Prohuor or Onilory In Klur'i College, Londoo j Vice-Secretarrof tbeG tAj~ 
[inldoclttT- No. I,»f0. M. KKed. -PubliibedqnirttTlr. [No. a on U^ 1<1. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Truiilued bt 3ab*h AaatiHiTnoikitororiUDke'i " HittorjoTthePopt*." ToU.liDdl. 
RIO. Na. dotb. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the Due of ttae ClerfT, Hudi of Fanillln. SeminiriM, ud Junior PnctJUoDer* in H " 
Ac I Si 

REID (DR.) -ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE of WARMINO and VKNTILATINO, with PrelimlDarr Remarti on Health aiul 
UiiEth or life. Br D. B. KiiD, H.D. F.B.9.B. Sto. with LHmtuui, tad ax Bn^railiic* 



jmpriiiuK 1 com]>leIe Moilem DiapcnMlory, and i -.— 

ig t^ptoina, Cangea. Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of Ibe Uiiei 

Edinon. Svo, lla.buardi. 



BylLRaiCE, M.D. 1*teFenowDribeflayali;olleKeDr9Dr(eoiu 









REPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHlTBCniRB oMhe^lat* lluupHkT RirruH, £«.! bOiw^bUei 



•ubjeet*. New EdiliOB, withan biatorical ai , _,^.._ , 

a Bi<«Tulikcal Notice, Note*, and a copioua aipbabttlcal Indut. By J. C t>0Di>OH,FX.3. 
ftc. Orbinally pobliihtd ia I rolio and I quarto vohiinu, and now annprlacd In I *oL Sn. 
llluatnlM bT aimards of UO Engravinn, and Poitiait, Ma. clolb; witli coloond l^ttca, 
^1. b. cMb. 

RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

BNCI.I.-'II DICnONART, compiled from tbe be»t aourcea, cbicar Geraun. By the Rcr. 
J. B. RiDOLt, M.t. «tbEdiliDu. Sro. Jl(.6d. clolb. 

*,• Scpuately— Tbe BngUah-Lalin pact, lOs. Sd. Flotfa ) the LMIa-Eng^lab part, lis. dotb. 

RIDDLE.-A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For tbe walalroat-poclift. AODidetolhe Mnninz, Umliij.and riiMAawiluitianof I^tin 
Qaaiical Wotdl. Hy tbe Rev. J. B. BloOLa, H.A. Royal Slmo. ta, bouod. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of ReligiODalnatniction for VDanEFenona. By the Rev. J. K. Riddli, 
U.A. Fcp. SvD. e>. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or, Annala of tbe CThrlMian Charcb, tnm ita Fonndalion to the prearnt Time. Containinr * 
View or lienenl Churcb History, and tbe Caorae of Secular BveoU', the LimlU of Ibe 
Church and Ita Relationa to the State; ControTenlea ; Sects and Panies) Bitn, 
Inalitntlona, and Diacipliat ; Eccleaiaatlal Writen. Tbe whole atrannd accordinf to the 
orderot Haleg.anddiildcdintoSevenPeriadi. To whicb are added, Ualt of Conncili and 
Pi^es, mriarcha, and Archblihopa of Caoterbtirr- By tbe Ker. J. K. Riddle, M.A., 
Author of " The Complete L«lin Dictionary." Sro. Its. clotb. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE ; 

Containinr ample Deacrlptloni of all tbe line leailLnc TarieliM of RiMeg, reiulariT dlMed In 
•'-- "■■- "— ■ "■"■- Hiitory and mode of Cnlture. By T. Uivsis, Jon. id Bdl- 
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PRINTED rOR LONOHAN, BROWN, AMD CO. 30 

ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIYE VIEW OF THECDLTDRE 

of thf VINK ander GLA3d. By jAHAt EoDIIAK, OudenwU H. WUwd, Bm-EahUn Hill, 
yorkibln. IMlo. M. Sd. dolh. 

ROBERTS (GEORGE).-THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 



atiS 



ROBERTS. -AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DIcriONARTnf theTenni lod Lan^uase of OEOLOOTi de*lEii«l (or Ibearlr Student, 
and tluMcHholitte not DiMltsreit prottreu id tbc Science. ByG.RoaBiT*. , Fcp. 6i. ciotb. 

ROBINSON.- GREEK AND ENGLISn LEXICON TO THE 



ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CDLTIVATOR; 

Ointainiiig ■ plain and accurate Ueacriptlon of all tbe dilTrrent Species orCaliniiry Veiieublea, 
Kith the PHHt approved Method of Caflivalinr them by Natnral and ArtiBrial Meani, and 
the best ModesarCookiDKIbeiDi aiphalMlicanir arranged. Togetber with a Ucscript' 
the Fhvatfil Herb* in General U>«. Alao.aomeRecDllei-iinngarthe Life of Philip Ui 

r.A.S.,Oardenetiotb«Wor»'-'-*-"' *■ — ■- ' •^'' — "■" ' "- 

Aattwr of " The Fruit Cntiiri 



to the Worahlpful CompanT of Apolbecarl 



-. B»A 



ROME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

1 roll. fcp. am. »itb Vipiette Title*, 11>. clotb. 

RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 

lllnstrated bjr Coloared Htpreunlatiuna of tlie Kaloni and Artificial Inaect ; ai 
byafewUb■er^'atian•and fiulrucliuni relatlie to Trout and Graylinrpiahini 
Roma ld>. ad Edition, Svo. with M coloured Plate*, lia. clotlL 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Hkhbt Roacoi, E*q. Fcp. Sro. with Vignette title, 0*. clotb. 

SANDBY (REV. G.)-MESMERISM AKD ITS OPPONENTS : 

WitbaNamliveofCaaei. By the Rev Gaoj 
ofAll^intawltb St. Nicholai, South Klrahm 
the Eul oT Abeixavenny. Fcp, Svo. fl*. cloth. 

SANDPORD (RET. JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

Or. Church, School, and Parith. By John Sandtohd, H.A. Vicar of 

to the Lord Biibop of Worceater, Hon. Canon oT Worcater, and Rural uum. siu. low uu- 

merou* WoodcaUh 16a. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-AV'OMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHABACTBR. By Hn. JohhSindfobd. flth Edition. Fcp. Sra. Sg. cloth. 



SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

ByHn-JoHiiSAiiDFanD. 2dKditiDn. Pep. Sra. Ta. Cd. cloth. 

Tbe Formatian or Female Chancier-, Relliion a paramonnt Object ; the Importance of Rcliffon* 
Knonledfe; Cbriitiuilty.UoctrlDaluifFraclical i the Emtiloynent of Time i SIndy.UaUode 
and it* Kecommenilition ; Accomi>liahnieal ; Temper ; Taite ; Beneroienct ; Uatriin i tta* 
Young Wife ) tbe Voung- Mother. 
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UHTALUUOB OF NEW WOIIKS 



SANDHURST COILEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 






ELEMENTS or ARITHMETIC uid ALCRBRA. ForllK lue or the Boytl MiliUry Colkn. 
Itandhurtl. Uj W. t'cutt, Bu. A.M. ind F.R A^. 8«ai«l Hathfmdlcal Pniftssor inthc 
Inilitution. B«iog Ibe ijecontt VoliUBe of the i^mlliinL Cotine of Hathematict. e>o. 16*. 

ELEMRNTSof GEOMETRY; conniitinK of the lint Four and SUth Booka of Euclid, chicOr 
from tbc Tixi of Ur. Robert Simaon : with Ibe priiicipKl Tbeomna Id I'roportiOD, and * 
CoarHof l>rKtia] Gfometryon tbt Urounil; alio, Four Tract!! rFlalinic to Ciirin, Planri, 
■nd Solida, wilh one od apbclical Geainetry. For Ibe uu of tbv Rofal Militarr Coliccc, 
c — ••. — . ii„ r,„„ fJiaaiiM, Prolfssor of Maihpmalic* Id the loalitstiOD. Being the 
" " " " ibmany diagrania,l<li. Bd. 

SCORESBY.-MAGNETICAL ISVESTIGATIONS. 

By tbe RfT. Williaii Scokisbt, D.D. F.R.S.L. and R. tic. frc. CompHlilir iDTcMieationa 
concerniDjc tbt Lana or PriQcipIn aOectid); Ibe Po*a or Masnclic StHl natn or Bars, Id 
ctHobinatiaiiaawellaiaingly, under varloiu coDditioDi ailo Mul, Hardoeu, Quality. Form, 
&c. a* alao ronceming tbe comparalin Fonen of Caal IrOD. Part 1, 8ia. with I'lilea, S>. 
elotbi Partl,iOt.Bd. 

SCOTT.-THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Waltkk Scott, Bart. New dilion, 1 rata, fcp, Bvo. xitb Vlj^iette Tillei, 11a. cloth. 
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r E. Saivmri. 3 voli. pwt Svo. 31a. cloth. 



SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer (o Wilher*. With Uio(n«iihical Sketchea, by R. Southi 
Svo. 30s. clotb; Rith gilt ed|{», 31a. Gd. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

Frorn Ben Joiuod 10 Beattie. Witb BioinDhtcal and Critical F 

eonBigiini^af addilK 



il Prefacea, by I) 
.. _ .jemenl.by Lticr AmiN! eonBigiinraf addilional l^lect 
\t Worka or Crabbc, Scotl, CDleridgc, PriDgle, Cbarlatte Sniith, and Mn. " ' 



SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 



morocco, by Hayday ; oi 



SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPBARE-, [d nhicb notbinc la added to the <)r>Eiai>l Text : bnl Ibaae 

Esq. F.RJB. SevcDlh ICdition, I Jarre vol. en>. irllh 36 lUuatraliuus alter Smirke, Sx'. 
SO*, cloth ; ar 31s. 6d. gilt edms. 

•.* A Ltbkabt Edition, •rilboat lllastralions, 8 vols. Svo. ^4. Ma. Cd. hoarda. 

SHELLEY, ftc-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. aHKLLET. Sir U. BuiiwsriB, 
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PRINTED FUK LONGMAN, BBdWN, AND CO. 27 

SHELLET.-LIYES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Sin, Shbllkv, mdolhen. l val«. tcp, Svo. oitb ViEoclte TiUei, 12a. cloth. 

SHOEI WHIST : 

It! Rise, Fnftesa.iod Laini with ObserrMloiie to make any one iWliiat Player; contumlnic 
■iBO the Laura of Piquet, Cuhdd, Ecart^, Crllibace, BackittDimsn. By Uiior A ' • • • •. 
etb BditiDD. To which are added. Precept! for TyiM. By Un. B *• • ••. Fcp.Sio. Sa. 

SISMONDI.-HISTORT OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; 

Or, of the Origin, Progresa, and Fall oT Pretdom in Italy, from a. D. 416 to 1809. By J. C. L. 
Ue iiifiiDNDi. 9 vola. fcp. 8vo. with Vifnette Titlea, l:ta. doth. 

SISMOKDI -THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 



SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

BySirjAHEB Edward Smith, M.D. F.IL3., late Preeideotor (he Uoncan Society, tu. 

a vola. SVD. 1^3. III. boanla. 
Conlenta .—Vola, 1. to IV. The Fu>wKitiKa Plants and the Fsbnb, ^1. Sa. 
Vol. V. Pan 1, lit.— Ckiftohauia ; cumprisinr the Moaaea, Hepalicc, Lichens, Chancec, 

■ndAlgc. ilydr W.J.HooHKB. 
Vol. V. Parti, lla.— The FoKOi—coDipleting the work, by Sr J, W. Hookbb, and the Bct. 

M. J. BiRBBLBi, F.L.a. &c. 

SMITH-COMPENDIUM OP THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, ad Edition, with Additlooa and Correctloiu. By Sir W. J. Hookik. 
l>oio. ;«. «d. cloth. 
THE SAHB IN LATIN. Stb Edition, llmo. Tb. td. 

SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sirl. E, Smith, late Preudent of the linnean Society. 1th Edition, corrected; in which 
theotjedof Smilh'a " Onunmar of Botany" la combined with (bat of the " IntroducUon." 
By Sir William Jackiok Hodkbr^ K.H., LL.D., tie. svo. wilhM Steel Plates, IGa. cloth ) 



By the same Anthor, 3d Edliion, 
LETTERS on AHEKICAN DEBTS. First printedin " The Momlog; Chronicle." Sto.M. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

f^ntainliiK all the Author's laal Introductioni and Noiea. Complete in one TOlnme, medium 
Bvo, with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron's Poema and Thomas Moore's Poetical 
Works, 31a.; or 4^. iwundin morocco, in the best manner, by Heyday. 

Also,Bn Edition in 10 tola. fcp. SvD.nitb Portrait and IvPlatea, ^3. IDs.; morocco, ^4. Ids. 
The following Works, aepanlely :— 

JOAK of ARC Pep. 8ro. i». cloth. ITHALABA Fcp.Sro. Sa.cloth. 

MADOC Fcp. evo.sa.clolh. BALLADS, Sc » tola. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth. 

t:UIUjEofKBHAMA....Fcp.8vo. is. cloth. RODERICK Fcp.Sra. M. cloth. 



SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

with an totraductory View of Ibe N'sval History of England. By R. South EV, Esq. 
B. Bell, Esq. t vola. fcp. Bto. with Vignette Titles,in.Toa. cloth. 



SPALDING.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

BySAMiiKLSpALDiNa.U.A.of theLondonUnivcnity. Svo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 



2b CATAJ.OGtJB OF N£W WORKS 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

Bt tbe Anlbar of " The Monl of nmcn." Id BditioD. Rofil «n>. »<th D beulUttllr- 
cnkiDRdBiicnTiiipafttaerareMTncaaf (InalBiituo, ^1. Ila. ftLclotb. 

SPOONER-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FTJNC- 

TIONS, ind DISEASES or the FOOT and LEQoribi HORSE; comprehendinr the Com- 
puitlTe Annloni)' of tbc«e put) io <itb«T Animil*, embnclnc the lubject oT FboeiiiE UKl 
the ptopn Treatment of the Foot; with the Etatloiiale utd Kffecu of virioiu Imponut 
Operiitioiii, sod Ibe belt metkodi of perA>niiin( Ibem. By V. V. 3poomih, ;il.Il.V.C. 
inno. Tt. 6a. cloth. 

STEBBING -THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHTIRCH, 

(Tom it! PamuUUDn to A.D. I4n. Bt Ow Rev. U. Sroaiita, M.A. Ac. lTOb.rcp.BTi>. 
with Vlfoette Titlei, IIl cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Bt the Rei. U. BriBiina. 1 roll. rep. 8>o. with ViEnett«1~itles, IJi. cloth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN ClIIB. 

A Treatiie an the Sleun Enrine. By the Aktiiah Club. Nm. 1 to ». *to. la. each, tewed 

To be coDiplacd in H Honlhly ParU, eacb UliutnlBl by * ateel Plate and Kveral Woodcuu' 

TUB irork Kill liirea complete accoani of the }!teaai Bnjrine ai applied to Hinet, Hilli 

Railway!, and Sleam Navii^llon ; will contain Practical Ruin and Examplea or the ba 



n Kn^lan 



STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL i coBtaiuiiic InfOrmatian oeceiMry tm peraona conntcted with 
Mercantile ASaini conslatingor Ibe Regalation Acta of (bcCniionin for the United Kinr- 
dom, and Brttitli Poueaaioin abroad j Narintion Laws i Reriitry Acta : Dntlu of Cuatuioa 
or the United KinKdom, the Brttiab PlantatTona in America, Canada, and lale or Uan, in the 
Eaat tndiea, Cape of Good Hope, New South Walei, and Van Dirman's Land ; SmuFrhnz 
AcM; PilDtanthroasbont England and Scotland; Inaurancea; CDmiDercial lYeatiea: Dock 
ChaiYeaon SbippinR, &r. New Edition, corrected by J. SriaaMAN, Secretuy to the Eaat 
Ind)a and China Aa.tociation. With Tablea or Muniet, Wev'liU. Meaaurea, and Exchanna. 
ByDr. Keui. With a Supplement. 1 huge ToL b™. *l- la. cloth. 

STEPHENS -A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; 

or, BEETLE::: containiuaDeacrlptlonor all the Speclea of Bectlea hitherto aacertaliwd to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, be. Hllh a Complete Indei of the Genera. ByJ. F. 
BrspHaHl, F.L.3. Anlbor or '-Itluatntiona of Kniumoiogy." Foat Svo. Ita. cloth. 

STRONO.-BREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

A Slatiitical Deacrlptiun of that Cgnntry : Its I^ws, Commerce, Resoarcei, Public Institutions, 
Army. Navy, &c.— (tarn the arrival of KInc Otho, in 1B3S, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Aniheutic Sources. By FsEDERica ^aoHS, Uaq. Consul at Athena 
rbt IbeKingdomsofBavariaand HanoTcr. Svo IDs.clutb. 

SITMMEEIY (MRS. rElIX).-THE MOTHER'S PRIMER: 

a Little Cblld'a First Step* In many ways. By Ur*. Fblix EttimiaLV. Fcp. Sro. printed 
In colours, with a FroDliiplece drawn on ilnc by WUIiam Hnlready, R.A. la. sewed. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : 
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PRINTED FOR LnVQUXS, BROVN, AND CO. 

SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

arUDV OF NATURAL HISTORY. BflT. S>ainboh, Ek). Pep. Svd. Cl cloEh. 
AThiatisiohth>NatdiialHi>tort and 

SiraioMiB, Eaq. Fcp. Svo. Its. 
Natdral Hiitost and Claistttcatioh 

OF QuADBUPRns. Bf W. S<iilD»n. B». 

Fcp. Biu. nilb ricDttlt title ud ITS Wood- 

Natuiai HnTO«y ahd CLAwiricATiaM or 

rep. evo. ViEnette Tltl«> and abave lOO 
Woodcnli 11a. cloth. 

Abba HBiM INT or 



■■PHISIAHS,ANDKErTIl.llS. By 

K)n. Ek). 1 voU. ftp. Svo. niib 
VfoodcuU uid Vignette lilies. 



. Tbiatisb on Halacoloov ; or, the Natu- 
nl CtBulllcitlon of abelli ind Shell-dih. 
By W. SninioD, Bhi. Fcp.Svo.withViicnelte 
Tille mid Terr namerooi lUoitrMioiu on 
Wood, 6s. cloth. 



gnphr of Zool^Ma, m 
■ - ' li. cfc'th. 



jkard, Esq. Fcp, Sro. with Vicnette 

Tille ind WoodcoU, U. cloth, 
Amixali in Mbraobbih. By W. SninMni, 
En. Fcp. Sio. VicDstte Title iDd DDmeroDS 
Wosdcnti, Cs. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND -THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp. Svo, with Vijnelte Title, - 

TATE -HORATIUS RESTITUTUS 

Or.theBookBof Ht 

Bmtley, from the Ti. ..__ _ ... . . 

Terymach enlar|[ed, on (he Chroiiolo^ of the Worki, on the Localities, _ . . ... 
Chuacter oftbat Poet. By Jahu Tatk, MA. Second Edition. To which It 



ace ariBD^ Id (TbranolO)^l Order, accordinc to the Scheme of Dr. 
it of Gesner, corrected and improved, Witha Preliminary Uiaaertalion, 
H) (he Chronology of the Worka, on the Localities, and on the Life and 

t. By JahibTatk, MA. Sec " ■ ■ ' 

m the Metret of Horace. Svo. I: 

TATE -THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF 3T, PAUL, op the basla of the Acts ; with InteraUry Matter of Sacred 
Narratire, lupplied from the Bpiitlei, and elncldaled in occasianal Uiuertationa : with the 
MorcpBDllnia of i)r, Piley, in a more correct edition, anhjoioed. By Jahbb Tati, H-A. 
Canon Reaidentlary of St. bid's. »to. with Map, ISa. cloth. 

TAILER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rer. Chablxb B.Tatlbh,H.A. Rector of St. Peter*!, Cheater, Anthor 
of ''May Yon Like It," " Records of a Good Han's Life," &c. Fcp. Svo. «a. cloth. 

TAYLER^CREVrCHARLES B.)-LADy MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rer. Chabibs B. Tatlbb, Rector of St. Peter's, Cheater; 
Author of " Uargarel, or the Pearl," &c, Fcp. Sto. [In liipnn. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 

Sermooa. By the Rer. C, B, Tatlkb, M,A. Rector of St. Feter'i. and Etenlnr Lectarerof 
St. Mary's, Cbenter; Antborof'- Records of a l^ood Han's Life," tic Fcp. Svo. Ss. cU>th. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-DORA MELDER; 

A story of Alaace, By Meta Sakdek. A Tranilation. Edited by thi " - - - ■ 
Author of " Recorda o^ a Qood Han's Life," ftc. Fcp. Bro. with two llii 

TAYLOR.-THE STATESMAN. '"""' 

By HbnbtTaitlob, Esq., AnUior Of "Philip Van Arterride." ISmo. Be. Sd. boardt. 

THACKER.-THE COURSER'S ANNrAl REMEMBRANCER, 

■Dd STUD-BOOK I beisK an Alphalietical Retnra of the Ranning at all Ilie Public CdutsIdc 
Clubs in England, Ireland, and Scotland, fi>r the Seaaon IHl-tl; with the Fediirreet (aslkr 
as received) of the Dogi that won, and tbe Doc* that ran up aecond for each Priie : also, a 
Betom of all ainfle Matcbn mn at tbOK Heetftca -, with a Avllminary Eaaay on the Declakn 
of Short Otursea. ByT.TsAciBa. avo. lOi. cblh. 

THACKER.-A POCKET COMPENDITTM OF COURSING 

KULESandBTE-LAWS,fOTU*eintbeField. By Thomab Tb wkbb, lima. 1*. Od. lewed. 
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r NEW. WORKS 



THIRLWALL.~THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By IfacRiiMRer. IlKLoBDBisHOrorST. David's. 8 vols. fcp. 8to. Wilh Vifcnf Ite Tide*, 

A Library Friillon nf BISHOP THIRLWAI.I,'? TIISTOHY of GHEBCB, h 
denij Svo, To be pubiiihrd in montbly t(' 

THOMSOK (JOHN).- 

At Thnt, Four, Four-in<l-a-l 

nrom One to Three Mundren sna Msiy-me iiKVs, iii i rejiuwr proireBnoii or »lre[e Ukvii 
«llhln[ereetalmlllhF>l-oi-clUte(,rrDmOne totKFlveMontbB,iii<IMmOnetoT<^ YnrL 
Alto.Tablr^ ihowina: thp Kirliinii>on BILIa, arCoinniiHioiiaiiGmHl>,&c. rromOnp-eiirhlhla 
Five per Cent.; ind Tables nbewmi Ihe Amounl of iiny yalsry-. rncome, Bipense. tec. by lb« 
Day, Monlh. or Year, To oliicb ••re. preliied, aTH))le of l)i»:ouut on ItUlc al a cerUiii num- 
ber of Days or Months; and a Talile ahevimc Ibe eiact NumliernT I>bv<. from anr Day 
thronirboni the Year, 10 IheSlst of Deremlier. the oaunl period to which Interest la calculaledf. 
By JOHNTHOMsaN, Acconntaiit inEdiDburgb. IIido. U. bound. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

rated with Scveaty-uven Deslsus diaini m 
„Club:- " 

Kn^raved by Thompaon and other eminent Knitravera, 
Square crown svo. One Guinea; bound in morocco. In thebeil manner, by Kayday, 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMl- NT OF THE SICK 

ROOM, neceaaary, in Aid or Medical TreatmenI, for the Cure of Diieascs. 
Todd Thohsoh, M.H. F.L.S- «rc. Post 8vo. 10». «d. clolh. 

THOMSON.-AN ELEMENTARY TREAT[SE ON ALGEBRA, 

Tbeorctlcal and Practical. By Ja»ks Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Malhcmalica in Ibe 
Unlrersity DfGtasDVW. Ilmo. la, clolh. 

T0MLIN8.-A POrULAR 1A¥ DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explilninit the Terms and Nature o( FjiarKab l-awi utapled to the comprehenslOD 
of peraona not edarated fbr Ibe leral profesalon, and affording information peculiarly useful 
ID Macislrales, Merchants. ParochiaT OlGcera, and Olhera. By Tuohas KuLVKk Tomlinb, 
Attorney and Solicitor. 1 Ibick vol. poM Bro. lU. cloth. 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to Ihe Cauaea of thdr priodpal Variationa, from 1791 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by aSketch of the Hillary of the Com Tradein the WTiroCentariet. ByTHoUAS 
Toon, R*q. P.R.8. 9 vols. 6to. ^1. Id*, dotb. 

(A Cmllniuitian tf ikt AbarrA 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the Slate of the CtRCLI[„VTION in 1839 and 1R39: with 
Remarta ou the Com Laws.andonpropoaedAlteratiDnsin our Hanking SysteiD. 8ro. IXs. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

8to. Thelastpirt published Is Part 4 Of Vol. 3. svo. nitii Plates, fia. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF I 

LONDON. Ito. The lut part publishnl li Put a. Vol. S, with Fl.tM, 19). «il. colourfll, ' 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL | 

Engineers, 4(o. Vol. II. witbTnenty.tbrce Unely enured Plates, 2Ss, clcitb. [ 

Vol 111. with Nineteenfinely engraved Plates, ^1. ISa. 6d. doib. | 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 1 

ARCHITECTS or I/lNDONt consisting of a series of Papers on " Ant>nuit>rs,"and •■ Coo- ! 

itruclion." By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.)J. Ac. i AmbtVK Poynler, Herr HAllmaon.or Hmn- | 
over: Dr. Fanday ; Mr. Bmcebridgej llerr Benth, of Berlin : Joseph Gwilt, F.ij.A F.A.S. i 
Hr.C. H.Smith I Mr. C. Fowler, [fon. Sec. i Mr. W. A. Nicholson, or Lincoln; and Mr. J. P. 

nvworth. Vol.1. Parti, tt«. with nunierousbihograpliicind woodcut illaUratlons,14t.ck>t)i. I 

>.• Part I, Vol. 1. nniform nith the above, Ifis. doth. | 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part piihUshcd is I'arC 3, Vol. XIX. tto. with Pities, 4Ds. I 
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FRINTED rOR LOKGMAK, BROWN, AKD Co. 31 

TURNER -THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FmrntlK Etrllest Penod lo (be Dotb of Bllubelli. By Shakoh Tdbnk, Bnq. F.A.S. 
K.A.S.L. lliola. BIO. ^S. as.clotb. 

THB HISTORT of the ANGLO-SAXONS; compfiMnj thcHislory of Fjitlinrt Tnni the 

EiriiMi Period lo Ihe Nonmn CorqueM, St h Ed i lion. Svola. avo. ii. Si. Wrdi. 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND durlnfc tbf MIUUI.E A0E3; campiisinE <br Reijrns froni 

Williim (ht Conqufrar to thf AFcrssion aTJli'iiry VIII., mil alto [he Miilory of (be Liten- 

torr, KeliEion, Porlry, and Pro^rnsof ihe KfCamution Bnd ol Ihe Laaguage during Ibat 

period. Sd Edition, fl vols. Svo. fa. boardi. 
THB HISTORY of the RBIGN of HF.NRr VIII. ; comnrixinfr Ibr Polilical Hialory of the 

commencement of Ibe Engliifa RcrDrniBiion : Ixriiig the Pint l'*rt of tbe Modem Hiilorv of 

England. Sd Edition, i vols. Svu, Ms. lioar<is. 
THE HISTORY of the REIONS of EUWAKt> VI., HARV, and ELIZABETH; being the 

Second Pari of Ibe Uodem Hitlory ofEnicland. 3d l^diiion. t viria. Bvo. aia. bmrdt. 

TDENER.-IHE SACRHD HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

PhiiocDpbically contidered. By Shahon Tuhner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edition. Bvota. 

Vol. I considera the Creation and Syilem of Die Earlh, and onti Vegetable and Animal Racw 

Bnkind, and in tbe Deluge, and the 

Vol 3, the Frovlsiona for the Perpetaation and Support of Ihe Human Race, tbe Divine Sjilem 
of oar Social Combinationa. and the Supemalaral Hixlary of Ibe World. 

TURNER.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

AndaNewSyaicmofShwinic.byone.sldednalllnK; and ou tire Nainrp.OHgin.andSyinpiomi 
of the Navicnlar Joint Un.enes., with Preventive and t:u™iive Treatment. By Jambs 
TirnNKa, M.K.V.C. Uoyal Svo. 7>. »d. trotrdt. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATBK SHELt^ of the BRITISH 1SLAND.S. A Sew Edition, (horouEbly reviied and with 
conaideiable Addiliona. By John Edwahd Giiav, Kee.>er of IIw Zonloiical Calleclion in 
tbe BrlHtli Mtutnm. Poal gvo. with Woodcult, and 19 Coloured flates lla. clotb. 
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URE -DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containinit a clear Exposition of Ibeir Prlncinlea nnd Pmr.tice. Hy ANDnew Urb, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.O.S. M.A.S. Lond.i M. Acad. N.L. I'bilad. ! S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ.Hanov. ; Mulii. 
tie.lic. SdBdilion.carrecled. »va. illaslrated willi llMEngraviugaon Wood.Ws.datb. 

URE.-RECEST IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUEAC- 

TURBS.and MINES; bdng ■ Supplement to hia Uicllonkry. By Andbbv Ubk, U.D. 

VON ORLicH (CAPT.)- TRAVELS U INDIA; 

lncludir.|t:-r.lmleandtheI>unjab,1nlM2BiidlM3. ByCaiit.LtoeuLuVo.tOiiLICH. Tramilaled 
rtumllie7:m.<na,1)yll. EvaksLlovI), E»|. (jvol^.Sto. wi1btH0coIour«dlilliuei>phic Frou- 
tiipiiceso.' one o/ihe Galea or Somnautb, and the 1'utlfbMinar.orColi.iiinr-nTte.lnnir Delhi 
bylhe Emperor Catleb ab Deen, to commemoinle the overthrow uf the Hindoo I'owerhy 
hiiniuIlM; andDumerouallluatrationaonWood. [Juf muff. 

WALKER (GED.)-CIIESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One ITioueand tiairei uf Clie^l, at really played by tbe Brat ChesaPlayen; 
rormini a coratilite Encyclopwdiaof Reference, and preaenilng tbegrealeii Coiled ion extant 
o( fine ipeclniein of alraleu- in eiery alage of tbe Game. Sclecled and arranged by G«o«OE 
Walhei. Author of " Lheaa made E»y," "ANewTreUiie onClieaa," be. avo. IOa.ad. 
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CATALOODH or NET WOBXfl PRItTTBD FOR LOHOUAN AMD C 

WARDLAW -DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THB 90C[NIAN CO^TRUVKRSY— Ite Unity of God, ind th; Trinitror Pcnonnii 
Godhndi th«SupRi»e Uivinit; of Jnui Chrirt ; the [koclrineof Ibe Atohcmenl : the Cbii 
CUncur, Ac. by R:1Lfh Uaidlaw, D.l>, Sih lidition, Sio. lii. doih. 

ffATERTON -ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

CttieHj Ornllholosy. By Ch«iili.!i Watrhtoh, Esq., Aolbor of " Wwdcrinn in B 
AtntrioL." With in Atrtobiognphy of Ihe Ataihsr, ud * Vitw of Walton BtIL I 
Bditkin, fcp. STO. Si, clolh. 
BBCOND SBRIBS. Wiib ContinuUion of Mr. Whtiitoit'i Anlobloimiphy. M RdJIion, 
tc^. en. wiib ■ new ViciHtte by T. Cm'ick, A.B.A. U. «d. cloth. 






WEBSTER -AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 



Comnrilinjr inch anbJccU u ire moit immfdiitely connecUd irith HDOiHicetrini: i 
ConaTBrliBnntaamiaUr.r^"— -"' -"- ------ '-• ■-- - ' - — ' T . . 



ConMroction of Domeatlc _ 
Ibem— A deKripUon of the 



Dntietof 
ud tbe nwttaodi of preiwrvfii 
Natore and Ibc Prepantton i 
anpkwed In DRniirdtbe' 
Vitel Ctrrfun— PrcwTTii 
WiBvrni, F.Q.9. ftc.; u 
1 InrRTOl.an). illuatraMdi 

•n tiMM Jui tUlH-> allUll Id 



WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Contilninf Plain and Conciie llbaemlions on Ibe Conitrnction and HaMxemail i 

Btable. lie. 17th Rdiiion, cnlirely recondnicled, irilb conaiaerable Addition* and A 

tloni, brinclnf the work up to the nreient ilate of VkterinaiY Science. B* W.C. SrooNKa, 
Veterinary Sorceon, be. be. Bto. with colonrcd Plate, l«i. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 

Or, Pnctical l.)b9eriailaoi on the Diaonlera of Cattle and other Uomealic Animals, except 
the HorM. Ctb Edition, re-arran|^, with copioua Additiuna and Notes, by W. C. SrooKsa, 
Vel. Surgeon, Aolbor of a "Trealiie on the Influenia," be. -Sro. Vs. cloth. 

WIGAN (DR. A. IJ-THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 

PrOY*d by tbe Strocture, Functions, and Dlaeaaei of the Brain, and by the Pbeno 

U....I ». o, ,„d ihewn to beesaenlial to Moral Reaponsibilily. With an Appendix -. 

>ce of RcIIeIdu on Inuniiy ; 9. Cmlectara on the Nature of the Mental 
!he Manajtwnenl of Lnnalfc Asyhima. By A^L-WloaH, M.D. 8*0. 11*. cL 

11 ItKM ni)ii«H. CDmblalH 

a.fj ___^^^ 

-THE EKGINES oTwAR, to. 

•rojectile InMnimenls and Enginea of Wirhre i 

..„ ,. . ,., Fire-Arms, the Hlitory and Hanuftcturt of G 

pawilri? of Snordi, and of the «uk uf the D..inMru* Fijture in Sword Uladea, with t 
Obiervilious ot Bronie, be. By H. Wiliikson, U.R.A^.S. Bto. Ss, cloth. 

■WIILOUGHBY (LADY). -A DIARY, 

PorportinJT to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles I. ■, embracing w 
Pajugea ofber Uomealic Hlitory tram lUS to 1S4B. A New Ivdilion, in a imaller aite. 

To riye additional fnlertn lo the work, it has been printed and bound in the atyle of 
period to which it refen. gqnareftp. Bto. Ss. boirda; or ISa.bounitln morocco (oU djil 
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